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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Henry S. Nourse. 


HE builder of the earliest store- 
house for books of which we have 
any trustworthy account caused to 

be inscribed over its portal the legend: 
PSYCHES IATREION —A Treasury of 
Medicine for the Soul. ‘There are numer- 
ous well-furnished public libraries in 
Massachusetts not unworthy to wear the 
same title, although they have visibly 
little in common with their Egyptian pro- 
totype. Unlike those of ancient, me- 
dizval, or even comparatively modern 
days, they are not merely bibliomaniacs’ 
museums, workshops for scholiasts, or 
cloisters for the use of an aristocracy of 
literary sybarites ; but rather may be said 
to serve as granaries, wherefrom to satisfy 
a popular appetite already voracious, and 
one that grows the faster the more it is 
fed. Their first aim might almost be 
thought to be to meet the increasing de- 
mand for mental stimulants and mental 
opiates ; for it is not to be denied that 
their most constant patrons do not crave 
costly or rare intellectual viands, nor 
even strengthening food ; but seek amuse- 
ment, distraction from care and ennui, 
solace in loneliness, occupation in hours 
of idleness or weakness. Many of these, 
however, do derive, often unconsciously 
perhaps, tonics for mental debility or 
medicaments for the soul. 

Pessimistic critics can see little that is 
hopeful in the unquestionably lamentable 
fact that a large majority of book bor- 
rowers give evidence of a low literary 
taste; that the average reader prefers 


the brummagem to solid worth, the vapid 
novel to converse with genius, the buf- 
foonery of the clown to the fancy of the 
masters in wit and humor. But if the 
censors locally elected for the duty are 
worthy their high calling, and do their 
duty in excluding that which is unwhole- 
some, the free public library always 
proves a fountain of refining salutary in- 
fluences. It awakens new aspirations in 
some, inspires effort in many, extends 
the intellectual horizon, and tends to 
elevate the standard of living in the com- 
munity, and to add to the sum of human 
enjoyment. Not its least value is this, 
that it lessens the number of those whose 
desire for knowledge and yearning for 
romance find satisfaction in the dis- 
tortions and exaggerations and inanities 
of the cheap weeklies. ‘The youth who, 
by the neighborhood of a choice read- 
ing-room or library, are privileged to 
enter into intimate feilowship with the 
regal minds of the ages, to commune with 
“the assembled souls of all that men 
hold wise,” can hardly fail to assimilate 
something of value, to absorb many in- 
structive and ennobling lessons, and be 
made by it happier and better men and 
women, more valuable citizens of the re- 
public. If the library served only as an 
anodyne to the weary and suffering, and 
a pastime for the idle, it would, at least, 
be innocent compared with the narcotics 
with which, but for books, these might 
seek solace. Literary dyspeptics are less 
costly to the state than dipsomaniacs. 
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When Mrs. Sheridan sought to flatter 
Dr. Johnson by telling him that she had 
always restricted her youthful daughter’s 
reading to the Ramd/er, and similar im- 
proving works, he said: “Then, madam, 
you are a fool! ‘Turn your daughter’s 
wits loose into your library. If she is 
well-inclined she will choose only nutri- 
tious food ; if otherwise, all your precau- 
tions will avail nothing to prevent her 
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from 


state’s 
school fund a bounty of fifteen dollars to 


1845, appropriated the 
each district which should raise a like 
sum, and devote it to the establishing of 
a library. ‘This plan of attaching to each 
common school a small select collection 
of books did not originate, however, in 
Massachusetts ; it was inspired by a New 
York enactment of 1835, which has been 
followed, with various changes of detail, 
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following the natural bent of her in- 
clinations.”’ 

Long ago, Thomas Carlyle, echoing 
what Socrates and Cicero had said cen- 
turies before, told the world that “the 
true university of these days is a collec- 
tion of books.” In 1837, intelligent 
appreciation of this truth seems to have 
influenced the legislators of Massachu- 
setts, when they fostered the establish- 
ment of district-school libraries, by en- 
acting that each legally constituted school- 
district in the Commonwealth might 
found and maintain a library for the use 
of its children, raising for the purpose by 
taxation a sum not exceeding thirty dol- 
lars the first year, and not to exceed ten 
dollars per annum thereafter. This law 
failed to secure the results anticipated, 
until a_ legislative resolve which was 
passed in 1842, with the supplementary 
provisions added in 1843, 1844, and 


by most of the states of the Union. The 
scheme has met with very unequal suc- 
cess; in many states having failed 
from the outset, or soon lost its useful- 
ness; in a few proving more or less 
satisfactory, and flourishing down to the 
present time. The literature by this law 
disseminated throughout Massachusetts 
was of a thoroughly patriotic and health- 
ful character, and in most respects wisely 
chosen by the town committees. Har- 
per’s Family Library figured quite prom- 
inently in the lists. But books especially 
adapted for the juvenile mind were con- 
spicuously absent, and an unduly heavy 
per centage of the volumes were those 
“which no well-regulated library should 
be without.” The lack of provision for 
replenishment with new matter soon much 
limited the use of the books, and in time 
the death of the district-school system 
scattered them. They contributed greatly, 
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Bridgewater Public Library. 


and, in many towns being included with 
larger collections, continue to contribute 
to the intellectual well-being of the com- 
monwealth. 

If many instances of the unrestricted 
exercise of a privilege presume an un- 
denied authority for it, it might be ques- 
tioned whether the Massachusetts legisla- 
tion of 1851, permitting municipalities to 
raise money by taxation for libraries, was 


not in the main superfluous. The gen- 
eral act of that year seems a natural 
corollary to a law of 1850, which pro- 
vided for the gradual abolition of the in- 
dependent school-district system which 
had been in vogue from revolutionary 
times ; although it is a suggestive coin- 
cidence that the first Public Libraries Act 
in England was also passed in 1850. 
The proximate impulse that led to the 
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Thayer Public Library, Braintree. — Gift of Gen Sylvanus Thayer. 
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law of 1851 was, no doubt, the prolonged 
discussion in Boston of the social and 
patriotic need of a library which, unlike 
the institutions existing at that day, should 
be especially adapted to the wants of the 
less cultivated classes of citizens—a 
library not for scholarship, but for 
humanity. A_ special act authorizing 
the supply of this need was secured in 
1848 ; and such leaders in public opinion 
as Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, Robert 
C. Winthrop and George Ticknor lent 
their wisdom and energy to the building 
of the new institution upon a popular and 
substantial basis. Mr. ‘Ticknor’s tireless 
enthusiasm carried so much _ influence, 
and his liberal views have so impressed 
themselves upon the constitution of pub- 
lic libraries, that he has not inaptly been 
called the father of the free library system 
in America. 

The Massachusetts law bestows upon 
towns and cities the right to establish 
and support public libraries for the use 
of their inhabitants, and to provide rooms 
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It empowered the municipality to receive 
and administer any devise, bequest, or 
donation for library uses within its limits. 
But the privileges accorded by this act, 
which received the approval of the gov- 
ernor May 24, 1851, had apparently been 
assumed by a few towns long before, 
under a liberal interpretation of the 
school library legislation of 1837-1845, 
and especially of the resolve of 1843, 
which applied to the few towns not dis- 
tricted. Nahant’s School Library dates 
from 1819, having its origin in a dona- 
tion to the community.  Arlington’s 
library, it is claimed, has been free to the 
town’s people, and supported by annual 
appropriations, since 1837. More than a 
century before this state legislation, how- 
ever, the idea of a town library, was no 
novelty in New England. Books in early 
colonial days, when rigid economy was 
compulsory, were far from abundant, were 
chiefly of a devotional or theological 
character, and their cost was so consider- 
able that, even among professional men 
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Petersham Public Library. 


therefor, under such regulations for their 
government as may be prescribed from 
time to time by the inhabitants of the 
towns, or the city councils. It authorized 
for the foundation and maintenance of 
such libraries a limited appropriation 
based upon the number of ratable polls. 


of the highest classical scholarship, a col- 
lection of one hundred volumes was very 
rare. ‘The town library, when it existed, 
was therefore in the form of a few folios 
or quartos, or perhaps a single huge, en- 
cyclopedic tome, kept in the meeting- 
house for general reference. 








Duxbury Free Library. — Gift 


What weighty lore was stored in the 
first “public library’’ of Boston, men- 
tioned in the will of John Oxenbridge, 
and under what regulations it was man- 
aged, is not discovered ; but in its in- 
ception and administration the town ap- 
pears to have felt no lack of the authority 
conferred by the legislative action of 
1851. It accepted the legacy of pounds 
sterling and volumes which founded it 
from the estate of the eccentric merchant 
tailor, Captain Robert Keayne, and as- 
signed a room to it in the new Market 
House, built in 1658. Of the original 
nucleus of the collection we have only 
this description from the will of Captain 
Keayne: “ And though my bookes be not 
many nor very fitt for such a worke, 
being English and smale bookes, yet after 
the beginning the Lord may stirr vp 
some others that will add more to them ; 
and helpe to carry the worke on by 
bookes of more valew, Antiquity, vse, and 
esteeme.” In 1682, the selectmen paid 
David Edwards thirty-four pounds ten 
shillings “for severall things he brought 
from England for ye vse of the Library,”’ 














of Mrs. George W. Wright. 


that sum being credited to “ Captain 
Robert Keayne’s legacie for ye vse of 
sd Library.” In 1695, some of this 
literary property of Boston seems to have 
gone astray, for the voters in town-meet- 
ing assembled instructed the selectmen 
to demand wherever found, and take care 
of “all Bookes or other things belonging 
to the Library.” In 1747, the ‘Town 
House was burned, and with it probably 
Boston’s first free public library. 

That Concord had a public circulating 
library in 1672 is attested by instructions 
that year given by the freeholders, “ ‘That 
care be taken of the Bookes of Marters 
and other bookes that belong to the 
‘Towne, that they be kept from abusive 
usage, and not be lent to persons more than 
one month at one time.” Among the 
chief treasures of print in Wayland’s public 
library are some folio works of Richard 
Baxter, part of a gift from the Hon. 
Samuel Holden of London, received in 
1731 for the use of the church and con- 
gregation in the East Precinct of Sudbury. 
Church and town in Massachusetts were 
then practically inseparable, the meeting- 
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house being the 
public arena where 
the people  dis- 
cussed and settled 
in due form all 
matters of local 
improvement and 


finance, as well as 
of parish adminis- 
tration, These fo- 
lios formed a town 
or precinct library 
in the modern 
meaning of the 
words. ‘The voters 
of Lancaster, at a 
regular town-meet- 
ing, March 22, 
1731, established a free public reference 
library, by ordering the purchase of a 
single folio, a ponderous volume of nine 
hundred pages— Rev. Samuel Willard’s 
“Complete Body of Divinity’ — and _ in- 
structing the selectmen to make suit- 
able “provision for the keeping of it 
in the meeting-house for the town’s 
use, so that any person may come there 
and read therein as often as they shall 
see cause; and said book is not to be 
carried out of the meeting-house at any 
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Stockbridge Public Library. — Gift of Hor 
John Z. Goodrich. 


time by by order 
of the selectmen.’ 

Among libraries historically famous is 
that of the town of Franklin, established 
in 1785 by one who was described by 
the grateful pastor of the parish in a dis 
course celebrating the memorable event 
as “the ornament of 
genius, the patron of 
science, and the best of 
men.” In the September 
and October numbers of 
this magazine, for the year 
1889, were — published 
some interesting notes re- 
lating to this old library, 
at Franklin, including a 
note from William 
M. Thayer, stating that 
ninety of its original 116 
volumes still remained in 
the library, and giving the 
titles of some of the more 
important works. This 
town was named in honor 
of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
and it was suggested to 
him bya nephew that he 
could most appropriately 
acknowledge the compli- 
ment paid him by giv- 
ing the townspeople a 


any person, 


’ 


except 


Rev. 
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bell for their meeting-house. Franklin, 
who was then the American minister at 
the court of France, had his own opinion 
of suitability, and sent the nephew to his 
and America’s friend, Dr. Richard Price, 
with a letter in which he requested a list 
of books, to twenty-five pounds, 
giving preference to such works as incul- 
cate principles of sound religion and just 


cost 
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are enough to give our Puritan ancestors 
reasonable right to a caveat against the 
claim that the free town library in Massa- 
chusetts is a modern invention. 

Some astute thinkers have dared 
to blame our boasted system of common- 
school education for its overstimulative 
They charge that the public 
schools, even of the lower grades, are 


processes. 








Damon Memorial, Holden. — Gift of Hon. S. C. Gale. 


government. In the letter was the fol- 


lowing : 


“A new town in the State of Massachusetts 
having done me the honor of naming itself after 
me, and proposing to build a steeple to their 
meeting-house if I would give them a bell, I have 
advised the sparing themselves the expense of a 
steeple for the present, and that they would accept 
of books instead of a bell, sense being preferable 
to sound. These are, therefore, intended as the 
commencement of a little parochial library for the 
use of a society of intelligent, respectable farmers, 
such as our country people generally consist of.” 

About ninety of the one hundred and 
sixteen volumes received in 1758 have 
survived, and add to the weight, if not to 
the circulation, of the present free public 
library of Franklin. Research might dis- 
cover many other examples of early 
libraries in New England, similar to 
those here noticed, but though few, these 


too often caricatures in little of the uni- 
versity, devoted to the alphabet of orna- 
mental accomplishments instead of simply 
furnishing, as they should, the initial 
training for social and_ political useful- 
ness, and that they are, therefore, waste- 
ful of youthful energy and enthusiasm, 
and unsatisfactory in moral and _ intel 
lectual results. A rational remodelling 
of the methods of public instruction must 
sooner or later come, when some portion 
of the complex curriculum through which 
all juvenile classes are now dragged will 
be left to the volition are 
richest in mental endowments, or have 
developed special tastes, to pursue in 
academic institutions, the laboratory or 
the public library, where omnivorous 
cravings or dillettanteism can be indulged 
without fret of examination papers or the 


of such as 
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persistent memorizing of verbiage. The 
best education is self-education, that 
which follows the discipline of the school, 
being won from the study of books, man, 
and nature. But the public, despite the 
state’s happy experiment of fifty years 
ago, has been very slow to realize the 
fact that, while the town library fills its 
highest vocation as a social factor in the 
community, it can also be wisely managed 
so as to become a potential help to the 
free school, a co-ordinate power in our 
system of education. Many of our libra- 
rians as well as boards of library trustees 
have, for several years, been using the 
literary stores in their custody with a full 
understanding of this truth, and with 
noteworthy helpfulness to teachers and 
pupils. 

Induced by records of such experience, 
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and directed to expend in the founding 
of a free library, in any town having 
none, the sum of one hundred dollars for 
books, whenever such town shall have 
formally accepted the provisions of the 
act, elected a board of trustees in accord- 
ance with the existing state laws relating 
to libraries, and satisfactorily provided for 
the care, custody, and distribution of books. 
The act, in recognition of the disposition 
of mankind to esteem of little value that 
which has been won without labor or per- 
sonal sacrifice, stipulates that, to secure 
the state’s bounty, an annual appropria- 
tion must be made by the town of not 
less than $50 if its last assessed valua- 
tion was $1,000,000 or upward ; not less 
than $25, if said valuation was less than 
$1,000,000, and not less than $250,000 ; 
or not less than $15 if said valuation was 





Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen. — Gift of Heirs of David Nevins. 


and other strong testimony to the educa- 
tional value of the public library, the 
legislature of Massachusetts, in 1890, 
created a commission, whose defined duty 
it is “to promote the establishment and 
efficiency of free public libraries.”” The 
board, which consists of five members, 
appointees of the governor, has merely 
advisory powers so far as established in- 
stitutions are concerned, but is authorized 


less than $250,000. ‘The commission 
serves without compensation, but is 
allowed $500 yearly for clerical assis- 


tance and incidental expenses. The 
present members of the commission 
are C. B. Tillinghast of the State 


Library (Chairman), Samuel S. Green 
of the Worcester Free Public Lib- 
rary, Henry S. Nourse of Lancaster, 
Miss E. P. Sohier of Beverly (Secretary), 
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Fitchburg Public Library. — Gift of Hon. Rodney Wallace. 


and Miss Anna E. Ticknor of Boston. 
The commissioners met for organization 
October 30, 1890, and issued an earnest 
appeal to the towns favored by the act. 
They hold regular meetings on the third 
Thursday of each month. Such legisla- 
tion as this of 1890 must, of course, meet 
the taunt that it is of the “ grandmother 
type,” another advance in benevolent 
educational despotism on the part of the 
state, although it in no way disturbs 
local control and support, but hastens 


147 
self-development by demanding __ local 
initiative as a prerequisite to the assis- 


tance granted. Already, in England, cer- 
tain political economists, under the head 
of Herbert Spencer, are bewailing the 
“burden of impotence being day by day 
laid on all classes by the perpetual fore- 
stalling of human endeavor in every con- 
ceivable relation of life.’’ ‘They bitterly 
protest against what, with a touch of 
peculiarly ingenious malice, is styled 
“the attempt of Free Library agitators 














Hingham Public Library.— Gift of Hon. Albert Fearing. 
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to make their own favorite form of re- 
creation a charge on the rates.’”’ But the 
arguments and objurgation of these in- 
dividual philosophers will hardly be 
listened to with patience in a democracy 
like ours — at least until we are prepared 
to indict as superfluous and tyrannical 
all state and municipal regulations which 
hamper private enterprise with the pur- 
pose of serving the common weal; until 
we are willing to abolish free education 
because “ extravagant,’”’ tending to “ de- 
grade the teacher to an automaton,” and 
interfering with “ parental responsibility ;”’ 
until we abandon our national postal 
system as a government monopoly, peren- 
nially borrowing from the public purse to 
meet its deficits. ‘The dominant tenden- 
cies all point the other way. The critics 
will be very few who will care to charge 
that this novelty in Massachusett’s legisla- 
tion is a very radical advance towards 


‘pc 
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the constitution which declares: “ Wis- 
dom and knowledge, as well as virtue 
diffused generally among the body of 
people, being necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their rights and liberties, and as 
these depend on spreading the opportuni- 
ties and advantages of education in the 
various parts of the country and among 
the different orders of people, it shall be 
the duty of legislators and magistrates in 
all future periods of this commonwealth 
to cherish the interests of literature and 
science, and all the seminaries of them.” 

The first annual report of the Free 
Public Library Commission covers the 
action of the board for three months 
only, and inasmuch as all steps in the 
main purpose of its creation had to await 
the motion of the interested towns at 
their regular March and April meetings, 
record of great progress was not to be 
expected. But the report is an unusually 





City Library, Springfield. 


state socialism, or deem it a mischievous 
intermeddling with individual effort. It 
does not obtrude aid ina way to paralyze 
local endeavor, but to encourage it. It 
is in direct sympathy with the clause in 


elaborate one, giving a full review of past 
library legislation, and the present con- 
dition of municipal libraries, including a 
classification of them with reference to 
the provisions of the new law. It formsa 
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volume of two hundred and ninety pages, 
contains numerous illustrations, and is 
full of interesting matter not readily 
accessible elsewhere. Its chief feature is 
a comprehensive historical study of ex- 
isting popular libraries, to which the 
chairman of the board has devoted long 
and careful labor. This includes brief 
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selves for books. ‘This was due in great 
degree at least to the existence of 
numerous and excellent “ social libraries ”’ 
in ail parts of the commonwealth. In 
the closing decade of the last century, 
one of the most promising signs of grow- 
ing prosperity, giving assurance that the 
oppressive burdens inherited from the 





Warren Public Library. 


records of the generosity of many in- 
dividuals who have founded such libraries, 
contributed liberally to their increase, or 
been prominent in the erection of build- 
ings for them. The “solvent power of 
free human initiative,’ which Herbert 
Spencer and his disciples laud so much, 
and claim to be ultimately potent for the 
removal of all obstacles that can beset the 
path of humanity’s advance, has done 
very much for Massachusetts in the 
founding of free institutions, religious and 
secular, charitable and educational. It is 
exactly forty years since its municipalities 
were specifically endued with the right to 
levy taxes upon their citizens for the 
building and maintenance of libraries. 
At first they were very slow to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of taxing them- 


long war for independence were fast dis- 
appearing, was the growth of library 
associations, until in each considerable 
village there was a group of readers and 
thinkers combined for the purchase of 
standard authors, which every one perused 
in his turn. The number and beneficial 
influence of these increased under the 
legislation of 1798 and 1806, which favored 
the incorporation of social library pro- 
prietors for the convenience of acquiring 
and managing property; and few towns 
but soon had one or more choice literary 
coliections, cared for and slowly aug- 
mented by contributions and annual 
assessments paid by the shareholders. 
Quite often these were accessible to read- 
ers not proprietors, upon payment of a 
small fee per volume borrowed, or a 
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stated sum by the year, and a few 
of the more wealthy or liberal as- 
sociations sometimes offered their col- 
lection for reasonable public use with- 
ont compensation. ‘The free library of 
Oakham is a rare survival of the latter 
class. 

A little before the middle of the present 
century there arose a marked increase of 
popular interest in better methods of 
farming and horticulture, which found 
expression in the organization of numer- 
ous local agricultural societies or clubs, 
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and patriotic generosity of some citizen 
who would not wait for the slow move- 
ment of public opinion and town-meeting 
discussion. But the town libraries are 
few, upon the shelves of which there are 
not many well-thumbed works of standard 
character, received as a legacy from col- 
lections which, though superseded, thus 
perpetuate their beneficent influence. 
The Library Act of 1857 was the di- 
rect result of a doubt as to the legality 
of Wayland’s action in establishing its 
free library, which was opened to the 








Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield. —Gift of Hon. Thomas Allen. 


each of which soon had its small accumula- 
tion of volumes devoted to the profes- 
sion that boasts itself as old as Adam. 
The social, district school, and agricul- 
tural club libraries, jointly and severally, 
laid the foundations of, and made _ pos- 
sible, the modern town library — the 
library of the people, fashioned to the 
needs and tastes of all classes, and free 
to all. The historic evolution was far 
from uniform. Sometimes, as in Ashby, 
the new institution seems to have been 
built upon the district libraries solely ; 
or, as in Sutton, upon the agricultural 
club’s collection as a nucleus. Far 
oftener it grew out of the social library, 
as in Harvard and Medford, or from the 
union of two, or all three classes, as in 
Framingham and Hatfield. Some sprang 
full panoplied from the wise forethought 


public August 7, 1850. Instead of pass- 
ing special legislation, as had been done 
for Boston in 1848, a general law was 
enacted. New Bedford was the second 
town to take action under this law, and 
Southborough, the third, both in 1852, 
although the library of the former was 
not in use until 1853. Chicopee and 
Lunenburg established free libraries in 
1853, Boston, Groton, and Peabody in 
1854, Lenox, Beverly, Framingham, and 
Newburyport in 1855, Bolton, Harvard, 
Leominster, Medford, Wakefield, and Wo- 
burn in 1856. Now 175 of the 351 
towns and cities of Massachusetts pos- 
sess and wholly control libraries free for 
circulation to all their citizens; 28 have 
free libraries wherein the management 
is shared by the town with some asso- 
ciation of individuals, or with trustees 
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who hold their authority by terms of a 
special act of incorporation or under the 
provisions of a founder’s will; 22 have 
libraries free for circulation— with the 
exception of the Westfield Athenzeum, in 
which the books are free for use of the 
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books of this richly endowed institution 
were free to the public to use only “on 
the premises,” an annual fee of one dol- 
lar being required of those who desired 
the enjoyment of their home use. For 
fifteen years the associated founders of 





Temple Hall Library, Mashpee 


general public only in the reading-room 
—over which the municipality has no 
control, but which receive the aid of 
annual appropriations from the public 
treasury. In 21 towns there are free 
public libraries, in the support and man- 
agement of which the municipality has 
no part. 

Besides the four classes thus desig- 
nated, there is one other, which once 
had more numerous examples in the 
state, but is now represented only in the 
towns of Conway and Rockport. Early 
in the history of town libraries the at- 
tempt was sometimes made to derive an 
income from fees charged for the use of 
books, copying the custom among the 
old-time social libraries. The fee, how- 
ever insignificant, of course shuts out 
from the privileges of the institution a 
majority of those who most need what 
the public library can and should give, 
and is therefore no true economy. Of 
this the records of the City Library of 
Springfield afford a remarkable illustra- 
tion. Until within a very few years the 


the library labored to secure such appro- 
priations from the city as would warrant 
extension of privilege to the circulation 
of books. The desired end was at length 
attained May 25, 1885. At that date, 
under the fee system, in this wealthy city 
of over 37,000 inhabitants, having 55,000 
volumes in its public library, there were 
but 1100 card holders, and the circulation 
was 41,000 volumes. Within a_ year 
thereafter, the card holders of the free 
library numbered over 7,000 and the 
circulation of books had risen to 154,- 
ooo. So extraordinary an increase of 
usefulness was no less astonishing than 
gratifying to those who had long argued 
that a more liberal policy would bear 
fruits far outweighing the few hundreds 
of dollars collected in fees, and that the 
necessary increase in expenditure would 
prove in every way a sound business in- 
vestment. The experience of other 
towns wherein a restrictive system has 
given place to entirely free circulation 
has invariably been similar to that of 
Springfield. The two towns that retain 
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tlhe fee system cannot too soon imitate 
the majority. 

Of the 248 public libraries hereinbefore 
classified, most of the smaller and some 
of the larger occupy rooms in buildings 
partly devoted to other uses, usually the 
town hall; but for fully one-half the 
whole number special accommodations 
have been provided, at an aggregate cost, 
including two or three not yet completed, 
of over $4,600,000. Several are so roy- 
ally domiciled as to aford a liberal edu- 
cation in architecture to the communities 
about them. The buildings as a class are 
among the most tasteful in the common- 
wealth, many of them being from happy 
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absorbed. ‘They vary in style of construc- 
tion through all orders of architecture, 
from the plain, rectangular edifice of 
brick known as the Cushman Library of 
Bernardston, the octagonal Goodnow 
Library of Sudbury, the little cubical 
fire-proof building of native stone given 
to the town of Cummington by the 
poet Bryant, to those elaborate and 
picturesque piles of massive masonry 
which owe their being to the genius 
of the great architect, H. H. Rich. 
ardson, at Easton, Malden, Quincy, and 
Woburn.'! They vary no less in their 
interior finish and furniture than in their 
exterior constructive features. The un- 


Sawyer Free Library, Gloucester. —Gift of Samuel F. Sawyer. 


designs of noted architects. They vary in 
costliness from the little wooden structure 
built for the native Indian community of 
Mashpee by the Temple Hall Library 
and Reading-room Association, in 1888, 
at a cost of $1,500, to the many-roomed 
palace of wrought stone which fronts upon 
Copley Square in Boston, in which, though 
incomplete, about $2,000,000 have been 


adorned simplicity of the many, that pre- 


1 The Woburn Library was the subject of a special article, 
fully illustrated, entitled “A Model Village Library,” in 
the New ENGLAND MaGazine for February, 1890. Views 
of the Easton, Malden, and Quincy libraries, as well as 
others mentioned here, will appear in connection with 
other articles in the magazine, which is the reason why they 
are not here inserted. A view of the Manchester library 
appeared in the last number of the magazine. The pur- 
pose of the present illustrations is not to show the finest 
library buildings in the state, although some of the finest 
are included, so much as the various types of buildings.— 
Epiror. 
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tend only to give convenient shelter and 
shelving for books, is in marked contrast 
with the sumptuous fittings in hard woods 
marbles and metal, the luxurious appoint- 
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and so useful in its object lessons, that it 
is strange to find that very few towns have 
such a museum. In the larger cities, 
and wherever there exist local historical, 
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Public Library, Boston. 


ments and artistic decorations of such 
memorial halls as those of Manchester, 
Methuen, Northampton, and Fitchburg. 
In Barnstable, Chelsea, Duxbury, and 
Gloucester, private residences have been 
adapted, quite successfully, to library 
uses, the spacious grounds about them 
adding a charming setting too often lack- 
ing in the site of town buildings. The 
library buildings or halls in twelve towns 
— Acton, Andover, Bridgewater, Canton, 
Foxborough, Framingham, Lancaster, 
Leicester, Milford, Northampton, North 
Reading, and Palmer —are dedicated to 
the memory of the soldiers of the lo- 
cality who gave their lives for their coun- 
try in the Rebellion, thus appropriately 
serving as permanent lessons in patriot- 
ism. Among the city libraries, a few of 
those most richly endowed by the bene- 
factions of individuals have special rooms 
devoted to art collections. The most 
noteworthy of this class are those of 
Cambridge, Fitchburg, Woburn, Malden, 
Gloucester, and Pittsfield. The estab- 
lishment of a museum accessory to the 
library, containing local relics illustrative 
of New England domestic life in colonial 
or revolutionary days, miscellaneous me- 
morials of historic persons, events or 
epochs, and cabinets of minerals, birds, 
collections from all the departments of 
Nature’s realms, curiosities from foreign 
countries, etc., offers so permanent an 
attraction, and one so easily attainable 


antiquarian, or scientific societies, the 
purposes of the museum are best served 
by such associations. ‘Thus in Deerfield, 
under the wise and enthusiastic leader- 
ship of the Hon. George Sheldon, the 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association 
has accumulated and appropriately pre- 
serves specimens of the clothes, furniture, 
farmer’s and mechanic’s tools, kitchen 
utensils, weapons of war and chase, prod- 
ucts of home industries, scores of arti- 
cles such as now are, or are becoming, 
very rare, which tell of vanished customs, 
revolutionized labor, and all the struggles 
and economies of that primitive rural 
life which developed New England patri- 
otism, wealth, and independence. Such 
records of our ancestors’ daily thought and 
work disclose a mode of living almost as 
foreign to the youth of to-day as the 
civilization of Pompeii, or the commun- 
ism of the aboriginal Nipmucs ; and they 
have not only their anthropological inter- 
est to the student, but a patriotic and 
educational value to the people of all 
classes. For the unstudious youth they 
do more than supplement printed history 
and inherited tradition, —they “create 
a soul under the ribs of death.” Little 
museums of greater or less historic and 
scientific interest add to the perennial at- 
tractiveness, and sensibly extend the use- 
fulness, of the libraries in Ashfield, Becket, 
Bridgewater, Hingham, Lancaster, Lex- 
ington, and Wayland. 
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Besides the annual expenditures met 
by appropriations from the tax levies, 
which amount to about $400,000, the 
income of over $2,000,000 in endowment 
and special funds is available for the pur- 
chase of books and support of the public 
libraries of Massachusetts. The number 
and amount of endowment funds, no less 
than the number of library buildings 
which have been erected as memorials 
of individuals or families, clearly point 
to the fact that the “free initiative,” 
even in New England, is not always the 
intelligent vote of a town-meeting accept- 
ing a financial burden for the public good. 
Quite as often it is the generous impulse 
of some individual, one resolved to jus- 
tify to the world his possession of super- 
abundant wealth, or who seeks to secure 
for himself or those dear to him grateful 
and imperishable remembrance.  En- 
dowments and bequests have not been 
more numerous than might have been 
anticipated, and they may be expected to 
increase as wealth and taste and general 
culture increase ; for it would be difficult 
to imagine a cenotaph more permanently 
conspicuous, and yet popularly useful, 
than that assured by the gift of a memo- 
rial structure, consecrated in the donor’s 
name to the gathering and garnering of 
deathless relics of genius, which genera- 
tion after generation will make the goal 
or resting place of their daily walks. 
The name of Munroe will not soon fade 
from the people’s memory in Concord, 
nor that of Winn be forgotten in Woburn. 
The Ames family will long have honor in 
Easton, the Nevins in Methuen. Con- 
verse will ever be a household word in 
Malden, Wallace in Fitchburg, Clapp in 
Belchertown, Thayer in Braintree, Wilde 
in Acton, Rindge in Cambridge, Robbins 
in Arlington, Heywood in Gardner, Gale 
and Damon in Holden ; and many another 
name has won undying local respect, at 
least, through well-considered beneficence. 

In the 248 public libraries of the state 
referred to in the classification previously 
given, there are 2,468,000 volumes, besides 
pamphlets ; or one and one-ninth books 
for each man, woman, and child of the 
248 towns and cities owning them. The 
old town of Lancaster has long boasted 
possession of one of the best selected 
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libraries as well as the largest library in 
proportion to its population in the com- 
monwealth. It now has 11,776 pam- 
phlets and 21,585 bound books — that 
is, over ten bound volumes for each soul 
of the town. It has an annual circulation 
in between six and seven volumes to each 
inhabitant, or 29 to each family. This 
library is supported chiefly by town ap- 
propriations, but has trust funds amount- 
ing to $8,200. Phillipston’s free library, 
with 5000 volumes, ranks next in ratio of 
books to population, having also about 
ten bound books to each citizen. ‘This 
prominence it owes in part to the endow- 
ment fund of $5,o00 received in 1860 
from Jonathan Phillips—— for the town 
makes no appropriation for books — and 
partly to that persistent decrease in pop- 
ulation, which is so sadly universal in 
exclusively agricultural towns through 
which no railway passes. ‘This decrease 
for the period of thirty years is over 
thirty-three per cent, a ratio of loss ex- 
ceeded by but one town in Worcester 
County, and by but very few in the state. 
In Sudbury, the Goodnow Library having 
nearly 11,000 volumes, the ratio is about 
nine books to each inhabitant of the town. 
An endowment fund of $20,000 gives it 
this rank, as the income of this only is 
devoted to the library’s maintenance. 
In Cummington the Bryant Free Library 
has over eight volumes for each of the 
inhabitants, and Nahant shows the same 
proportion. Bernardston, with a fund of 
$10,000, has six volumes to each soul ; 
Concord with funds amounting to $33,- 
ooo, Wayland, Petersham, and ‘Tyngs- 
borough have each five ; Weston, Little- 
ton, Lincoln, Lexington, and Hubbards- 
ton four volumes respectively to each soul 
within their limits. ‘The records of cir- 
culation are very defective, and it is not 
certain that a uniform method of reporting 
the facts has been adopted by librarians. 
Moreover the various local conditions 
affecting the public use of privileges 
offered are important factors to be con- 
sidered. Hence a comparison of the 
statements of various librarians would be 
of very doubtful value. It may be in- 
ferred, in a general way, that the circum- 
stances most favorable to a large home 
circulation are not so much a great num- 
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ber of volumes in proportion to the num- 
ber of families having access to them, or 
the high average culture of the people, 
but a concentration of population, the 
frequent accession of new literature, 
opening the library every day and even- 
ing, and a liberal recognition of the pop- 
ular and juvenile tastes. The h‘!l town, 
with its widely scattered households and 
a library which is open only on Saturday 
afternoons — or, as is reported to be the 
fact in one such town, like the Sabbath 
School library open only on Sunday 
noons — with seventy-five per cent, per- 
haps, of its reading matter standard au- 
thors antedating the last war, cannot 
expect to boast a circulation of books 
comparable with that which is so often 
reported from a compact village where 
the library, with its cozy reading-room 
attached, is open three hundred days in 
the year, and fifty per cent of its shel- 
ving is devoted to the latest fiction, illus- 
trated juveniles and periodicals. Given 
a thickly settled community in which 
youthful humanity predominates, as is 
often the case in a manufacturing town, 
and all that is necessary in order to ob- 
tain a phenomenal circulation is to in- 
clude in the annual accessions an undue 
proportion of sensational or flashy novels. 
The social library of half a century or 
more ago was wont to assign the proprie- 
tors a six weeks’ lease of the volume 
borrowed, which fact gives some true 
indication of the leisurely manner of 
reading then in vogue, a manner which 
the book devourers of to-day may at 
least excuse, for the culture it produced. 
Now a third part of six weeks is the 
longest time most book borrowers desire 
for the conquest of an octavo, and many 
librarians restrict the loan of any very 
popular new work to a single week. By 
the Baconian dictum, “some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 
The patrons of the old social libraries 
mostly read to digest, but in the free 
public library the tasters demand most 
attention. It is the taster that swells the 
circulation. Fortunately, from this class, 
by the normal development of the appe- 
tite for reading when means for its quali- 
fication are accessible, the army of book 
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lovers and students of literature is largely 
recruited. 

With such variety ia the administrative 
boards as the classification of public libra- 
ries before given discloses, it is inevitable 
that there should be found very variable 
economy of management. ‘Those trustees 
who are subject to the jealous watchful- 
ness of the tax payer are less likely to 
be wasteful in their expenditure of mu- 
nicipal appropriations than those who 
expend the income of private endow- 
ments. Experience also tends to show 
that the library wholly under municipal 
control is more likely to be popularly 
useful than the one independent of the 
town-meeting ; and though the literary 
standard may not be kept quite so high 
as it would be by an incorporated associ- 
ation, it is not often seriously degraded. 
If, as occasionally happens, personal ani- 
mosities or local politics have an untoward 
influence in the selection of trustees, any 
check from this cause will be but tem- 
porary. As at the festival of Apollo in 
Delos of old all hostile thoughts were 
banished as a profanation of the sacred 
rites, and Greek and Persian reverentially 
joined in the common cult, so into the pub- 
lic library the fume of faction rarely 
enters. It is the one spot sacred to 
peace. The cost of administration in 
the smaller towns generally seems to be 
reduced to its lowest terms, while among 
the larger municipalities an instance can 
occasionally be found where but a meagre 
share of a generous appropriation adds 
interest or weight to the book shelves 
and reading tables; an extravagant per 
centage having been lavished upon need- 
lessly fine catalogues and high-salaried or 
numerous assistants, employed in the 
development and support of an elaborate 
system, where simpie, inexpensive meth- 
ods would serve the public as well or 
better. Sometimes a year’s income, or a 
sum that would give from five hundred to 
a thousand volumes to the library, is 
wasted upon the printing and binding of 
a catalogue, which the people are ex- 
pected to purchase at cost, but which 
experience proves must be given away, 
or three-fourths of the edition will remain 
stored in some corner, soon to become 
superannuated and about as useful as the 
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same weight of last year’s almanacs. 
Such costly enterprises, if undertaken at 
all, are legitimate only in libraries the 
income of which is not only extraordinary 
but derived from other sources than tax- 
ation. The card catalogue, with manu- 
script lists of additions posed, in the 
library, and cheaply printed annual but- 
letins of accessions, is all that is needfull 
in the majority of towns. 

In the cities, the question of opening 
the library on Sunday afternoons is one 
that merits and has excited much debate. 
The Worcester Free Public Library was 
the first to try the experiment of admit- 
ting the people to its reading-room and 
to the use of books for reference, on 
Sunday. This it did as early as Decem- 
ber, 1872. But seven other cities are 
known to have followed Worcester’s ex- 
ample. These are Boston, Brockton, 
Chelsea, New Bedford, Pittsfield, Salem, 
and Springfield. The town of Belmont, 
after a trial of about eight years, has 
recently abandoned the custom, it being 
the unanimous decision of the trustees 
“that the benefit derived by the public 
was not sufficient to warrant the expense 
incurred in the employment of a suitable 
care-taker.’’ In Worcester, every Sun- 
day, from two hundred to three hundred 
persons avail themselves of the privileges 
extended them, and the resulting benefit 
to individuals and to the city is reported 
to be obvious and eminently satisfactory. 

There were in Massachusetts, when the 
first report of the Library Commission 
was published, one hundred and three 
towns in which there was no library freely 
open to the public. But of these towns 
Washington has coequal rights with 
Becket in the library and reading-room 
known as the Athenzum, in the latter 
locality ; Bradford has an association in- 
corporated and a fund accumulating for 
the ;urpose of establishing a free library 
“in the near future’’; Marshfield has a 
foundation and building fund for library 
purposes, which will become available in 
1892; Brewster, Nantucket, and Shel- 
burne have within their bounds valuable 
libraries now open to the public upon 
payment of an annual fee. Many other 
towns in the list have stall association 
libraries supported by annual payment or 
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subscriptions. ‘Thirty-five have at their 
late tcwn meetings accepted the statute 
provisions which entitle them to the ap- 
propriation promised from the state ; and 
the Free Public Library Commissioners 
are busy in the work of studying the 
peculiar needs and local conditions of 
these towns —for each furnishes a dis- 
tinct problem —and have already col- 
lected and forwarded the books which are 
to constitute the foundations of 28 new 
libraries. The total population of the 103 
towns, by the census of 1890, was 131,102. 
Only 11 of them had a population of 
over 2,500 each, and 52 had less than 
1,000 each. Classed by counties, 19 are 
of Berkshire, 13 of Hampden, 11 of 
Hampshire, 1o of Bristol, 9 of Franklin, 
8 of Essex, 7 of Plymouth, 7 of Barn- 
stable, 5 of Norfolk, 5 out of the 6 towns 
of Dukes, 4 of Middlesex, 4 of Worcester 
and Nantucket. A majority are examples 
of that much-to-be-lamented decadence in 
prosperity which each census emphasizes 
anew —the blight that threatens the in- 
dependent existence of those smaller 
rural towns which lie on the hill slopes 
away from the great highways of human 
intercourse, Or possess no watercourses 
suitable to drive the wheels of manufac- 
ing industries. Several are coast towns, 
without harbors to entice commerce or a 
soil that rewards agriculture. The heart 
and soul of these little democracies, the 
native youth, year by year are wiled away 
to the industrial and commercial centres, 
leaving a heavier burden in life for those 
remaining behind to bear. If the free 
library is an added inducement to con- 
tent in the young, one that can serve, 
even in the smallest degree, to restrain 
this exodus from a life which is patriotism’s 
best school, the state’s small expenditure 
in its behalf is made in pursuance of the 
wisest policy. 

The results of the step in educational 
legislation which Massachusetts has taken 
in advance of her sister commonwealths 
will be watched with great interest through- 
out the republic. Already New Hamp- 
shire and New York have taken prelim- 
inary action in the same direction. Others 
will follow if the success here equals its 
present promise ; for at no time in the 
history of the republic has it been more 
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evident that the permanency of our in- 
stitutions and national character rests 
upon the average culture of the people 
—their intelligence in the management 
of their own government. That culture 
must be self-culture — an education com- 
ing after the teachings of the common 
schools, wisdom gained by experience 
of life, personal labor and _ thought, 
aided by what other men have lived and 
labored and thought, as it has been told 
in books. The free public library becomes 
therefore a national need, to create and 
encourage a love for reading as one 
efficient means in raising the standard of 
public intelligence. Its power is greater 
here than in other countries, because the 
free school has fitted all classes to become 
readers, and all are ready to yield to the 
stimulus and enjoy the means of gratifica 
tion when set before them. 

To attempt, in the founding of free 
libraries, to impose any inflexible plan 
upon our New England towns, with their 
varying social conditions, would be neither 
easy nor judicious. The local situation 
and present or possible heritage affect 
even the proper selection of a list of 
books. But there are certain general 
_ principles which may be _ formulated, 
some of which deserve especial considera- 
tion, from the fact that they are practically 
ignored in a large proportion of existing 
town libraries. Those who would build 
wisely a free library in the average rural 
village will begin by catering to the ap- 
petites and digestion of those they wish 
to benefit. They will aim to win the 
attention and good-will of their audience 
before lecturing it about the higher cul- 
ture. They will innocently amuse before 
too anxiously striving to instruct. They 
will try to entice the many into the habit 
of reading, in the sure hope that while 
the moiety may never rise above super- 
ficialities, a few will acquire sound literary 
taste, become at least thinkers, if not 
scholars, or be stimulated to noble aims 
in life ; while all will be stirred to greater 
mental activity, or derive pleasant relief 
from tedium and care. From its founda- 
tion such a public library should be 
especially rich in lessons of patriotism 
directed to the young; for the hope, 
the very life, of republican institutions 
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hang upon the patriotic enthusiasm of its 
youth. 

In many a Massachusetts town, if the 
student seeks for full details of its early 
political growth, for the stories of its 
founders and military or civic heroes, 
for even the writings of its dead authors, 


unless they are very famous, he must 
go to the musty manuscript archives 
at the state house and county re- 


gistry, and to the great granaries of the 
historical and antiquarian societies,— any- 
where but to the shelves of the town’s 
own library. This is not as it should be. 
The town library fails in one of the most 
important reasons for its being, if it does 
not become a treasury of local history 
and biography, a popular repository of 
anything procurable, whether printed 
page, manuscript, or picture, that tells 
aught of the trials and pluck of the town’s 
pioneers; that serves to illustrate the 
social, intellectual, and religious move- 
ments among its people; that preserves 
faithful record of accidents and incidents, 
saying and doings, amusements and in- 
dustries, manners and customs. The 
garnering of such local matter need cost 
but little. The most valuable part of it, 
perhaps, will be gleanings of one or two 
enthusiastic searchers in the few old 
attics that were not ravaged during the 
rebellion to feed the mordacious paper 
mill. From a dark corner in such a gar- 
ret, not many months ago, was brought to 
light, with many another unique local, a 
parchment-bound volume of ancient 
parish records, inestimable in value to 
town and church history. But the bulk 
of discoveries will be of “ unconsidered 
trifles.”” Even these rarely fail to tell 
something about the lives, thoughts, or 
deeds of the Fathers. And what is his- 
tory, whether it be of town or of an age, 
but a procession of trifles seen from an 
exalted standpoint? A _ chronologically 
arranged collection of olden-time waifs 
and estrays, such as can be gathered by a 
little, well-directed diligence in any old 
town, will prove of more abiding interest 
in a town library than most modern 
novels, besides subserving more useful 
purpose, as a mirror reflecting the man- 
ners of the past far more clearly than 
many a solid octavo. A like collection 
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of ephemeral printed locals of the day, 
judiciously preserved from the waste- 
basket, will grow more and more valuable 
with the march of years, and a century 
hence rank as historic treasure. It isa 
good rule to accept every gift of book or 
pamphlet offered. Pamphlets can be 
simply classified and tied in bundles, or 
kept in pasteboard boxes. Duplicates 
can be made very useful by exchanges 
with other libraries. ‘The worthless or 
worse can be condemned to their proper 
limbo ; but there should be a conserva- 
tive hesitation in even classing things 
merely trivial as worthless. Books of the 
controversial type, if given place, should 
always come by gift, not by purchase 
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from the tax paid by the people. The 
reading public will, directly or indirectly, 
dictate in some degree what books shall 
be bought for their free library ; but for 
every two or three shelves filled by pur- 
chase, another will be needed for gifts 
and gleanings, if the librarian and trustees 
in charge are properly enthusiastic and 
wise in their work. But diligence in 
accumulation is of less importance than 
discretion in the choice of books. For 


the builders of the town library should 
never forget that it is a part of the 
American scheme of free education; it 
is to become, in the prophetic words of 
George Ticknor, “the crowning glory of 
our public schools.” 
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By Philip Bourke Marston. 


HEN thou art far from me, while days go by 
\ \ In which I may not hear thy voice divine, 
Or kiss thy lips, or take thy hand in mine, 
I walk as ‘neath a dark and hostile sky. 
And the Spring winds seem void of prophecy, 
Nor is there any cheer in the sun’s shine, 
But present Grief and future Fear combine 
To overthrow me, when on Love I cry. 
I am as one who through an alien town 
Journeys alone, some wild and wintry night, 
And from the windows sees warm light stream down, 
While for the wanderer is no heat nor light — 
But far, far off, Ae has a lordlier home, 
Whereto, one day, 47s weary feet shall come. 
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(_ By Ethel Parton. 











HIRTY_ years ago, 
Doctor Holmes, in the 
opening chapters of 
“Elsie Venner,” gave 
the public a delightful 
description of the three 
old towns, each with a 
fortin its name, which 
lie in line with one 
another on the New 
England coast as the 
traveller goes down 
East — Newburyport, 
Portsmouth, and Port- 

land. Mellow with age, blessed with fine 
square mansions and sunny gardens, he 
found in them a certain Oriental char- 
acter in common; while about the two 
first named there hung besides a glamour 
of departed greatness and of the social 
state and magnificence which belonged 
to the day of cocked hats and foreign 
commerce. 

In Newburyport, the first’ of Doctor 
Holmes’s trio, the era of the city’s great- 
est prosperity is doubtless also that of its 
highest historic interest; nevertheless, 
the local annals are not without interest 
from the first, and there remain relics of 
a very early date as fine in their way as 
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the imposing homes of the old-time mer- 
chants. 

The colony of Newbury was founded 
in 1635 by a band of settlers who came 
from Ipswich, where they had passed the 
winter, by boat, landing upon the bank 
of the little river Parker, some miles 
south of the Merrimac, along the shores 
of which extends the city of to-day. 
Here they built their first meeting-house 
on a spot which they expected would 
become the central point of the settle- 
ment, and around it, within a radius of 
half a mile—a further distance being 
prohibited on account of danger from 
the Indians— were clustered the first 
homes of the colonists. The site was no 
doubt selected on account of the abun- 
dance of meadow land for pasturage, 
being surrounded on three sides by salt 
marshes which extended far up the course 
of the river, along its creeks, and from 
its mouth to that of the Merrimac, sep- 
arated from the sea only by a low range 
of sand hills. Other settlers joined them 
within a few months, and the number of 
cattle owned among them was so large 
that for the first few years the salt marsh 
was almost essertial to the existence of 
the community. But a few years later, 
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feeling the necessity for more good 
ploughing land and accessible fencing 
stuff, the majority of the colonists deter- 
mined upon removal, selecting this time 


few years ago found there a secret closet, 
built into the substance of the structure 
itself, with no access from any story, in 
such a way that it could have been 
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a spot a short distance from the Mer- 
rimac around a little green which still 
marks the lower end of the town. With 
them came their minister, the Rey. 
Thomas Parker, a person of much note 
in his day, in whose honor the settlement 
had been named,—he having been for 
some time minister in Newbury, England, 
before coming to Massachusetts. He 
took up his abode in the new house 
erected for his nephew, the Rev. James 
Noyes, who had been chosen teacher to 
the community at the same time that his 
uncle was chosen pastor ; and this house, 
the oldest in Newbury is still standing, 
its inmates being sixth in descent from 
the original owner. 

It is a well-preserved and dignified old 
house, time-stained, and with a sharply 
sloping roof, yet wearing its antiquity 
unobtrusively. Within, it is full of the odd- 
ity, unevenness, and unexpectedness which 
make the charm of so many ancient 
houses. But its glory is its chimney. 
This is a mighty structure of brick, mea- 
suring twelve feet square and looking 
large enough for a small house in itself. 
Workmen busy at some repairs about it a 


reached only from the cellar. No one 
for many years had known of its exist- 
ence, but it was doubtless designed as a 
hiding-place for gold or valuables, perhaps 
in case of Indian raids. Nothing there 
hidden could have been found, though 
the house were ransacked by the keenest 
enemy or even burned to the ground. 
The old Noyes house is 244 years old. 
Several other houses remain of a date but 
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The Coffin House. 


afew years later, and of these the most 
interesting are perhaps the Stone House 
and the old Coffin house. ‘This latter is 
a picturesque dark building set a little 
back from the street, the particular boast 
of which is two hearths adorned with 
small, square Dutcu tiles, upon which are 
represented Scripture scenes in blue, the 
quaintest depicting Jonah, just delivered 
up, seated on the shore gazing at a whale 
—of aspecies unknown to natural history 
— whose ferocious jaws are provided with 
teeth like an alligator’s. The Stone 
House, or old garrison-house, stands by 
itself at the head of a green lane. It 
is a building delightful to the eye, both 





Jonah and the Whale —Tile in the Coffin House. 


within and without, its chief exterior 
beauty being its deep and _ hospitable 
porch with great rough doorstone, arched 
doorway and overhanging vines. ‘The 
place was formerly called the Pierce 
Farm, and belonged to the ancestors of 
President Pierce. The town at one time 
stored its powder here, and the old rec- 
ords relate that an explosion once oc- 
curred which blew out one end of the 
house and landed an old negro woman 
in her bed, safe, but astonished, among 
the boughs of an apple tree. 

The history of old Newbury cannot 
be called eventful, but even its triviali- 
ties — as they now seem — make pleasant 
reading. Aquilla Chase and his wife 
are presented and admonished for pick- 
ing peas on the Sabbath day. Elizabeth 
Randall is presented for using reproach- 
ful language to Goody Silver, whom she 
so far forgot herself as to call a “ base 
lieing divell,” “tode’’ and “sow.” A 
jury of twelve women hold an inquest on 
the body of one Elizabeth Hunt and 
return a verdict that the death of “the 
said Elizabeth was not by any violens or 
wrong dun to her by any parson or thing 
but by som soden stoping of her breath.”’ 
There are many entries concerning earth- 
quakes, which come frequently “with a 
great roreing noise’? and cause much 
terror, but do no harm. The weather is 
faithfully recorded, and there is some- 
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thing pathetic in such an entry as this of 
January 24, 1686: “So cold that ye sac- 
ramental bread is frozen pretty hard and 
rattles sadly into ye plates.” A differ- 
ence between the Rev. Mr. Parker and 
his flock upon a matter of church govern- 
ment stirs the community to its very 
depth and calls forth interminable letters, 
protests, explanations, decisions, and ap- 
peals from decisions. Mingled with all 
this are the records of crops, the appor- 
tionment of land, and all the careful 





reprieved and afterwards set free. During 
the three years of Sir Edmund Andros’s 
rule the townsfolk keenly resented the 
tyrannical restraints imposed upon them ; 
and there is a tradition that when the 
rumor came of the uprising against him. 
Samuel Bartlet, the village basket-maker 
and fiddler, was so eager to have a hand 
in his overthrow that he flung himself on 
his horse with his long sword hanging to 
the ground and rode full speed to Bos- 
ton, the steel tip as it struck against the 
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business routine of a growing town in 
the olden time. 

Here and there occur items connect- 
ing the village life with the larger spiritual 
and political movements of the country, 
as that which notes how Robert Pike is 
disfranchised and fined twenty marks for 
maintaining the right of Quakers to preach ; 
or that relating how the young Quakeress, 
Lydia Wardwell, is “severely whipt” for 
appearing naked in Newbury meeting- 
house as a sign to the ungodly. More- 
over, the town had a case of witchcraft 
of its own, and its witch, one Goody 
Morse, was actually tried and sentenced 
to death several years before the great 
outbreak of the witchcraft delusion at 
Salem; but through the _ persistent 
efforts of her husband, and the cle- 
mency of Governor Bradstreet, she was 


stones in the road leaving a trail of fire 
behind him all the way. 

The home life of the people was for 
many years simple, primitive, and im- 
mensely laborious. There was little 
variety of trade. Most of the citizens 
were farmers, whose day’s work began 
at dawn and ended, sometimes, at dark ; 
though often there was husking to be 
done by the light of the moon or of lan- 
terns hung in the barn, or the mending 
of harness and repairing of implements 
beside the hearth, where the women sat 
at their sewing or spinning. ‘The farmers 
wore homespun clothes, and once a year 
the tailor with his goose went from house 
to house, staying a few days at each. 
The wives and daughters were notable 
needlewomen, and the outfit of a bride 
was expected to be proof of the skill of 
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Nathaniel Tracy. 


her hands. A bride who could afford to 
have her wedding gown brought from 
England was looked upon with awe and 
envy, and her children were allowed 
peeps at the treasured garment as a 
special treat in after years. There were 
few festivals to break the year-long round 
of toil, and these were celebrated with 
hearty eating, vigorous dancing, rather too 
much rum and hard cider, and no attempt 
at elegance beyond muslin gowns and 
extra candles. 





House of W. R. Johnson, where Tracy entertained Tallyrand. 


Such was the little town, sturdy and 
primitive, dependent upon the soil. 
Very different was the city which grew 
from it and absorbed it a few years later, 
rich, prosperous, powerful, conscious of 
its importance, and not without a sober 
magnificence, finding the source of its 
wealth not in the soil, but in the sea, and 
lands beyond the sea. 

The change came about naturally 
through the altered situation of the 
town itself, which, uncoiling as it were 
from the original little knot of houses 
nestled between salt marshes and inland 
fields, had crept slowly toward the Mer- 
rimac, and now lay stretched at length 
along its shore with the harbor bar close 
in sight, and the sound of waves heard in 
its streets whenever the wind blew from 
the east. Commerce became the main- 
stay of the inhabitants. Ship-yards were 
established and shipbuilding became a 
thriving industry. During the Revolu- 
tion, armed vessels were built in the town 
by government order. Privateers swarmed 
out of the port and rendered good ser- 
vice to their country, besides bringing 
rich profit to their owners. There were 
gay scenes on the wharves when the 
townsfolk gathered to witness the arrival 
of prizes or the return of one of their 
own victorious vessels. An English ship, 
the Friends, from London 
for Boston, was captured by 
stratagem at the mouth of 
the river within view of the 
town. A native of the place, 
Captain Offin Boardman, hav- 
ing guessed from her move- 
ments that she was mistaken 
in her course, put off with 
seventeen companions to 
take advantage of her error. 
Hailing her and finding that 
she supposed herself to be off 
Boston Harbor, they offered 
their services to pilot her in ; 
but no sooner were they al- 
lowed to come on_ board 
and gathered with their arms 
on deck than Captain Board- 
man ordered the ship’s colors 
to be struck. Taken entirely 
by surprise, and most of his 
crew being forward, the Eng- 
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lish captain could but comply, and his 
vessel, which was well armed and proved 
to be loaded with coal, wine, vinegar, 
and live hogs for the use of the British 
troops in Boston, was brought into port 
amidst great rejoicings. But this was 
an exceptional event. Most of the 
prizes brought in were won by hard 
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mouth, England, where many of them 
remained two or three years. Nor were 
these the only prisoners from the patriotic 
port, since there were Newburyport men 
in the crews of vessels hailing from other 
places, a large number of whom endured 
cruel experience of British prisons and 
prison ships. Among the Plymouth 
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fighting, and often against heavy odds, 
the privateers being frequently absurdly 
small and ill-equipped. It was customary 
to put up prayers in the churches at their 
sailing, and there is a characteristic blend- 
ing of audacity, anxiety, and piety in the 
note sent up to the pulpit by the captain 
of a little twenty-five ton sloop, the Game 
Cock, carrying four swivels and a handful 
of men, requesting the congregation to 
pray for his success in “scouring the 
coast of our unnatural enemies.” 

There was, unhappily, a dark side to this 
brilliant picture. ‘Twenty-two vessels, 
carrying a thousand men, left Newbury- 
port during these eventful years, and were 
never afterwards heard from, some per- 
ishing no doubt from storm or wreck, 
while others were sunk or burned in 
combat. Many more were lost and their 
fate known. The entire crews of two 
Newburyport privateers were consigned 
to the famous Old Mill prison at Ply- 


prisoners were the three brothers, Henry, 
Cutting, and Daniel Lunt, of whom the 
two former were afterwards lieutenants 
under the command of Paul Jones on 
board the Bonhomme Richard. Henry 
Lunt tried twice to escape, and in one 
attempt was severely wounded in striving 
to force himself through an iron grating, 
yet on his recapture he was punished by 
being thrown into the “black hole” of 
the prison, and no care given his wound 
until mortification set in, and he nearly 
lost his life. He obtained his liberty at 
last with many others through the efforts 
of Benjamin Franklin in negotiating the 
exchange of prisoners. A fourth brother 
of this family, Ezra, it may be added, 
was a captain in the army and was close 
beside General Lee at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and within hearing of the words 
addressed to him by General Washington 
when he rode up in his historic rage and 
saved the day. 
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But perhaps the most picturesque 
figure, and certainly one of the most 
important in Newburyport during the 
Revolution was that of Nathaniel Tracy, 
a rich merchant of the place who ven- 
tured all his fortune on the sea. It was 
he who owned and sent out of Newbury- 
port Harbor in August, 1775, the first 
privateer fitted out in the United States. 
Between that time and 1783 he was 
chief owner of 110 merchant vessels, 
valued with their cargoes at $2,733,300; 
23 of these were letters-of-marque, 
mounting 298 guns, and registering over 
1,600 men. During the same time he 








"*R. S. Spofford.” 


was also principal owner of 24 cruising 
ships, carrying 340 guns, and nearly 3000 
men. At the end of the war there re- 
mained of his fleet of merchantmen but 
13 vessels. Of the 24 cruisers but 1 was 
left; but he could show for them a 
record of 120 vessels taken from the 
enemy, with 2225 prisoners of war; 
while the sale of these vessels and 
their cargoes had brought $3,950,000 in 
specie, of which Mr. Tracy gave more 
than $1,670,000 for various public uses. 
Surely his cruisers, before they were lost, 
captured, or destroyed, had amply ful- 
filled their mission toward their country. 
3ut the fortunes of 
their generous owner 
never recovered 
from the shock of so 
many and such heavy 
losses. 

He was indeed a 
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merchant prince, 
both liberal and mag- 
nificent. He pos- 
sessed a town house 
and country seats. 
He _ had _sbeautiful 
gardens, shrubbery, 
hot-houses, and arti- 
ficial fish-ponds. 
He must have also 
owned lands beyond 
the bounds of his 
Native city, for it 
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used to be said of him that he could 
travel to Virginia and sleep every night 
beneath his own roof-tree. He kept 
fine horses with splendid equipages and 


is composed of different terraces. There 
is likewise a hot-house and a number of 
young trees. The house is handsome 
and well finished, and everything breathes 
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liveries. His wife wore notable laces 
and embroideries, and they entertained 
with lavish hospitality. His house was 
provided with a deep, cool wine-cellar 
—such as many Newburyport houses 
can still show, although the visitor who 
to-day peeps into their dark recesses 
is not likely to behold there aught but 
empty blackness and ancient cobwebs ; 
and it is related that Mr. Tracy on 
one occasion caught two of his negroes 
in this sacred precinct, one with a lifted 
silver goblet in his hand, filled to the 
brim with rare old wine in which he 
was just about to drink to better times. 
Another very different anecdote reminds 
us of this same cellar and its contents. 
Talleyrand, during his stay in the city in 
1780, spent an evening in the ‘Tracy 
household, with his friend the Marquis de 
Chastellux and two other distinguished 
French gentlemen. ‘The Marquis has 
left a record of their visit. 

“This is in a very beautiful situation,” 
he says, speaking of the house, “ but of 
that I could myself form no judgment, as 
it was already night. I went, however, 
by moonlight to see the garden, which 


that air of magnificence accompanied 
with simplicity which is to be found only 
among merchants. The evening passed 
rapidly by the aid of agreeable conversa- 
tion and a few glasses of punch. . . . At 
ten o’clock an excellent supper was served. 
We drank good wine, Miss Lee sang, and 
prevailed upon Messrs. Talleyrand and de 
Vaudreuil to sing also. ‘Towards mid- 
night the ladies withdrew, but we con- 
tinued drinking Madeira and Xery. Mr. 
Tracy, according to the custom of the 
country, offered us pipes, which were 
accepted by M. 
de Talleyrand 
and M. de Mon- 
tesquieu, the 
consequence of 
which was that 
they became in- 
toxicated and 
were led home, 
where they were 
happy to get to 
bed. As to my- 
self, I remained 
perfectly cool, 
and continued 
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to converse on trade and politics with 
Mr. Tracy.” 

It may have been the pipes that so 
overcame M. de Talleyrand and his 
friend, but I think we may doubt it with- 
out uncharitableness, since it was then no 
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very uncommon occurrence for natives 
of the place, bred up in that custom of 
the country, to suffer in the same way. 
Nor was Mr. Tracy’s establishment by 
any means the only one conducted on a 
magnificent scale. The wife of Tristram 
Dalton, another wealthy merchant and 
the first Massachusetts senator, “ rode 
out bride” in a coach with six white 
horses decorated with wedding favors, 
coachmen and footmen in brilliant new 
liveries, and accompanied by four out- 
riders. His return from the seat of gov- 
ernment with his family was announced 
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as that of “The Hon. Tristram Dalton, 
lady, and suite.” Newspapers of the 
day contain advertisements of porters, 
gardeners, waiters, skilled ladies’ maids, 
and others whose services are required only 
where life is carried on liberally and 
luxuriously. Teach- 
ers of dancing and 
fencing were in re- 
quest. Dinners, 
balls, and other fes- 
tivities were  fre- 
quent, and _ beside 
private entertain- 
ments the city 
boasted an elegant 
assembly-room with 
parlors and draw- 
ing-rooms attached, 
where the beaux 
and belles displayed 
their grace, their 
laces, and _ their 
French velvets on 
the dancing floor, 
while their elders 
played at cards. 
Jellies, fruit, cakes, 
wines, and hot 
punch were the 
favorite evening 
refreshments, with 
the “whips” of 
delicately flavored 
cream which pre- 
ceded the introduc- 
tion of ices. Sylla- 
bub, an earlier fav- 
orite, a mixture of 
milk, wine, sugar, 
and spice, served 
from a glass bowl standing upon a little 
square table made for the purpose, had 
not wholly gone out of fashion, though its 
place was being rapidly usurped by tea. 
The costumes were often of great rich- 
ness, the finest fabrics being especially 
brought from Paris and Lyons to the 
ladies of the Port. 

Nor was this society brilliant merely in 
an external sense. There was a small 
proportion of roystering young blades 
whose antics met with more toleration 
than would be granted them now, while 
it was considered one of the plainest 
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rules of friendly courtesy to overlook en- 
tirely the occasional excesses at festal 
times of gentlemen of sedater character. 
But during the twenty-five years of the 
city’s great prosperity, the open-handed 
patriots, Tracy and Dalton, were but two 
in a group of notable men, among whom 
were numbered Theophilus Parsons, in 
whose office were the three brilliant young 
students, Rufus King, Robert Treat Paine, 
and John Quincy Adams, studying law at 
the same time; the Rev. Edward Bass, 
afterwards first bishop of Massachusetts ; 
Theophilus Bradbury, judge and member 
of Congress; Jona- 
than Jackson, long 
in the public ser- 
vice; Ralph and 
Stephen Cross, ship- 
builders and _patri- 
ots; and Jacob 
Perkins, the inven- 
tor, then employed 
in making for the 
government, dies for 





the stamping of coin, 
and plates for stere- 
otyping bank bills. 
Other rich and gen- 
erous merchants 
there were too, and 
always a_ sprinkling 
of fine old sea cap- 
tains and dashing 
young Officers, at 
home for a sight of 
wife or sweetheart 
between two priva- 
teering trips or mer- 
chant voyages. 

The first of the 
series of disasters 
that befell the thriv- 
ing city — the third 
in Massachusetts, 
only Boston and 
Salem outranking it 
in importance—was 
great and _ sudden. 
The Embargo was proclaimed in 
cember, 1807; the city’s trade 
soon reduced to a few coasters and 
smugglers ; the wharves were lined with 
idle ships and crowded with muttering 
sailors; the sound of hammers ceased 
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in the ship-yards, and snow drifted win- 
ter long through the ribs of unfinished 
vessels on the stocks. The first anni- 
versary of the issue of the Act of Em- 
bargo was signalized by the tolling of 
bells, firing of minute guns and hanging 
of flags at half mast. A procession of 
sailors with crape on their arms marched 
to the sound of muffled drums, escorting 
a dismantled ship on a cart, bearing a 
flag inscribed “ Death to Commerce.” 
A young man dressed like an old sailor 
stood on the quarter deck with a spy- 
glass in his hand, beside whom was a 
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painted motto, “ Which way shall I steer?” 
Every little while he cast the lead, as if 
taking soundings among shoals, and on 
arriving opposite the Custom House the 
car was halted and he made a speech re- 
flecting severely upon the Government. 
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Four years later occurred the great 
fire of Newburyport, which swept away 
in a night the very heart of the city, 
clearing a tract of sixteen and a half 
acres and consuming nearly two hundred 
and fifty buildings, many of them among 
the most valuable in the place. The loss 
was about a million — not very terrible in 
this day of treble and quintuple million- 
naires, but a calamity of appalling mag- 
nitude in that more moderate time. 
Prompt and generous help was sent from 
cities, religious societies, and individuals, 
the city of Boston leading with $24,000. 
One of the best-remembered gifts was 
that of the Shaker communities of New 
Hampshire who sent five wagon loads of 
wisely selected goods—food, clothing, 
bedding and the like—such as were 
among the first needs of the burned-out 
citizens. On the road a driver of one 
of the loads was asked to sell some of 


it was the accident of his thus losing his 
employment which caused him to leave 
the town and enter elsewhere upon that 
career with which the world is familiar. 
Following close upon the fire came the 
War of 1812. Disapproved throughout 
New England, it was nowhere more hear- 
tily detested than in Newburyport. An 
adventurous minority, it is true, saw in it 
a chance for further privateering, and 
some very brilliant achievements were 
the result of the little fleet which they 
sent forth. The sloop of war Wasp— 
named doubtless for the famous Wasp of 
the fight with the /7o/c — was built and 
manned at Newburyport, and _ sailed 
thence with a crew of young and green 
hands (all of whom were sea-sick for the 
first week out), a few days after celebra- 
ting Washington’s Birthday by a ball on 
board. In three months she took and 
destroyed twelve British merchant vessels 
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his commodities. “The goods are not 
for sale, friend,’’ was the answer, “ but 
if thou art a sufferer, take what thou 
needest.””> None were taken, and the 
wagon reached Newburyport with its load 
unlightened. One of the burned-out 
storekeepers was an uncle of George 
Peabody with whom the famous banker 
was at the time employed as clerk, and 


and sent a thirteenth into port, having 
been several times fiercely engaged with 
armed vessels of greatly superior strength. 
Her fate was long unknown, but it was at 
last made certain that she went down at 
sea in the night, after having fought a 
British frigate until quite disabled. Fifty 
thousand dollars of prize money was dis- 
tributed by the government to the heirs of 
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her officers and crew. Yet in spite of a 
maritime record like this, much of the 
Newburyport shipping remained hauled 
up at the wharves during the years of the 
war, useless, the masts crowned with those 
inverted tar barrels for the protection of 
the rigging, which were jocularly known 
as “ Madison’s Nightcaps.” 

The period of depression in the city’s 








years ago has not been replaced; while 
the largest has been emptied of its 
looms, men and machinery being now 
employed in the South; nor is it likely 
to be used for the same _ industry 
again. 

Shipbuilding experienced a moderate 
revival, and old men can remember see- 
ing eighty vessels on the stocks at the 
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fortunes was about as long as had been 
that of its wealth and importance. ‘There 
were no large capitalists left; after so 
much disaster and so many losses men 
had become timid and slow to risk their 
money in large enterprises; many of the 
old trades had been of necessity aban- 
doned and others did not quickly take 
their places, and commerce had betaken 
itself to other ports. But at the end of 
nearly a quarter of a century, matters 
began to mend. Very gradually the city 
ceased to decay — then began once more 
to live. Some of the ancient industries 
were revived, and new ones were intro- 
duced. A cotton mill was built. Others 
followed, and at one time it was supposed 
that Newburyport was destined to become 
a factory town of which this business 
should be the chief support. But it does 
not now appear that this expectation is 
to be realized. A mill burned down some 


same time. But it decayed again, and 
for six years no vessels were built. Now, 
though work in the old ship-yards has been 
resumed and the number built tends to 
increase, it is not yet a large one. Sev- 
eral other businesses are carried on in 
the place, which are interesting from the 
length of time they have been established. 
The new fancy for gold beads, for instance, 
creates a demand which Newburyport 
does much toward supplying, but it is no 
new fancy there. Since the time when 
the string of little yellow spheres consti- 
tuted the sole and cherished adornment 
of the frugal farmers’ wives, there has 
been a Moulton of Newburyport engaged 
in their manufacture. The business was 
founded at least as early as 1717, and 
possibly, as recently discovered records 
seem to show, a quarter of a century 
before that. 

The manufacture of shoes in the New 
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England towns dates back to the middle 
of the last century, when small coasting 
vessels carried the produce of their farms 
to New York, returning with hides, which, 
during the long winters when no farm 
work could be done, were made by hand 
into shoes. Later, the use of machinery 
of course changed the entire character 
of the business, and its introduction into 
Newburyport under the new form is due 
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easy walking and driving distance of the 
town, — the High Street of which indeed 
continues on through Newbury across the 
River Parker and is lined on both sides, 
as it merges from a street into a country 
road, with farms, fields of onions, and 
plenteous apple orchards. The farming 
lands of the Newburies are in many parts 
so singularly fertile, green and beautiful 
as to suggest a scene of rural Old 
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to a few persons, of whom the present 
mayor, Mr. Elisha P. Dodge, has been 
the most prominent. It has so grown 
and thriven that we now not infrequently 
see the city referred to in the direct if 
unpoetic English of the newspapers as 
one of the “shoe towns” of Massachu- 
setts. Cinderella should be its patron 
lady, for the shoes made there are chiefly 
of the feminine gender. 

The Newburyport of to-day yet keeps, 
amid much that is modern, many things 
reminiscent of each of its different stages 
of development. Set apart from the 
mother colony of Newbury in 1764 asa 
separate township, the boundaries of 
which were later altered and enlarged, 
Newburyport lies along the Merrimac in 
a strip too narrow to include much beside 
the city itself. But Newbury and West 
Newbury, its near neighbors and rela- 
tions, abound in ancient farms within 


England rather than of New England. 
There is, too, an unusual persistence of 
the old names and ownership, that re- 
minds one of the older country. Kent’s 
Island, for instance, —a farm occupying 
a “Marsh Island” so like that of Miss 
Jewett’s story as to have been claimed for 
its veritable scene — bears the name of 
one of the original settlers, to whom it 
was granted in 1647, and still belongs to 
the same family. The estate was entailed 
to the oldest male heir, and so descended 
until an unforeseen trouble arose — the 
birth of twin sons, of whom not even a 
tedious legal suit and investigation could 
decide which was the elder — in conse- 
quence of which the property was equally 
divided. In Oldtown, as_ that part 
of Newbury adjacent to the city called, 
everybody is cousin to everybody else, 
and some of the ancient names have 
become so common as to serve hardly 
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better than no name at all. ‘A stranger 
is entirely bewildered, and even among 
natives brought up under the shadow of 
the family tree there is confusion, and 
some curious devices are resorted to, to 
distinguish different members of the 
family. 

The Oldtown church, which replaces 
a much older edifice destroyed by fire, 
is not especially interesting; but the 
little graveyard opposite it, occupying a 
partially terraced slope descending to a 
pond, contains a number of such epi- 
taphs as delight the antiquary. ‘That of 
Timothy Noyes, who died in 1718, reads 
thus : 

“Good Timothy in 
HisYouthfull days 
He liued much 
Unto Gods prayse 
When age came one 
He and his wife 
Thay liud a holy 
& a pious life 
Therefor you children 
Whos nams are noyes 
Make Jesus Christ 
Your only Choyse. 


The lower waterside region of the city, 
called Joppa, possesses interest alike 
through picturesqueness and association. 
Its dingy houses and clam sheds at the 
verge of the tide are hardly pleasing in 
themselves, and if at some times one’s 
nostrils are there filled with the delicious 
savor and saltness of the sea breeze, at 
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others they encounter a very ancient and 
fish-like smell, which the native of New- 
buryport does not wholly enjoy, and the 
inland visitor still less. But the river 
view, seen at first in glimpses between 
the houses and further down in its full 
breadth and beauty from the long open 
stretch of the sea wall—this view is 
entirely beautiful. 

The Merrimac, widening to its mouth, 
there spreads sparkling over the broad 
expanse of the Flats, full and blue at 
high tide with white sails skimming its 
ripples ; at low tide leaving in the curve 
of the shore wide stretches of green eel 
grass, shallow water, and glistening mud 
where the clammers wade and bend at 
their work. The two points, Salisbury, 
and Plum Island, a light-house brilliant 
in dazzling whiteness upon the latter, 
mark where the river narrows again two 
miles below to meet the sea, and the line 
of white-caps, if the wind is fresh, can 
plainly be seen breaking across the bar. 
If it blows hard, their steady roar is in 
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one’s ears; and after listening awhile it is 
not difficult to distinguish the separate 
crashing stroke of each great wave. If 
it blows a gale, spray fills the air and 
drives across the street; thick yellow 
flakes of foam strike against the windows 
of the opposite houses, where some fall 
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entire crest of a wave of especial height 
and violence will sweep across the narrow 
roadway and whirl its dying eddies 
against the threshold of a dwelling. 
Some of the Joppa houses still retain the 
little railed platform on the roof, which 
in the city’s seafaring day was used not 
to enjoy the view, but to scan the sea for 
incoming sails. Often have the women 
of the household crouched there in squally 
weather, the family telescope steadied on 
the railing before them, gazing at the 
tempestuous white fury of the South 
Breaker, a perilous shoal well known to 
mariners, extending seaward from Plum 
Island, where some black mass of wreck- 
age would be tossed and tumbled and 
dashed to pieces as they looked. Nor 
do all the tragedies of the waterside 
belong to time of storm. 

It was on the 15th of March, but 
in bitterly cold weather, that a boy, a 
fisherman’s son, playing about the street, 
chanced to look out upon the harbor, and 
saw there a boat manned by five men. 
He continued his play, but some time 
after looked again, and noticed that it 
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back and some adhere, while others hang, 
a strange burden, on the boughs of the 
lilac bushes at the door. In the wild 
gales of the equinoxes or the fierce 
storms of winter, it sometimes happens 
that not spray and foam only, but the 


had made no progress. He thought it 
odd, but went on playing, looking up 
again and yet again to see the boat still 
in almost the same position. At last his 
curiosity was sufficiently aroused to impel 
him to go into the house for a telescope. 
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Looking through that, he observed that 
the men, though sitting in their places as 
if to row, were not rowing. He spoke to 
a neighbor, and soon a dory was manned 
and put off to investigate. As they ap- 
proached, they saw the men in the other 
boat sitting straight and still, each in his 
seat as if nothing was amiss, — only, they 
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ories of old-fashioned sermons of vigor- 
ous doctrine and frequently of violent 
politics, of long-drawn hymns “ deaconed 
out” verse by verse, of prayers for ves- 
sels outward bound, of the annual con- 
tribution taken up the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving for the ransom of captive 
sailors in Algiers—the Old South has 
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did not row nor move. As they came 
nearer they saw why. Every man was 
dead, with staring eyes wide open. Their 
boat, it was ascertained, had been cap- 
sized, but they had succeeded in right- 
ing her and climbing into her. There, 
drenched with the icy water, the mercury 
at zero, their oars lost while they strug- 
gled in the river, they had sat helpless, 
and had frozen stark and stiff in sight of 
home. One of them was the father of 
the boy who had first discovered the 
drifting boat. 

Not far from Joppa, but nearer to the 
heart of the city, stands the First Presby- 
terian Church of Newburyport, commonly 
called the Old South Church, one of the 
buildings most full of historic associations. 
Besides such memories as it shares with 
other old churches of the place — mem- 


other claims upon public interest. There 
George Whitefield, to whose eloquence 
the founding of the church was due, 
often preached. Almost next door to it 
he died on the morning of the Sabbath 
when he had expected to preach there 
once again; within its precincts his 
bones now lie, and a cenotaph of marble 
has been erected to his memory. It 
does not cover his remains, however, for 
his bones are underneath the pulpit, and 
can be viewed by the curious visitor. 
The bones of the right arm were once 
stolen from the coffin and taken to Eng- 
land, but were restored several years 
later by the conscience-stricken possessor, 
accompanied by proofs that the restora- 
tion was genuine. It is certainly a sin- 
gular fate, that the bones of the great 
English preacher should thus be on ex- 
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hibition in a New England church, like 
those of a saint in Catholic Italy. The 
first minister of the church, a friend of 
Whitefield, the Rev. Jonathan Parsons, 
assumed his charge in 1746, having him- 
self urged at his ordination all the reasons 
he could find against his fitness, conclu- 
ding by asking the congregation if they 
still desired him for their minister. ‘Their 
reply being in the affirmative, he accepted 
the call, and the services proceeded. 
He must have been a man of unusual 
force and spirit. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution, when patriotic feeling ran 
nigh, many ministers treated the burning 
questions of the hour from the pulpit, 
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and urged their hearers to the resistance 
of tyranny. But Jonathan Parsons did 
more. He closed one of his sermons 
with an appeal to his hearers to form 
volunteer companies, and invited such as 
were ready to enlist to step out into the 
broad aisle. There was no hanging back. 
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Ezra Lunt was the first to come forward 
before the eyes of the congregation ; 
others followed ; and before the meeting 
broke up there had been raised within 
the church walls the first volunteer com- 
pany organized for service in the Con- 
tinental Army. Afterwards, under Cap- 
tain Lunt, it rendered a good account of 
itself at Bunker Hill. 

Yet another interesting scene was en- 
acted there during the Revolution. The 
expedition against Quebec under Bene- 
dict Arnold, which embarked from New- 
buryport for the Kennebec, was quartered 
in the city for several days, the troops 
being in part accommodated in the rope- 
walks of the 
place, while 
others camped 
near Oldtown 
Green, and the 
higher officers, 
Arnold, Aaron 
Burr, Daniel 
Morgan, Henry 
Dearborn, and 
others, were lav- 
ishly entertained 
by representative 
citizens —a cour- 
tesy which was 
repaid by treating 
the inhabitants to 





a grand review 
before their de- 
parture. One 


day of their stay 
was Sunday, when 
the troops, with 
flags flying and 
drums rolling, 
marched to the 
Old South, where 
their chaplain, 
the Rev. Samuel 
Spring, had been 
invited to preach. 
Tradition tells us 
that citizens crowded the galleries and 
every available standing point elsewhere, 
but the body of the church was given up 
to the soldiers, who were halted in the 
aisles until his arrival. As he entered 
and passed through their lines to take his 
place in the high, carved pulpit —a stal- 
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wart, handsome, bright-eyed young man, 
six feet tall and of fine military carriage — 
they presented arms, then stacked their 
muskets in the side aisles, and took 
their seats, and the service began, the 
preacher’s text being, “If thy Spirit go 
not up with us, carry us not up hence.” 
Two days later, amidst a tumult of 
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the Sabbath.”’ But of the sixteen others, 


most are modern and of religious, not 
historic, interest. ‘Two, however, have 
pleasing associations and traditions. ‘The 


church of the First Religious Society 
(Unitarian) does not date back further 
than 1801, but is notable for its fine, 
old-fashioned architecture. The inte- 


gi 
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Hall in W. R. Johnson’s House. — Formerly Tracy’s Country Seat. 


popular excitement, the expedition em- 
barked upon eleven transports, and glided 
out of the harbor on a fine breezy morn- 
ing, with music on the decks and white 
sails shining in the sun. But some of 
those who had heard the young minister’s 
discourse had been so pleased and im- 
pressed, that when in two years’ time the 
new North Church desired a pastor, a 
letter was written inviting his acceptance 
of the charge. He was still with the 
army, and his reply, dated “ ‘Ticonderoga, 
August 12,” declined the offer on the 
ground of his engagements as chaplain. 
But no sooner was he released from those 
engagements than he accepted the re- 
newed request. He was for forty-two 
years the pastor of the North Church of 
Newburyport, and was father of the noted 
Gardiner Spring of the Brick Church, 
New York. 

Newburyport is well provided with 
churches ; so well that it is not difficult to 
believe the statement of an old local 
geography, that the place has always been 
remarkable for its “strict observance of 


rior remains substantially unaltered to- 
day, and the minister still preaches from 
a tall pulpit reached by two narrow 
flights of stairs, lifted so far above the 
congregation that every time he sits down 
he becomes invisible. The present build- 
ing replaces one which occupied the site 
of the present Market Square, and was 
purchased and destroyed by the city. 
It was in front of this former church that 
a crowd of ship carpenters, under the 
lead of Eleazer Johnson, made a fine 
bonfire from a pile of boxes of tea, some 
time before the Boston Tea Party had 
made the destruction of the hated article 
a favorite act with patriots. The spire 
of this church was once struck by 
lightning, and as Benjamin Franklin 
chanced to be in town, he of course 
visited it to investigate ; a letter of his is 
preserved in which he minutely describes 
the effect of the electric fluid, and its 
manner of passing from the belfrey to a 
room belowalong a clock wire “ no bigger 
than a common knitting needle,” which it 
“ blew all to smoke.” 
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The society was organized in 1725, 
and the Rev. John Lowell settled as its 
first pastor. A curious fact in its history 
is that Mr. Fox, at one time its minister, 
was the first to introduce the idea of 
Sunday-school picnics to the people of 
the staid old city, who were at first 
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than can Newburyport, and every sum- 
mer sees an almost universal outflocking 
of the inhabitants to enjoy them. The 
two beaches, Salisbury and Plum Island 
are in particular the scene of summer 

long festivity. 
The Episcopal Church of St. Paul’s 
had for its minister 
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i patriots, and his flock 


would not allow him 
to pray for the king, 


Pulpit of the Old South Church 


greatly shocked and then much amused 
thereby. It struck them as undignified 
and absurd to see a minister driving out 
into the country in a wagon with a crowd 
of young folks and a pile of lunch baskets. 
The spectacle, now so familiar, excited 
laughter and ridicule, and these gay and 
simple pioneer picnic parties were dub- 
bed derisively “ Fox’s Caravans.” The 
fashion soon became popular, however, 
as indeed picnics without the special 
countenance of the church had been from 
a very early day. No city can show a 
more delightful variety of attractions of 


wood and field, riverside and seaside, 
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during the Revolu- 
tion, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bass, afterwards 
first bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He can- 
not have been as 
ardent in his politics 
as the other clergy 
of the town, or he 
could hardly have 
made, nor his congre- 
gation have accepted, 
the compromise 
which was effected in 
the church service. 
He would not pray 
for the success of the 
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so all prayers of a 
public and _ political 
nature were omitted 
entirely. He 
nevertheless 
sionally hooted in the 
streets as a ‘Tory. 
Nor were his sup 
porters in England 
satisfied with his half 
way position, and 
they withdrew the 
given him, on the 
he been truly loyal 
he could not have remained in such a 
nest of disaffection as Newburyport. 
The church lost by theft a few years 
a silver communion service given 
by William and Mary to King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and by the society there, which 
was already well provided, presented to 
the younger and poorer church. A 
former rector of St. Paul’s, Rev. William 
Horton, left a public bequest in the form 
of a sum of money to build an almshouse, 
which was erected three years ago ina 
beautiful rural situation on the outskirts 


was 
occa- 


assistance formerly 
ground that had 


ago 
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of the city, and is a fine and substantial 
building. 

Among other buildings of note in the 
city is the Public Library, founded in 
1854 by Josiah Little, with a gift of five 
thousand dollars, since supplemented by 
others from citizens and friends. George 
Peabody in 1868 gave it fifteen thousand 
dollars. Within recent years an annex 
has been built through the munificence 
of the late Mr. Michael Simpson, and a 
reading-room established and maintained 
by Mr. William C. Todd. The library 
building was originally the town house of 
Nathaniel Tracy. It has been enlarged 
and altered of necessity to accommodate 
both the books and the public ; but the 
two rooms are preserved in one of which 
George Washington held his reception on 
his visit to the place, while the other was 
used for the same purpose by Lafayette. 
The latter contains many interesting por- 
traits, the property of the Historical So- 
ciety, while autographs and other relics 
are displayed in different parts of the 
building. Next door to this fine old 
edifice stands the fine new one of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, re- 
cently completed, the generous gift of 
Mrs. George Corliss, as a memorial of 
her husband. 

But the charm of Newburyport is its 
High Street, three miles in length, wind- 
ing in beautiful curves along the summit 
of the slope upon which the city is built, 
lined on both sides with trees, the noble 
old elms in many places meeting in an 
arch of green above the roadway. On 
the upper side of the street many of the 
houses are set back upon the Ridge, a 
higher crest of the slope, and are ap- 
proached by lawns or terraces. ‘The 
houses are both of the old style and the 
new, mingled not inharmoniously ; but to 
the eye of a stranger the old — square, 
dignified, ample, simple in outline and 
hospitable in suggestion — would seem to 
preponderate, lending as they do its dis- 
tinctive character to the street. Not far 
from midway of its length is a public 
park, encircling a pond, which tradition 
states was created in a night by an earth- 
quake in the early days of the town. 
This pond is in a deep depression sur- 
rounded by green terraces, which are in 
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turn surrounded at their upper level by 
broad walks shaded by drooping elms. 
Close back of this park rise the two old 
Burying Hills; at one end of it is a 
statue of Washington by Ward, at the 
other a large grammar school ; the build- 
ing of the High and Putnam schools is 
opposite to it, and the Court House 
stands within its precincts. Green Street, 
which leads from it to the river, shows at 
the foot of its shady, sloping avenue a de- 
lightful glimpse of blue water; and of 
this the citizens can never be deprived, 
since land has recently been secured 
there for a future riverside park. Few 
cities can show a more pleasing and 
characteristic public ground than the 
park already existing, nor a more fit and 
attractive situation than that of the one 
to come. 
Newburyport is the 
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names of a number of noted persons, 
besides those already mentioned. William 
Lloyd Garrison was born here, in a house 
still standing, next but one to the Old 
South Church. From the age of four- 
teen to that of twenty-one he was a 
printer in the office of the Newburyport 
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Herald, and the first paper which he 
edited was published in Newburyport. 
A fellow-townsman, Isaac Knapp, was his 
partner in the publication of the famous 
Liberator. Caleb Cushing, the city’s 
first mayor, was born across the river in 
Salisbury, but is always considered, and 
considered himself, a Newburyport man. 
Major Ben: Perley Poore’s charming resi- 
dence at Indian Hill has long been noted 
for its beauty, and for the many curiosi- 


ties collected within its picturesque walls 
during the late owner’s lifetime. Gen- 
eral A. W. Greely is a native of the 
place, and it is a pleasing incident that 
on the return voyage after his terrible 
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Arctic sojourn, the ship in which he was 
on its way to Portsmouth, first neared the 
coast off the mouth of the Merrimac, thus 
giving him for his first sight of his own 
country the familiar outlines of the Old- 
town hills and the white spire of a church 
near his home. William Wheelwright, 
the great projector of public enterprise in 
South America, was also a native of New- 
buryport, and remembered the city of his 
birth in his will, bequeathing to it a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the purpose of 
scientific educatior, the income of which 
is at present expended in sending students, 
to the Institute of Technology in Boston. 
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of tobacco, with a motto above, in Latin, 
“In essentials, united ; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” The 
name of another poet, the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly, neither a native nor a resident 
of the city, is yet one closely connected 
with it. A lover of the old town, his 
face was well-known upon its streets; 
he had within it many personal friends, 
and was a frequent visitor to the large 
Parochial School, where all the children 
knew and welcomed him. A reading 
circle recently founded bears his name. 
The poet Whittier, born in Haverhill 
and long a resident of Amesbury, has 
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Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s beauti- 
ful home, Deer Island, midway of the 
Merrimac and connected with the New- 
buryport shore by Chain Bridge, the 
oldest suspension bridge in New England 
and a most picturesque structure, is well- 
known to the public through pictures and 
descriptions. The ancestors of both Long- 
fellow and Lowell were Newbury men ; 
and Mr. Lowell preserved at Elmwood 
the panel which formerly adorned the 
mantelpiece of the Rev. John Lowell of 
Newburyport. Upon it is a painting rep- 
resenting a group of ministers seated 
around a table bearing a bowl and a dish 





spent much time in Newburyport, and 
seems to belong to it as much as to either 
of the other towns. He has indeed made 
the Merrimac the most musical of our 
rivers, and bestowed upon the inhabitants 
of its whole seaward valley the delight of 
dwelling in a region lovely not alone in its 
natural aspect, but filled with the beauty 
of a poetry that uplifts and glorifies alike 
its traditions, household tales, and visible 
nature. If no line has here been quoted 
of the many he has written at once apt 
and beautiful, descriptive of scenes and 
persons mentioned, it is only through fear 
of the temptation to quote too much. 
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The Y. M. C. A. Building. 


Almost every portion of the Essex land- 
scape has somewhere been touched by 
Whittier; and upon no portion has he 
dwelt with greater frequency than upon 
the places round about old Newburyport. 

John Pierpont, the writer of hymns ; 
George Lunt, the poet; Hannah Gould, 
a literary light of some magnitude in her 
day, whose verses celebrating what Dr. 
Holmes rather slightingly calls that 
“stately vegetable,” the old elm of New- 


bury, are not yet forgotten; John B. 
Gough, the temperance orator — better 
known to the old town, however, in the 
days of his shame than those of his 
fame; Colonel T. W. Higginson, once 
the young minister of the old Unitarian 
church; Jane Andrews, most inspiring 
of teachers, and writer of exquisite stories 
for children — all these names, too, belong 
more or less intimately to the city’s his- 
tory. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


F any journal in the world should 

express love and regret upon the 

death of James Russell Lowell it 
is the New England Magazine. For 
he has been a New Englander, through 
and through, of the best stock. And 
since he knew what he was, or indeed 
that he was anything, he has been proud 
that he was a New Englander. No per- 
son has understood our dialect better 
than he, no one has used it to more pur- 
pose, no one has gone to the root of our 
character and history better than he, no 
one stood for us more loyally when fools 
or knaves attacked us, and no one has 
done us more credit in the fields of litera- 
ture and history. 

And we remember how much of his 
life has been given to the periodical lit- 
erature of New England. Before he was 
twenty years old he was an editor of the 
college magazine, //arvardiana. In 
1842, he was one of the pack-horses, 
who worked in the team of my brother’s 
magazine, the Boston Miscellany. The 
masterly papers he published there, in 
prose and in verse, immediately com- 
manded attention. The on the 
Old English Dramatists were first pub- 
lished there. So soon as that magazine 
was given up, therefore, when his friend 
Mr. Carter projected the /voneer, as a 
sort of successor to it, with just the same 
form, type, and purpose, he became the 
editor of the Pioneer. It speaks of the 
school in which all these young men 
were bred, that the page, the type, the 
width of columns of these magazines 
were taken from the two-column pam- 
phlet editions of Chapman, the English 
publisher, in which, at that time, they 
were reading their Browning. 

It was in 1843 that the three numbers 
of the Pioneer were published, — and 
that the Pronecr ceased to be. ‘This was 
fourteen years before Messrs. Phillips and 
Sampson gave the dinner party at which 
the Avantic was born, — and Mr. Lowel! 
then became its first editor. Mr. Phil- 


essays 


lips, — who should be gratefully remem- 
bered as a true publisher, a spirited and 
forward-looking man, to whom Boston, 
not to say American literature is largely 
indebted, — convoked a party of gentle- 
men to dine with him and his partner 
Mr. Sampson. At that party there were 
present, I think, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Pres- 
cott, Mr. Parkman, Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Lowell, and Mr. Underwood. I will not 
dare name other guests. When the din- 
ner was wellnigh ended, Mr. Phillips 
made a little speech, in which he said 
that the firm of Phillips & Sampson were 
going to establish a magazine. He said: 
“We do not pretend that we can write 
such prophecies as Mr. Emerson, such 
history as Mr. Prescott and Mr. Parkman, 
such poetry as Dr. Holmes or Mr. 
Lowell; but we do pretend that we 
know the American people better than 
any of you.” This was perfectly true, — 
and each of these gentlemen knew it. 
All of those I have named, excepting 
perhaps Mr. Emerson, became contribu- 
tors to the new magazine, and Mr. 
Lowell for some years was the editor in 
chief —with the constant assistance, I 
believe, of Mr. Underwood. Afterward, 
at the request of Ticknor & Fields, he 
took charge of the North American Re- 
zvew', — and he continued this charge, in 


connection with Professor Norton, for 
several years. Mr. Lowell was, there- 
fore, his life through almost, one of 
the honorable craft of editors. He is to 


be remembered first of all as the most 


distinguished editor of New England 
magazines. 
Mr. Lowell, like his kinsman Dr. 


Holmes, has again and again, in joke or 
in earnest, dwelt on the advantage to any 
man of having a good New England 
ancestry. Dr. Holmes has insisted on 
the value of having this ancestry made up 


‘in part of old New England ministers ; 


and I think we could find passages to 
that effect in Mr. Lowell’s backward- 
looking glimpses. He had this good 
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fortune. His father was, for half a cen- 
tury and more, the beloved and honored 
minister of the West Church in Boston. 
This was the radical church of its day 
when it was under the ministry of May- 
hew, who has been called “the John 
Baptist of the Revolution.”” Mayhew met 
Sam Adams in the street one morning, 
and said to him, “‘ Adams, we have com- 
munion of churches ; why do we not have 
communion of states?’’ And from those 
words of his, it is said, grew the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence, which ri- 
pened into the Confederacy, which ripened 
into the Union. ‘The West Church never 
lost its attitude of independence. Dr. 
Lowell would never take any theological 
name, which should part him from other 
Congregationalists ; and his successor, Dr. 
Bartol, has always been true to such tradi- 
tion. The grandfather of Dr. Lowell was 
also one of the New England ministers. 
He was one of those who preached ser- 
mons when young men went out to fight 
the French, and preached sermons again 
in memory of their death when they had 
been slain in battle. He was of New- 
buryport, and for two generations the 
family counts as of Essex County. But 
Lowell’s grandfather, he who comes be- 
tween the Newbury minister and the Bos- 
ton minister, is the John Lowell to whom 
Massachusetts men owe the phrase in our 
constitution, “All men are created free 
and equal.’’ Lowell was in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1780. He in- 
troduced into the Bill of Rights this 
passage from the Bill of Rights of Vir- 
ginia, with the avowed determination of 
emancipating every slave in Massachu- 
setts; and the freedom of every slave 
followed as soon as that constitution went 
into effect. There is a good sort of 
grandfather for the author of the “ Biglow 
Papers!”’ Farther back they were Boston 
people for a generation; but the origin 
of the family is in old Newbury. A John 
Lowell arrived there in 1639, with a son 
who was also John Lowell, and he was 
a cooper. In those days they spelled it 
Lowle, but the other name has got too 
well established to permit anybody to 
change it back again. To this day, New 
York people, unless they have the ad- 
vantage of a New England education, 
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pronounce the name Lowle or Lole. But 
this may be as they say “chick’n.” The 
city of Lowell in Massachusetts is named 
in honor of an uncle of the poet Lowell, 
a son of the constitution-maker, who was 
among the first to see that Massachusetts 
was to become a manufacturing region, 
and to introduce the manufacture of cot- 
ton. Another relative, a son of this 
gentleman, is the John Lowell, Jr., who, 
dying without issue, made the people of 
Massachusetts his heirs by establishing 
the free courses of education which are 
known in Boston as the Lowell Institute, 
so admirably administered to this day. 

My own personal relation with Lowell 
began when we were both boys in Har- 
vard College. He was a little older than 
I, and was one class in advance of me. 
My older brother, with whom I lived in 
college, and he were most intimate 
friends. He had no room within the 
college walls, and was a great deal with 
us. The fashion of Cambridge was then 
literary. Now the fashion of Cambridge 
runs to social problems. But then we 
were interested in literature. We read 
Byron and Shelley and Coleridge and 
Keats, and we began to read Tennyson 
and Browning. I first heard of Tennyson 
from Lowell, who had borrowed from 
Mr. Emerson the little first volume of 
Tennyson, — which, by the way, contains 
some poems which have never been 
printed elsewhere. We actually passed 
about Tennyson’s poems in manuscript. 
Carlyle’s Essays were being printed at the 
same time, and his French Revolution. 
In such a community, — not two hundred 
and fifty students all told, — literary 
effort was, as I say, the fashion, and 
literary men, among whom Lowell was 
recognized from the very first, were 
special favorites. Indeed, there was that 
in him which made him a favorite every- 
where. 

The Alpha Delta Phi was introduced 
in Cambridge in those days. It was 
formed without the knowledge of the 
members of the government, and in 
actual defiance of college laws. This, 
of course, made it all the more interest- 
ing. It was a purely literary society, and 
the members were eager to do good lit- 
erary work in it. Practica'ly, the little 
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society of Alpha Delta Phi edited /ar- 
vardiana for 1837 and 1838. Lowell 
went into this enterprise eagerly. He 
contributed some little poems, but more 
of his work was in short essays, and he 
wrote two numbers of what they called 
“‘Skillygoliana.” All magazines then 
followed the lead of Blackwood, and this 
was their faint imitation of the miscel- 
laneous chat with which every number of 
Blackwood ended. ‘Then there was what 
one might call the stereotyped imitations 
which college magazines of those days 
thought it funny to print. The Hasty 
Pudding Club in those days had two ora- 
tions and two poems in every year. ‘The 
poems of the class of ’38 were by Lowell 
and the late Rev. J. F. W. Ware. Here 
are a few lines from Lowell’s poems. It 
should be remembered that railroads were 
a novelty in those days. 


“Perchance improvement, in some future time, 
May soften down the rugged path of rhyme, 
3uild a nice railroad to the sacred mount, 
And run a steamboat to the muses’ fount! 
© happy days! when “steaming ” to renown, 
Each bard shall rise, the wonder of his town! 
Oh happy days! when every well-filled car 
With stubborn rhymes in rugged strife shall jar, 
And every scribbler’s tuneless lyre shall squeak, 
While whizzing swiftly up Parnassus’ Peak !” 


* * * * * * * 


“Fain would I more; —but could my muse as- 

pire 

To praise in fitting strains our college choir? 

Ah, happy band! securely hid from sight, 

Ye pour your melting strains with all your 
might; — 

And as the prince, on Prosper’s magic isle, 

Stood spell-bound, listening with a raptured 
smile 

To Ariel’s witching notes, as through the trees 

They stole like angel voices in the breeze, — 

So when some strange divine the hymn gives 
out, 

Pleased with the strains he casts his eyes about, 

All round the chapel gives an earnest stare, 

And wonders where the deuce the singers are, 

Nor dreams that o’er his own bewildered pate 

There hangs suspended such a tuneful weight.” 


It was a matter of course that he should 
be chosen the poet of the class. The 
feeling of the class was as distinct then 
as would now be the feeling of those who 
survive, that here was the poet of New 
England. And Lowell wrote, with more 
care than he had then given to anything, 
his class poem. But at that time he was 
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incurring college censure, chiefly for non- 
attendance at morning chapel. It is to 
be remembered that this meant being up 
and dressed and present at six in the 
morning, if it was then light enough for 
the chaplain to read,—and as the sun 
rose later the hour for chapel was pushed 
along to match it. I remember that 
Lowell hada curicus superstition that if 
he were only in place Monday morning, 
the “faculty ’’ would see him there, and 
that that would answer, with evening 
chapel regular, as it was. But it would 
not answer. ‘The bolt fell, to the distress 
of his near friends who had been hoping 
to pull him through. It was perfectly 
known that the government did not want 
to dismiss him. His father was the inti- 
mate friend of all of them, and every- 
body knew his promise. He was in no 
sort a rebel against college rules or sys- 
tems. He wasa sufficiently good student, 
and every one knew how well his literary 
work was done. I remember that he al- 
ways received forty-eight, which was the 
highest number which could be given for 
themes, by the critical Edward ‘Tyrrel 
Channing, who had marked his charac- 
teristics at that early time. But Lowell 
could not bring himself to prayers, and 
accordingly, when the last term came, he 
was suspended, and sent to Concord for 
the rest of the term. The indignity was 
added that he should not be present at 
Class Day, the last day of the term, to 
deliver his own poem. Sadly the class 
had to print the poem, which is now 
among the rare nuggets of American lit- 
erature, and to go through their ceremo- 
nies without a poet. I have heard in 
later years, what I did not know then, 
that he rode down from Concord in a 
canvas-covered wagon, and peeped out 
through the chinks of the wagon to see 
the dancing around the tree. I fancy he 
received one or two visits from his friends 
in the wagon, but in those times it would 
have been treason to speak of this. 


“We must go! for already more near and more 
near 
The tramp of the paleface falls thick on the 
ear — 
Like the roar of the blast when the storm-spirit 
comes 
Is the clang of the trumps and the death-rolling 
drums. 
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Farewell to the spot where the pine-trees are 
sighing 

O’er the flowery turf where our fathers are 
lying! 

Farewell to the forests our young hunters love, 

We shall soon chase the deer with our fathers 
above ! 


“We must go! and no more shall our council- 

fires glance 

On the senate of chiefs or the warrior’s dance, 

No more in its light shall youth’s eagle eye 
gleam, 

Or the glazed sight of age become young in its 
beam. 

Wail! wail! for our nation; its glory is o’er; 

These hills with our war-songs shall echo no 


more, 
And the eyes of our bravest no more shall look 
bright, 
As they hear of the deeds of their fathers in 
fight ! 
“In the home of our sires we have lingered our 
last, 
Our death-song is swelling the moan of the 
blast; 
Yet to each hallowed spot clings fond memory 
still, 
Like the mist that makes lovely yon far distant 
hill. 


The eyes of our maidens are heavy with weeping, 
The fire ’neath the brow of our young men is 
sleeping, 
And the half-broken hearts of the aged are 
swelling, 
As the smoke curls its last round their desolate 
dwelling! 
“We must go! 
here 
Shall crowd your foul prayers from the Great 
Spirit’s ear, 
And when ye pray for mercy, remember that 
Heaven 
Will forgive (so ye taught us) as ye have for- 
given! 
Ay, slay! and our souls on the pinions of prayer 
Shall mount freely to Heaven and seek justice 
there, 
For the flame of our wigwams points sadly on 
high 
To the sole path of mercy ye’ve left us —to die! 


but the wailings yewring from us 


“God’s glad sun shone as warm on our once 
peaceful homes 
As when gilding the pomp of your proud swell- 
ing domes, 
And his wind sang a pleasanter song to the 


trees 

Than when rustling the silk in your temples of 
ease; 

For He judges not souls by their flesh-garments’ 
hue, 


And His heart is as open for us as for you; 

Though he fashioned the Redman with duskier 
skin, 

Yet the Paleface’s breast is far darker within! 
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“We are gone! 

like snow 

From the soil that is tracked by the foot of his 
foe; 

Like a summer cloud spreading its sails to the 
wind, 

We shall vanish and leave not a shadow behind. 

The blue old Pacific roars loud for his prey, 

As he taunts the tall cliffs with his glittering 
spray ; 

And the sun for our glory sinks fast to his rest, 

All darkly and dim in the clouds of the west! ” 


The proud Redman hath melted 


I have looked in vain in Mr. Cabot’s 
“Life of Emerson” for any allusion to 
Mr. Lowell’s making Emerson’s acquain- 
tance at that time. I should like to know 
whether they did not meet then, and I 
have some vague impression that they 
did. Lowell was already an enthusiast in 
what it is fair to call the worship of Mr. 
Emerson. In “My Study Windows,” he 
says of the first Phi Beta oration, which 
Dr. Holmes calls “ our literary Declara- 
tion of Independence,” that it was “an 
effort without any former parallel in our 
literary annals, a scene always to be trea- 
sured in memory for its picturesqueness 
and its inspiration.” 

Mr. Lowell never maintained any ani- 
mosity against the college for the suspen- 
sion which sent him to Concord. In 
fact, he profited by the time he spent 
there. He was under the tender and 
satisfactory oversight of Dr. Ripley and 
Mrs. Ripley, — names loved and honored 
in all New England memories, — and un- 
doubtedly spent the months to great ad- 
vantage. Let the young reader observe 
that he was always a reader. ‘To the end 
of his life he enjoyed reading, read with 
an iron memory, and knew what he was 
reading for. He left college well for- 
ward in lines of literary life which were 
really not known at that time by many 
men much older than he who had literary 
aspiration. Here is a little note of his, 
which I find in an old portfolio, which 
must have been written in 1839 or 1840, 
—that is to say, when he was about 
twenty years old. I think the note worth 
copying, as showing his interest in a line 
of research which is not yet followed by 
many students, and which then was known 
by an even smaller proportion of thought- 
ful men. 





“ WEDNESDAY. 
“DEAR L.,—I have been at the book-auction 
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and bought Jacob Behmen’s “ Philosophy,” small 
quarto, for $1.10, ditto “ Epistles” for $1.45, and 
Randolph’s * Poems” for $.55. Burnham ran me 
up, but they are good books. I have just got a 
letter from the Man. Come up this evening if 
nothing prevents, will you? 


J. R. L” 


In 1838, the career of letters did not 
exist in New England. For a man to say 
that he was going to live as a man of 
letters would be as if a man should say 
to-day that he was going to live as the 
director of steam air-vessels. Nat. P. 
Willis was perhaps the only instance of a 
man who had given himself to letters, 
and his success was not such as to excite 
ambition in that line. Lowell certainly 
knew that, in theory, he must attach him- 
self to one of the established professions, 
and he studied law. ‘The habit of the 
time was for a pupil to take three or four 
terms in the Cambridge law school, and 
spend the rest of these years in some 
lawyer’s office. His name, therefore, 
will be found as a Bachelor of Laws on 
the Cambridge catalogue of the year 
1840; and for the practice of his pro- 
fession he studied in the office of Mr. 
Loring, a gentleman distinguished through 
New England as a counsellor and ad- 
vocate and for the dignity and true 
loyalty of all his work, in court or before 
the public. But Mr. Lowell did not pre- 
tend, and nobody else pretended, that he 
studied law with any great enthusiasm. 
He and Story, his classmate, with many 
of their other friends, were marked as 
men of letters. He opened his office 
virtuously. It was in the building at the 
foot of Court Street, on the site of that 
which was well burned out a year ago. 
In the Boston AfsceHany in 1842, he 
gives an amusing sketch, which he calls, 
“My First Client,” which is probably 
more than half true. 

“T sat in my new attorney’s office. I had just 
been admitted to the venerable fraternity of the 
Bar. As I turned my admiring gaze from one 
part to another, I thought — perhaps it was preju- 
dice —that I never saw a room into which, as 
from a natural taste and instinct, the wronged 
and oppressed portion of the community would 
flock more readily. It seemed exactly suited to 
the circumstances and wants of that numerous 
and highly respectable class of our fellow-citizens, 
It was large, well lighted, and of easy access. It 
had no carpet, nor any other sign of comfort or 
taste, both of which are generally esteemed in- 
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compatible with extensive legal attainments. One 
side was occupied by a large book-case, the green 
silk behind whose glass doors made an impene- 
trable mystery of the learning within, and whose 
mahogany had assumed a sympathetic similitude 
of hue with law-sheep.”’ 


Then follow two or three pages of 
amusing incidental good precepts for 
incipient attorneys, and at last the first 
client appears. 


“T was aroused from my reverie by a shadow 
against my glass door. It wasa client-like shadow. 
It had a well-to-do-in-the-world look, and a liti- 
gating one withal. It was a shadow that would 
pay well. It was perhaps a shadow that had a 
claim on the Ocean Insurance Office. I was sure 
it was not Peter Schlemel’s shadow, because that 
was pinned up forever in Hawthorne’s ‘ Virtuoso’s 
Collection.’ That it was the shadow of a real 
man admitted not the shadow of a doubt. My 
cottage in the country, with the white lilac and the 
honeysuckle in front, and the seat just large 
enough for two under the elm-tree, drew ten years 
nearer in as many seconds. I debated in my own 
mind the figure for the carpet in the back parlor, 
and decided to leave it to my wife. I determined, 
if I met Jones, to buy that bay mare he had 
spoken of so highly. I should take little Tommy 
to the Boston Museum to see the man swallow 
himself (as he had done under the patronage of 
the Emperor of Russia, and several other great 
princes) and whom I thought the greater wonder, 
inasmuch as most men are such impostures that 
they must find it easier to make their friends 
swallow them than to do it themselves. And 
little Mary shoudd have the rocking-horse, — that 
was certain. 

“The door opened, and a man, whose face I 
dimly remembered, came in. He was certainly 
somebody I had met somewhere. It was very 
flattering in him to remember me. I asked him 
to take a chair, at the same time putting an easy 
arm-chair in the place of the very hard one with 
forward-sloping, slippery bottom, which I keep 
for bores. He did not sit down, but, taking off 
his hat, eradicated a small file of papers from the 
mass of red bandanna and other merchandise 
which filled it, and, selecting one, handed it to 
me. It was doubtless a succinct statement of his 
case. 

“T was right. 
model of its kind. 


It read as follows, and was a 


“Thomas Mortmain, Esq. to John Brown, Dr. 





“To 2 tin signs, at $1, $2.00 

“wy ew 1.25 

seid signboard : 1.25 
“ painting and lettering do., 

4 ft. at $1.50. 6.00 

“ « lettering name on glass 50 

$11.00 


“ Rec’d payment.” 
I am afraid that the first client was the 
last. But the publication of “A Year’s 
Life,” his first volume of poems, as early 
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as 1841, challenged the attention of 
every one in America who knew what 
poetry was. It is what it says it is. It 
presents many memories, tender and even 
personal, of the year of his engagement 
with Anne Maria White, —to whom he 
was married in 1844, and with whom he 
lived in the happiest union conceivable 
until her death in 1853. 

We write of schools and college as the 
scenes of a man’s education. A happy 
home and a wife with whose life his life 
was absolutely one were Lowell’s educa- 
tion to the life before him. Miss White 
was a charming girl,—of remarkable 
genius, of perfect simplicity, of exquisite 
beauty, of entire self-forgetfulness, who 
was willing to enjoy the luxury of love. 
And Mr. Lowell was a young man, of 
almost exactly her age, with an eye for 
every beauty of nature, as she had, curi- 
ous in literature as she was, with the in- 
born love for rhythm and melody which 
she had, unselfish and careless of circum- 
stances, as she was. They had _ both 
grown in the fearless school of religion ; 
they had been taught to love God and to 
love their neighbor—and both of them 
did so, “from native impulse, elemental 
force.” Neither of them had ever sup- 
posed that they were children of wrath, 
or were in any danger of hell. They 
saw each other; they talked with each 
other on the most serious themes, as on 
the slightest; they walked together; 
they loved each other. There was the 
natural doubt whether they should not 
wait before they were married till a more 
fixed income was secured by the husband. 
But he had a home in his father’s house, 
—a home where his father loved her as 
a daughter,—and to that home he car- 
ried her. ‘Their marriage was in 1844. 
He was twenty-five years old, and she 
was twenty-one. 

Never were love’s anticipations more 
real; never was a home more happy. 
It is fair to say that the necessities of 
married life, that his wife’s eager and 
close connection with the philanthropic 
endeavors of the best transcendental 
schools, quickened him to his best work. 
If there were an innate vein of laziness 
in his constitution, such as that avoid- 
ance of morning chapei intimated, — 


her eager determination that this world 
should be a better world drove that 
away, and set him to work in lines far 
nobler than the study of laws of rhythm 
or of the structure of verse. He would 
have said himself, that if there had been 
no Maria White there would have been 
no ‘ Biglow Papers.” 

She died in 1853. They had had 
two children, one of whom died young. 
Mrs. Lowell’s poem, “The Alpine 
Sheep,” addressed to a friend who had 
lost a child, has gone everywhere, — with 
a word of courage that hardly any other 
words have borne. 


“ When on my ear your loss was knelled 
And tender sympathy upburst, 
A little spring from memory welled, 
Which once had quenched my bitter thirst.” 


After her early death, Mr. Lowell 
printed, privately, and not for publica- 
tion, twenty of these poems. Some of 
them, like “The Alpine Sheep,” had 
been already published. ‘That is one of 
the perfect poems. “The Morning 
Glory”’ is, perhaps, not so widely known. 


THE MORNING GLORY. 


WE wreathed around our darling’s head the morn- 
ing glory bright; 

Her little face looked out beneath, so full of love 
and light, 

So lit as with a sunrise, that we could only say, 

She is the morning glory bright, and her fair types 
are they. 


So always from that happy time we called her by 
that name, 

And very fitting did it seem, for sure as morning 
came, 

Behind her cradle-bars she’d smile to catch the 
first faint ray, 

As from the trellis smiles the flower, and opens to 
the day. 


But not so beautiful they rear their airy cups of 
blue 

As turned her sweet eyes to the light, brimmed 
with sleep’s tender dew; 

And not so close their tendrils fine round their 
supports are thrown, 

As those dear arms whose outstretched plea 
called all hearts to her own. 


We used to think how she had come, even as 
comes the flower, 

The last and perfect added gift to crown Love’s 
morning hour, 

And how in her was imaged forth the love we 
could not say, 

As on the little dewdrops round shines back the 
heart of day. 
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We never could have thought, oh God! that she 
would wither up 

Almost before the day was gone, like the morn- 
ing glory’s cup; 

We never could have thought that she would bow 
her noble head, 

Till she lay stretched before our sight withered 
and cold and dead! 

The morning glory’s blossoming will soon be 
coming round, 

We see their bows of heart-shaped leaves upspring- 
ing from the ground; 

The tender things the winter killed renew again 
their birth, 

But the glory of our morning has passed away 
from earth 

In vain, oh Earth! our aching eyes stretch over 
thy green plain; 

Too harsh thy dews, too cold thine air, her spirit 
to detain; 

But in the years of Paradise, full surely shall we 
see 

Our morning glory beautiful twine round our dear 
Lord’s knee. 


In 1855, Mr. Lowell was appointed 
Mr. Longfellow’s successor as the Smith 
Professor of Modern Languages at Cam- 
bridge. ‘This was fourteen years after he 
published his first volume of poems, — 
twelve years after he edited the Pioneer. 
The years had been well spent. Almost 
every year saw a new volume of poems or 
of prose essays. In july, 1851, he crossed 
the ocean with his wife and child. They 
spent the winter in Rome, and renewed 
the old daily intimacy with their dear 
friends, William and Emily Story. They 
returned in December, 1852. He was 
active in political work, more with his 
pen than on the platform ; and the “ Big- 
low Papers” made him known where no 
mere literary reputation would have gone. 
All the same, he was all the time a 
student. He lectured a good deal in the 
Lyceum courses in different parts of the 
country. In the winter of 1854-1855, he 
delivered his first full course of twelve 
lectures on the British poets, in the series 
of the Lowell Institute, founded by his 
cousin, and bearing the family name. 

I bid young poets and young critics 
and young authors to observe that these 
years in which his reputation was made 
in England and America were years of 
hard work. There was, perhaps, a streak 
of indolence in his physical make-up, 
which hindered him in matters requiring 
bodily endeavor. But none the less he 
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was always at work. He is to be counted 
in as on the side which says in literature, 
that if you mean to publish anything it 
must be finished before you publish it. 
He stands with Horace at the beginning 
of that list and Dr. Holmes at the end of 
it. There is none of the happy-go-lucky 
nonsense,—the “go as you please” 
craziness. He does not send an editor a 
copy of verses, saying, ‘“ I have just dashed 
this off,” or, “I could do a great deal 
better.” When he can do better, he 
does. Mr. Higginson, his neighbor and 
friend, has preserved an anecdote which 
tells us how very early in life he had laid 
out a course of personal reading and 
study on the methods of English verse- 
writing ; and to the day of his death he 
would have been the first authority on the 
mere mechanics of poetry, as well as a 
sympathetic enthusiast in its noblest 
flights. He was “a maker and a poet,” 
— yes; but he would as soon have been 
a farmer without plough or hoe, or a 
printer without types, or a singer when 
born dumb, as he would have pretended 
to be a poet without diligent study of 
what other poets had done, and of their 
ways of doing it. 

In 1855, as has been said, he was 
appointed Smith Professor at Cambridge. 
The charge implies a general supervision 
over the study of the modern languages 
of Continental Europe and their litera- 
ture. It had been well filled by Henry 
W. Longfellow since 1836,—and with 
him, as with Mr. Ticknor, his successor, 
Lowell had lived on friendly, even inti- 
mate terms. He ¢ >ve himself loyally and 
diligently to his college duties. He was 
an admirable lecturer, — and he did not 
disdain the work of teaching a language 
itself, if he had not a fit teacher at hand. 
I remember that at one time, in some 
vacancy of other teaching, he taught both 
Italian and German. He was always 
kind to young men; and any one who 
had at heart a real cultivation in language 
or literature was wellnigh sure of his 
personal friendship. 

Six years after, the war broke out. 
Immediate relations of his were among 
the most distinguished young officers of 
the Massachusetts contingent; and the 
death I dare not say of how many of 
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these fine young men in the very crash 
of battle called out all the noblest sympa- 
thies of those around him, and seemed 
to bring him more than ever into every 
effort, public or private, by which he 
could help in the struggle. ‘The “ Com- 
memoration Ode,” which is spoken of 
by critics the most competent as the 
American poem most likely to stand for- 
ever among the first in our language, is a 
fit monument of such duties. 

This may be a fit place to say that when- 
ever it was his place to appear as a speaker, 
his manner was absolutely simple, and 
in the same proportion natural and effec- 
tive. He was wholly at his ease before 
an audience, and knew nothing and 
therefore needed none of the acquired 
arts of elocution. 

In no reference to Mr. Lowell’s life 
should his invariable kindness be forgot- 
ten, particularly as it was shown to young 
and unknown authors. ‘There is a gen- 
eral feeling that editors, as such, dislike 
young authors. My experience has been 
exactly in the other direction. I have 
edited magazines and newspapers myself ; 
I have been on familiar terms, which I 
may call in many cases the terms of 
friendship, with Mr. Hale of the Boston 
Miscellany ; with Mr. Lowell, Mr. Bowen, 
and Dr. Peabody of the Worth American 
Review ; with Mr. Alden of Harper's ; 
with Mr. Gilder of the Century ; with Mr. 
Mead of the Mew England Magazine; 
with Messrs. Merriam, Mabie, and Abbott 
of the Christian Union ; with Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Richardson, of the /ndependent; 
with Mr. Thorndike Rice of the orth 
American Review; with Mr. Metcalf of 
the Forum; and Mr. Walker of the Cos- 
mopolitan; and in every instance I may 
say that those men were eagerly on the 
lookout for ability, freshness, for what I 
call a light pen, among authors as yet 
unknown. Certainly, Mr. Lowell was 
most careful in this regard. If he read, 
in a magazine of which he had no charge, 
something which he thought good, he 
would write a note of sympathy or en- 
couragement to the author. You remem- 
ber him as interested in the first steps of 
tottering young authors, to whom he 
would gladly lend a hand. 

I do not know how far his diplomatic 


career was a surprise to him. The elec- 
tion of President Hayes was due, in large 
measure, to the determination of thought- 
ful and conscientious men that their 
opinion should be respected in the 
choice of candidates; and they never 
had any reason to regret the share they 
took in that election. “It was such a 
pleasure,” as one of them once said to 
me, “ to wake up in the morning and not 
to be afraid to read your newspaper,”’ for 
the four years of that perfectly clean ad- 
ministration. ‘The newspapers have told 
the interesting story of the way by which 
Mr. Kasson, who had been appointed to 
Spain, exchanged that post for the mis- 
sion to Austria, so that Mr. Lowell was 
sent to Spain. I was afterwards in Spain, 
with letters of introduction from Mr. 
Lowell, and was in a position to see how 
cordially and gladly he was received 
among cultivated men. His knowledge 
of the Spanish language was admirable 
when he went there, but he at once took 
the most careful pains that his pronunci- 
ation and accent should be more ac- 
curate ; and during the time of his stay 
there he made himself the friend of 
everybody who was engaged in the im- 
provement and uplifting of Spain itself. 
If the government had thought, or if 
anybody had though‘, that his appoint- 
ment there was merely the appointment 
of a literary man to a place of literary 
leisure, such people were mistaken. He 
was always a man of genius, who under- 
stood the demands of office, and he 
never would have undertaken any duty 
to which he was not willing to lend him- 
self. So it proved that his correspond- 
ence was accurate, that it enlightened 
the secretary of state on just the points 
on which he wanted to be enlightened. 
And thus, as a perfect matter of course, 
when a vacancy occurred in the mission 
to England, Mr. Lowell, probably more 
to his surprise than to that of anybody 
else, was appointed there. 

A curious incident delayed his transfer 
to England. The health of Mrs. Lowell 
at that time was so delicate that she 
could not be moved from the room in 
which she was. Mr. Lowell, therefore, 
wrote to Washington that he should be 
unable to accept the appointment which 
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was so honorable to him. Just at this 
moment it befell that the curtains of 
Mrs. Lowell’s bed took fire. Nurses and 
attendants were frightened out of their 
senses, she alone retaining her presence 
of mind. She, who had been helpless 
but just before, sat up and gave direc- 
tions for extinguishing the conflagration, 
and, in one word, she received such 
vitality, if one may so speak, that she 
was a new person. The physicians were 
delighted with the result of this fortunate 
misfortune. ‘They told Mr. Lowell that 
no difficulty would follow her removal ; 
and it was thus that, I think by telegram, 
he withdrew the letter which he had sent 
to Washington. To the fortunate inci- 
dent of the lighting of a _ bed-curtain 
with a candle was due Mr. Lowell’s dip- 
lomatic career in England. 

Of that career this is hardly the place, 
and I am hardly the person, to speak in 
detail. But it belongs to the best lines 
of American diplomacy. Our diplomatic 
service does not train men to the diplo- 
matic profession. Franklin used to say 
that he won all his successes by telling 
the truth; and he certainly was all the 
better a negotiator, that he never stepped 
upon the lower steps of the diplomatic 
ladder. This country has never appeared 
to better advantage in the eyes of 
thoughtful people in Europe, than when 
it sent such men as the Everetts, Mr. 
Irving, Mr. Motley, Mr. Abbot Lawrence, 
Mr. George Bancroft, Mr. John Bigelow, 
or Mr. Lowell, into its diplomatic service, 
—men, none of whom had been trained 
in the lower grades, as they are called, 
of what is called the diplomatic profes- 
sion. With England our relations are 
specially intimate. We do speak the 
same language; some of us think we 
speak it better than she does. Our 
cousins are there, our grandfathers’ 
gravestones are there, and we have as 
good a right to Shakespeare as they, and 
a good deal more right to Milton. Some- 
body who can rightly express the inborn 
sympathy which makes the two nations 
one is of more use to both nations than 
anybody who knows only the fine details 
of histories of forgotten treaties, or of 
the points on which former ages have 
managed to differ. 
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His diplomatic correspondence is ex- 
cellent reading. I wonder that no pub- 
lisher has made a collection of these let- 
ters, which are the property of the public. 
I had meant to give some passages from 
them here, but I must reserve them for 
some other opportunity. His career in 
England made him a personal favorite 
there, as he was already in America. It 
was said, on high authority, that no man 
not an Englishman was so widely loved 
and honored. And he gained this hold 
on men’s regard by gaining a hold on 
their respect. No American has been 
more true to the principles on which 
alone our Republic stands, nor are there 
any better statements of those principles 
than there are in some of his addresses. 

An effort was made, at some public 
meetings of Irishmen, to show that he 
had been sluggish, or worse, in the failure 
to attend to the interests of naturalized 
Irishmen who had been arrested in Eng- 
land. ‘The correspondence shows, on the 
other hand, the most diligent care. But it 
was perfectly true, as he says in one of his 
letters, that “ naturalized Irishmen seem 
entirely to‘misconceive the process through 
which they have passed in assuming Ameri- 
can citizenship, looking upon themselves 
as Irishmen who have acquired a right 
to American protection, rather than as 
Americans who have renounced the claim 
to Irish nationality.” In an earlier letter 
he had called attention to Parnell’s letter 
of Paris, February 13, “in which he 
makes a distinction between the Ameri- 
can people and ‘the Irish nation in 
America.’ This double nationality is 
likely to be of great practical inconveni- 
ence whenever the coercion bill becomes 
law. The same actor takes alternately 
the characters of a pair of twins who are 
never on the stage simultaneously.”’ 

The innate humor of Mr. Lowell shows 
itself in almost all these despatches ; — 
and who knows what good things have 
been left out! Congress is very hard on 
the State Department, and compels it to 
cut down the despatches to the minimum, 
so that it is to be feared that we lose 
what might be the most readable things. 
He ends one of these Irish despatches 
by saying, of a man who lived in Ireland 
thirteen years, and then claimed to be 
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an American: “I cannot help thinking 
that the British government would be jus- 
tified in questioning the final perseverance 
(if I may borrow a theological term) of 
adopted citizenship under adverse cir- 
cumstances like these.” 

Probably it was an advantage to both 
countries that the Foreign Secretary was 
the late Lord Granville. Between him 
and Mr. Lowell there existed warm per- 
sonal regard. Lord Granville once wrote 
to Mr. Lowell to ask him to dinner. He 
said in the note that it was absurd to give 
so short notice as he gave to “the most 
engaged man in London.’ Lowell re- 
plied, “‘The most engaged man in Lon- 
don’ is very glad to dine with the most 
engaging.” 

Since his return from England, Mr. 
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For 


Lowell’s health had not been strong. 
some years he was resident with his 
daughter ; but he enjoyed his return to 
Elmwood, after the lease had expired 
under which it had been occupied in his 
absence. Still he said to me one day 
when I met him, “Yes, I am glad to be 
at Elmwood. — but the house is full of 
ghosts.’ Since he had lived there be- 
fore, the second Mrs. Lowell had died ; 
Cambridge was not the Cambridge of his 
boyhood nor of his college professorship. 
Still, he was always cheerful, singularly 
cordial to visits of strangers, who must 
often have bored him badly, and quite 
ready to lend a hand wherever there 
was an opportunity. His was one of 
those lives which we were not ready to 
part from. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Sarah K. Bolton. 


The birds in silence wait : 


‘7 ‘HE great trees murmur at the midnight hour ; 


A soul is passing to the Fount of Power, — 


Elmwood is desolate. 


Lover of nature, lover of his race, 
Learned, and true, and strong : 

Using for others, with surpassing grace, 
The matchless gift of song, — 


When clouds hung darkest in our day of pain, 
He prophesied the light ; 

He looked adown the ages for the reign 
Of Brotherhood and Right. 


Proud of his country, helping to unbina 
The fetters of the slave : 
Two worlds their wreaths of honor have entwined 


About an open grave. 


Great in his simple love of flower and bird, 
Great in the statesman’s art, 

He has been greatest in his lifting word 
To every human heart. 


He lived the lesson which Sir Launfal guessed 
Through wandering far and wide ; 

The giver must be given in the quest: 
He gave himself, and died. 





HE interest which all musi- 
cal Americans are now 
feeling in the Parsifa/ is a 
quite sufficient reason for 
asking the company of 
some in a visit to the 
scene of so many of the 
legends of the Round 
Table; although — surely 
no ulterior inducement need be urged 
for a visit to beautiful Mont Saint 
Michel. 

Standing boldly off the coast of Nor- 
mandy, at the point where Brittany comes 
to touch hands with her sister province, 
: rises Mont Saint Michel. In reality this 

gigantic rock stands in an estuary of the 
river Couésnon, which separates the two 
provinces. According to old chronicles, 
both Normans and Bretons claimed the 
Mount, and some mildly scornful rhymes 
passed to and fro. The Bretons put it 
thus : 


“ Le Couésnon dans sa folie 
A mis le Mont en Normandie.” 





to which the Normans retorted : 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL. 
By A. M. Mosher. 


“ Si bon n’etait Normandie 
Saint Michel ne s’y serait mis.” 


Normandy, whether by the gentle logic 
of her rhymes, or by more material 
methods, appears to have gained undis- 
puted possession, and to-day has for 
rival only the Bay of Cancale, which at 
high tide turns the Mount into an island, 
while in low waters one may reach the 
piace on dry land. 

An English poet has named Cancale 
“the blue, savage Norman bay ” — 
savage, because when the tide rises, 
instead of the gradually advancing and 
receding waters, one great wave sweeps 
to the base of the rock and surrounds it ; 
and woe betide the belated traveller if 
caught in its swift course. At low tide 
the danger is no less, because of the quick- 
sands, which for centuries have been a 
terror to pilgrims and travellers, many 
thousands having perished in_ their 
treacherous snares. Several years ago, a 
road, raised to a point of safety, was con- 
structed, and to-day the journey is made 
without danger. 
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HE great trees murmur at the midnight hour ; 
The birds in silence wait : 
A soul is passing to the Fount of Power, — 


Elmwood is desolate. 


Lover of nature, lover of his race, 
Learned, and true, and strong : 

Using for others, with surpassing grace, 
The matchless gift of song, — 


When clouds hung darkest in our day of pain, 
He prophesied the light ; 

He looked adown the ages for the reign 
Of Brotherhood and Right. 


Proud of his country, helping to unbina 
The fetters of the slave : 
Two worlds their wreaths of honor have entwined 


About an open grave. 


Great in his simple love of flower and bird, 
Great in the statesman’s art, 

He has been greatest in his lifting word 
To every human heart. 


He lived the lesson which Sir Launfal guessed 
Through wandering far and wide ; 

The giver must be given in the quest: 
He gave himself, and died. 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL. 
By A. M. Mosher. 


HE interest which all musi- 
cal Americans are now 
feeling in the Parsifa/ is a 
quite sufficient reason for 
asking the company of 
some in a visit to the 
scene of so many of the 
legends of the Round 
Table; although surely 
no ulterior inducement need be urged 
for a visit to beautiful Mont Saint 
Michel. 

Standing boldly off the coast of Nor- 
mandy, at the point where Brittany comes 
to touch hands with her sister province, 
rises Mont Saint Michel. In reality this 
gigantic rock stands in an estuary of the 
river Couésnon, which separates the two 
provinces. According to old chronicles, 
both Normans and Bretons claimed the 
Mount, and some mildly scornful rhymes 
passed to and fro. The Bretons put it 
thus : 


“Le Couésnon dans sa folie 
A mis le Mont en Normandie.” 





to which the Normans retorted : 


“ Si bon n’etait Normandie 
Saint Michel ne sy serait mis.” 


Normandy, whether by the gentle logic 
of her rhymes, or by more material 
methods, appears to have gained undis- 
puted possession, and to-day has for 
rival only the Bay of Cancale, which at 
high tide turns the Mount into an island, 
while in low waters one may reach the 
place on dry land. 

An English poet has named Cancale 
“the blue, savage Norman bay” — 
savage, because when the tide rises, 
instead of the gradually advancing and 
receding waters, one great wave sweeps 
to the base of the rock and surrounds it ; 
and woe betide the belated traveller if 
caught in its swift course. At low tide 
the danger is no less, because of the quick- 
sands, which for centuries have been a 
terror to pilgrims and travellers, many 
thousands having perished in_ their 
treacherous snares. Several years ago, a 
road, raised to a point of safety, was con- 
structed, and to-day the journey is made 
without danger. 
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Mont Saint Michel was already famous 
in those days when brave knights rode 
away to the wars of the Holy Land. 
To-day it is valued as a monument of art, 
and for its ecclesiastical, military, and 
civil history. “Rock, city, stronghold, 
cathedral’? — representing the idea of 
chivalry through Charlemagne, and of 
Christianity through St. Louis, it stands, 
one harmonious mass of grandeur and 
beauty. 

We had turned our backs on Paris at 
the moment when that city loses the 
charm which May bestows, which June 
holds fast to, which July has not quite 
taken away, but which August has shat- 
tered. For when the nightingales of the 
Woods of Meudon have ceased their 
singing, and the little balcony-cafés along 
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large, have lost their charm. What 
wonder, then, if the surest road to comfort 
seems to lead shorewards? and what 
wonder that of all places we choose Mont 
Saint Michel? A day there, even under 
dull skies, must be set down among the 
white days. How then when under the 
bluest of skies touched with white woolly 
clouds, with a cool sea air, and the full 
of an August moon to lend charm to the 
scene at night? 

All the way down frora Paris we felt 
and acted like four children let loose 
upon a holiday. One of us is a scholar 
with archeological tendencies ; another, 
a veritable poet, a dreamer of dreams; a 
third carries a sketching book, and that 
conglomeration of utensils which a student 
at the Julian studio in Paris is seldom 
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the Seine near St. Cloud, where in spring- 
time we were sure of quiet suppers. with 
gay chats over our dif/teck au Chateau- 
briand and Romaine salad,—the slow, 
yellow sunsetting and plashing river-boats 
being the best of the feast — when these 
joys are at an end, because the crowds 
seek our favorite nooks, then the heart 
turns elsewhere. The boulevards, now 
resonant with the voice of the world at 


the Gallery 


seen without; the fourth is only a per- 
son who cannot paint, but sees pictures, 
who cannot rhyme, but feels poems, and 
as for archeology, would rather toss up 
an omelet or whisk together a Welsh 
rarebit than read a musty book or remem- 
ber a musty date; indeed, people say 
that her artistic and poetic 
have vented themselves in her omelets 
and rarebits. Here then were four points 


capacities 
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of view from which to see Mont Saint 
Michel, and all four found their satisfac- 
tion. 

The journey through Normandy is a 
joy. Millet’s brush has turned into 
pictures the green fields, pretty cottages, 
and quaint churches of his native prov- 
vince. His “Sower” surely went forth 
to sow among these fields and streams. 
Could we catch sight of the interior of 
the thatched cottage past which our train 
rushes, we should doubtless see his “ Wo- 
man at the Churn.” Off there on 
that green slope we see a little church 
with a ragged stone wall around it, 
and flocks of birds about the tower 
—a perfect mate to the “Church of 
Gréville”’ which adorns the walls of 
the Louvre. Three hours hence, at 
the sound of the sunset bell, that 
couple at work in the field, a half- 
mile away, will stand with bowed 
heads, and we _ should see ‘“ ‘The 
Angelus’’ as Millet saw it before he 
gave it to the world. ‘Thus Millet 
everywhere. A peasant woman car- 
rying a hamper of cream cheeses 
daintily arranged, each in its tiny 
straw basket lined with fresh grass 
and clover, comes into our railway 
carriage, and three blue nuns, looking 
like beauties in their faultless pale 
blue robes with white girdles, also 
join us, all being bound, as we are, 
for the Sacred Mount. It is nearly 
sunset when we reach Pontorson — 
a pretty littke Norman town, famous 
as the old fief of Bertrand du Gueslin. 
We are glad to leave the railway 
carriage, and we speedily climb to 
the top of the queer old diligence 
which will take us to the end of our 
journey. 

Miles of sand lie between us and the 
Mount. The heat of the sun is tem- 
pered by the fresh air from thesea. ‘The 
sky, softly blue, seems like a silken tent 
spread over us. No noise is heard save 
the dull roar of the tide, which will soon 
sweep landward. ‘The flocks of sheep 
feeding upon the salt marshlands know 
this sound of warning, and simply betake 
themselves to safer pastures. ‘The swing 
of our sleeply old diligence, rolling noise- 
lessly along the sands, provokes quiet 
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fancies and revery. We think of the old- 
time pilgrimages made hither. Charle- 
magne in his day, the pious king St. 
Louis, and kings and emperors of less 
piety came as pilgrims to the Mount. 
It is related that on the 8th of June, 
1450, Duke Francis of Brittany made a 
famous pilgrimage, to obtain from heaven 
the repose of the soul of his brother 
Gilles, who had some time before died 
imprisoned in the castle of his brother 
Francis. And much need there was that 


Galerie de |'Aquilon. 


this soul should be quieted ; for strange 
tales were whispered from castle to castle 
of the poisoning of Gilles of Brittany in 
his castle-prison, and that it was Duke 
Francis himself who had done the deed. 
A restless ghost, liable to appear at un- 
expected moments and corners, must 
have lessened the pleasures of Duke 
Francis’s life in his Chéteau de la Har- 
douinays. At all events, he desired that 
a mass should be said for the soul of his 
brother in the basilica of Mont Saint 
Michel, and hence it came to pass that the 
fine old town of Avranches, ages ago con- 
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quered and reconquered by the dukes of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, and so long quarrelled over 
by French and English kings, but to-day holding 
its ecclesiastical place in grim state, on this June 
morning in the fifteenth century was full of excite- 
ment. ‘The mass was to be held at noon. At eleven 
o’clock a cannon fired from the Mount announced 
the fact of low tide —a special attention paid to 
Duke Francis and his suite, who otherwise might 
have been swallowed, ducal crests and all, in the 
dangerous quicksands, and the restless soul of 
poor Gilles might even now be loitering in limbo. 

At the moment of the firing of the cannon, 
all the bells of Avranches rang out a noisy peal, 
and the gates of the castle swung open to let pass 
the noble cavalcade, and, with drums and trumpets 
sounding and banners flying, the start was made. 
It is related that Duke Francis was very pale that 
day and trembled in his saddle, and his face wore 
a troubled look. ‘The dukes of Brittany, we know, 
led strange lives, and were given to unhandsome 
doings. The veritable Bluebeard’s castle was not 
far from that of Duke Francis, and the ungentle 
recreations of that ungentle man were the talk 
of the province even in those days. 

All these queer tales come into the mind as 
we plod our way, following a motion that only 
a Norman diligence has the kink of achieving. 
But now we round a curve, and lo! as if swung 
against the sky, whose blue is fast turning into 
gold as the sun goes down, looms the mighty 
Mount, all shining in the sunlight, its walls and 
towers and heaped-up battlements ablaze, while 
at its base the grays and violet blend hazily into 
a harmonious mass, turning the solid masonry 
into the dreamy lines of some fantastic castle. 
Oh! wonder of wonders. Even so Mont Saint 
Michel shone out in the middle century days, 
and we feel ourselves set back into those times. 
Tales of the crusades, of knights and the old 
dukes of Normandy and Brittany come to the 
fore. The legends of the Mount flash into the 
mind. So given over to the medizval spirit 
are we, that we might easily mistake that flitting 
cloud that seems to touch the western wall of the 
abbey, for the “ White-veiled Fairy of the Sands,” 
the same who saved the life of her cavalier-lover 
Aubry, he being cruelly imprisoned in one of the 
dungeons of the monastery, made by digging into 
the solid rock. Flitting along the sands in the 
moonlit midnight, on these errands of love, no 
wonder the creeps went down the backs of the 
super - superstitious Normans, who whispered 
strange tales to their children of the ‘“ Veiled 
Fairy of the Sands.” Only her true knight 
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knew, when she whispered “ Aubry” 
into the one small opening of his dun- 
geon, that the voice was a girl’s voice, 
and that the bread and wine were actual 
food and drink brought by his “ Reine.” 
He whispers his thanks and his love. 
The whispers seem to her to come from 
the bowels of the earth—so deep and 
underground are these dungeons. She 
shivers, half for love, half for fear, and 
speeds away, flitting, flitting 
over the sands, to return with 
each successive midnight. It 
is the memory of this old 
tale that causes the little 
cloud to resemble the white- 
veiled fairy, and bring to 
mind other old-time stories 
of monks and knights and 
sets the rhythm of the middle 
ages agoing in the fancy. 

There is no knowing how 
long this dreaming might 
have gone on had not our 
diligence put an end to it by 
coming to a full stop; and 
instead of knights and dukes 
and fairies we see everyday 
nineteenth-century travellers 
descending from their places 
and hurrying to the gateway. 

Entering the town, which 
is mostly one street, encir- 
cling the base of the rock in 
a gradual ascent, we are con- 
fronted by a bit of French 
history in the shape of two 
pieces of cannon, abandoned 
by the besieging English in 
1434. We pass through a 
second gate and, following 
the queer, narrow street, find 
ourselves at the entrance of 
the most enticing of kitchens. 
The day has grown into twilight, deep- 
ened by the high walls and narrowness 
ofthe streets ; and the interior of Madame 
Poulard’s kitchen affords a good subject 
for a picture, one that Teniers would 
have delighted in. 

Before a deep, broad chimney with its 
roaring log-fire stands our famous hostess, 
sung by poets, painted by artists, and 
known all over France as “ the Queen of 
Mont Saint Michel.” Two rows of 
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chickens, strung upon long spits, revolve 
slowly before the fire, and have reached 
that climax of color and crispness that 
might tempt a saint into the sin of glut- 
tony. Madame herself, standing in the 
firelight, holds a six-feet-long handle of a 
large frying-pan, in which an omelet fit 
for the gods is forming and browning. 
Madame is pretty, brunette and _ bright- 
eyed. Her hair is faultlessly arranged ; 
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of collars and 
apron protects 


she wears the daintiest 
cuffs, and a large blue 
her tidy black gown. She has never 
been known to lose her temper and she 
has never lost her complexion, albeit for 
a score of years she has roasted the 
chickens and cooked the omelets that 
have made famous her little hostelry. 
We must not, however, give to our host- 
ess the credit of having invented the rare 
omelet that gives the name to her little 
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The King’s Gate and Watch Tower 


inn. It is to the clergy of France that 
we owe this, as well as many another good 
dish. Monks of two orders gave the 
name to the famous Chartreuse and Bene- 
dictine liqueurs. The delicate Floguard 
cakes, the sausages of the Abbé Lamou- 
roux, the sauce of the Abbé Bergougnoux, 
yea, even the historic omelet of Mont 
Saint Michel, the secret of which has 
come down through centuries from the 
ancient abbés of the place —all have 
come from the clergy. Meanwhile, Ma- 
dame’s omelet, tossed lightly from the pan 
to the platter, has come to the table ; we 
have eaten and drunk of her good fare, 
served by her own hands; we have taken 
our coffee outside, sitting at one of the 
small tables in the narrow street; the 
poet and the scholar have sat lost in their 
thoughts and looking things unutterable 
over their cigars; and it has come to be 
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ten o’clock, with the twi- 
light of that region still 
upon us. ‘To-morrow we 
are to explore the monas- 
tery which crowns the 
summit of the rock. Sleep 
should come between, and 
we go to our dormitories. 

In this unique inn there 
is no office; no_ hotel 
clerk presses a_ button, 
and, by virtue of a bell- 
boy, a glib order and a 
lighted candle, launches 
us into the assigned quar- 
ters. Instead, each trav- 
eller receives from the 
hostess a smiling good- 
night, and a small paper 
lantern lighted by a bit 
of candle inside, and bear- 
ing outside the legend 
“ Poulard.” A narrow 
flight of stone stairs brings 
us from the little street to 
the top of the inner wall 
of the town; we cross a 
bastion, round a tower of 
the eleventh century, creep 
timidly through dark 
arches, climb long flights 
of stone steps, mossy and 
worn, and at last reach the 
building where the sleep- 
ing-rooms are. Each separate bedroom 
is as it were a balcony built out from the 
rocky mountain, and commands a splendid 
view. We look down into the narrow 
street where we lately took our coffee, 
and see other little lanterns like ours 
dancing hither and thither; we look up 
into the mysterious arches and windows 
of the monastery standing solemnly up 
there against the night sky, or we look 
out and away across the sands to the sea. 
Whether below, above, or seaward, all is 
weird and shadowy and dreamy in the 
light of the August moon which, swung 
low in the sky, looks red and swollen out 
of its natural size, and seems to be droop- 
ing earthward. ‘This moon has witnessed 
strange scenes in her time. Far away there 
where the Bay of Cancale now lies shin- 
ing once stood vast oak forests, and 
therein Druids celebrated their mysterious 
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rites and offered their horrible sacrifices. 
An ancient rhyming monk of the sixth 
century has sung of this forest, which 
bore the name of Scissy. _Black-robed 
priestesses garlanded with vervain, swing- 
ing their lighted torches, their white arms 
gleaming in the streaming light as they 
swung and circled among the shadows of 
the sombre oaks, must have made a weird 
picture under a moon like this ! 

Such matters and fancies fill our minds, 
and to say that our quartette slept much 
that night would not be to tell the truth. 
The solemn antiquity of the place made 
havoc with the nerves of the man of 
dates ; the poet rhymed his thought and 
set his song asinging; the little painter 
perched herself in her casement and 
caught bits of the scene in pastel; and 
the fourth body thought long upon the 
historical omelet, and laid. schemes for 
securing the secret of its perfection. But 
lest injustice be done her, let us say that 
her’s was the last head of the four to be- 
take itself to sleep ; for not until the moon 
had gone down into the waves of Can- 
cale, and the star lagging after had 
vanished, did she disappear from her win- 
dow. At last the bats and the night- 
birds had it to themselves — the Mount 
slept. Madam Poulard, too, rested from 
her labors; and not until the coffee and 
fresh rolls and butter were brought to our 
rooms did we rise to meet the next day’s 
plans. At ten o’clock a guide came to 
conduct us through the monastery. 

We are indebted to legends and tradi- 
tion for whatever is known of Mont 
Saint Michel before the eighth century. 
The disappearance of the druidical forests 
where the Bay of Cancale now is, is an 
undisputed fact, well proven by the char- 
acter of the deposits in the soil. Just 
how this transformation was brought 
about has always been clear to the Gallic 
mind, through the “ Legend of the Bre- 
ton Flood,” which is one of innumerable 
tales stored away in Breton families, like 
so much linen and silver, passing down 
through many generations, and told to 
the children of Normandy and Brittany 
to-day. This particular legend is an 
agreeable one, and is said to have been 
arranged expressly for the benefit of a 
bishop of St. Malo. It relates that “as 
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the waters increased, Amel the pastor 
and Penhor his wife, together with their 
child, Raoul, were upon the point of being 
submerged. At the moment when the 
peril is greatest, Amel places Penhor, 
holding the child in her arms, upon his 
head for safety. As the water still rises 
Penhor places the little one upon her 
head. ‘The flood mounts higher and 
higher until only the blond hair of the 
child and a bit of its blue dress appear 
upon the surface of the water. An angel, 
flying heavenward, perceives upon the 
water this bit of blue and gold, and says, 
‘There is a little one who belongs to 
me,’ and proceeds to raise it. She finds 
it difficult, because attached to the little 
Raoul is Penhor his mother, and she in 
turn is held fast by Amel the husband. 
The angel, smiling, drops a tear as she 
be holds this ‘grappe des cceurs ’— this 
cluster of hearts —and will not separate 
them.” ‘The legend adds, “ Families in 
which there is love on earth remain 
united even in heaven.” 

There is also a Norman legend of this 
same flood, of a much less delicate and 
tender quality. Indeed, when one knows 
what weird and horrible tales serve as 
bedtime stories for the little folk of these 
coasts, one is not surprised at the quiet, 
serious, even sad faces of the children 
one sees there. Fancy the effect of such 
a paragraph as this, from a legend con- 
cerning Judas Iscariot, when put into 
nursery rhymes, and whispered into the 
ear of a half-asleep child : 

“St. Brandan met Judas upon a rock 
in the middle of the Polar Sea. Judas 
passes one day of each week there, in 
order to cool himself from the fires of 
hell. A garment that he had given in 
charity to a leper is suspended before 
him and tempers his sufferings, etc.” 
The Norman small boy goes off into 
dreamland on such like stories, as a Ger- 
man child would doze off ona Grimm 
tale, or an American baby on its Mother 
Goose. 

In the druidical days, and through 
the Roman conquests, indeed until the 
eighth century, the Mount was called 
Tombeleine ; several legends serve to 
account for this name. Later on Saint 
Michael came upon the scene, and there- 
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after played a great part in France, both 
in church and state. ‘The pagan idea of 
deity, as a god of force, a fighting god, 
expressed by Odin and ‘Thor, found 
satisfaction in St. Michael, slayer of 
dragons, who also had been a prince of 
the Chosen People —a patron saint in 
their synagogue. We now see St. 
Michael becoming the guardian of the 
Church and of France. He it was who 
furnished the vial of oil at the baptism 
of Clovis, the first Christian king of 
France. He also drove the Germans 
from the soil; and having accomplished 
these things he cast eyes about the coasts 
of France in search of a spot worthy of 
him, and a fit person to serve his purpose. 
Mount Tombeleine and Saint Aubert then 
came into conjunction. 

Near Avranches, in the year 660, St. 
Aubert was born. His family was rich 
and noble. In those days a man who 
had not slain at least one dragon could 
lay small claim to distinction in the best 
circles. St. Aubert had slain his mon- 
ster, and in the year 704 had been made 
Archbishop of Avranches. He loved 
solitude, and was wont to dream and 
meditate in the forests of Scissy. The 
story goes that in this forest, Michael 
appeared to St. Aubert in a dream, com- 
manding him to build upon the summit 
of ‘Tombeleine an edifice in honor of him. 
St. Aubert at first put no faith in the 
vision -— nor did the second appearance 
move him; but a third manifestation and 
command to go to the mountain and re- 
main there until his task was ended con- 
vinced his doubtful mind. It is claimed 
that the finger of the archangel, in the 
strenuousness of his appeal, chanced to 
make its impress upon the forehead of St. 
Aubert, and some ardent polemics have 
been the result; but the skull of St. 
Aubert, treasured among other relics in 
the church of St. Gervais at Avranches, 
with “an oblong opening in the right 
parietal bone, large enough for a finger 
to enter it,” ought to settle the matter 
surely! The story proceeds: St. Au- 
bert goes to the mountain accompanied 
by a multitude of peasants, singing hymns 
as they march thither. Great difficulties 
are overcome in miraculous ways. Fresh 
water being needed, Michael finds a way 


out of the dilemma by piercing a rock, 
whence a fountain bursts forth! This 
still exists. St. Aubert’s edifice was at 
first littlke more than a grotto, but finally 
a small temple was raised and a college of 
twelve monks established. Aubert died 
in 725, seeing his work already venerated 
by the whole world, Tombeleine thus be- 
caine Mont Saint Michel, and the cross 
took the place of the dolmen. 

Already many pilgrimages had been 
made to the Mount. The old French 
King Childebert went in great pomp and 
placed his royal crown at the feet of the 
statue of the archangel which surmounted 
the temple. In 713, Pope Constantine 
sent many valuable relics to St. Aubert. 
Saints, popes, kings, and peasants con- 
spired to glorify the Mount, with which 
great victories and many miracles are 
associated. Charlemagne, with his mil- 
itary, political, and intellectual power, 
added much to the fame of the place. 
To him, St. Michael was the celestial 
chevalier of France, and the figure of 
this saint was emblazoned upon the ban- 
ners that led his great armies wherever 
they marched. His pious attentions to 
the shrine of Saint Michael were not 
without their influence abroad, and Mont 
Saint Michel became, if a modern word 
may be used to express a medizval con- 
dition, a “ fad’’ among kings, popes, and 
people. 

Throughout the “Song of Roland,” — 
that early epic of France, Mont Saint 
Michel figures under its most ancient 
surname: “ Ange du Peril.’ Afterwards 
it came to be called “ Saint Michel du 

tril”; finally “ Saint Michel au Peril 
de la Mer,’ which name it still holds. 
Roland and Oliver and Ogier, the Dane, 
figure in the old legends of the place, 
and a story is told of St. Efflane, who 
had married a princess more beautiful 
than the day, but had left her to go and 
spread abroad the faith in Brittany. He 
landed at Mont Saint Michel at the mo- 
ment when his cousin Arthur was about 
to attack a horrible dragon whose breath 
was fire and whose eye was like lances. 
He is said to have assisted Arthur out of 
his strait by a miracle. 

Naturally the legends of Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table abound at 
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the Mount, since Brittany claims to have 
contributed to literature these wonderful 
Arthurian legends. Says one chronicler: 
“Arthur, son of the Duke of Cornou- 
ailles, married Guinivére, daughter of a 
duke of Brittany, who died in 542.” 
Arthur slays the terrible giant who had 
lived for seven years upon young chil- 
dren only, but who had by way of variety 
one day seized upon the Duchess of 
Brittany and carried her away to his cave 
on Mont Saint Michel. Arthur and two 
chosen knights rode alone at night to the 
Mount. Arthur, leaving the two at the 
foot, went up alone to the encounter. 
“At the crest of the mountain he sees 
the giant sitting at supper, gnawing on 
the limb of a man, warming his huge 
frame by the fire where three damsels 
turned three spits, whereon were spitted, 
like larks, twelve newly born children.” 
The struggle which follows Arthur’s furious 
attack is thus described: “ They fiercely 
wrestled and both fell, rolling over one 
another, then tumbled, wrestling and 
struggling and fighting frantically, from 
rock to rock till they came to the sea.” 
Arthur, having won the battle, desires the 
Duke of Brittany to “build a church 
upon the Mount and dedicate it to the 
Archangel Michael.’’ Thus Mont Saint 
Michel figures in the Arthurian Legend 
fully two hundred years before we meet 
it in that of St. Aubert. 

The stories of Tristram and Isault and 
of Sir Galahad are linked with those of 
the Mount, and the legend of Parsifal 
(in English, Percival), follows. After a 
series of striking adventures, Parsifal 
comes to the Court of Arthur, then held 
at Nantes, in Brittany, where, after giving 
proof of his chivalry in various exploits, 
he is received into the order of the 
Knights of the Round Table. He sets 
out in quest of the Holy Grail, suffers 
some trials, and being expelled from the 
Circle of the Knights wanders for four 
years in despair. He is received once 
more into the Brotherhood. He is puri- 
fied by suffering, and becomes a true 
Knight of the Holy Grail—an order 
representing spiritual chivalry, in contrast 
with the Knights of the Round Table, 
which order represents the glories of sec- 
ular chivalry. 
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Poets and novelists have found rich 
material in the legends of Mont Saint 
Michel. The Lutheran Uhland employs 
one of the best known, called “ Za Croix 
des Gréves,” in a poem beginning : 


“ Es ist die Kirche wohlbekanut, 
Sankt Michael von Berg genannt, 
Am Ende vom Normannenlande, 
Auf eines hohen Felsen Rande.” 


Paul Féval also has written charming 
stories in which these legends play a 
part. 

After the death of Charlemagne, in 
814, the monastery continued to increase 
in power and glory; but it was the first 
Duke of Normandy who was to add lustre 
to this glory. Rollo, desirous of expiat- 
ing former iniquities, bestowed rich gifts 
upon the monastery. Thus Pope of 
Rome, King of France, and Duke of 
Normandy joined in making glorious this 
shrine of Saint Michael —a rare trium- 
virate of power and influence ! 

Under the rigors of Rollo’s reign, many 
families sought safety within the walls, 
among others, the family of Bertrand du 
Gueslin— that Breton of Bretons; and 
here dates the origin of the little town at 
the base of the Rock. 

In 996, Duke Richard I., grandson of 
Rollo, established at Mont Saint Michel 
the Benedictine Monks, then come to be 
the most celebrated order in Europe. 
Richard II. added greatly to the struc- 
tures of the monastery, intrusting the 
details to Hildebert II., fourth abbé of 
the Mount. ‘The transept and a part of 
the nave, built by him, remain to-day. 

Early in the eleventh century, the 
audacious young Norman Duke, Rodert 
le Diable, was having his day. In fact, 
Falaise, where lived the pretty Harlette 
who won his heart and gave to Nor- 
mandy her William the Conqueror, is not 
far from Mont Saint Michel; and to-day 
we see the women of Falaise at their 
work, at the same spot on the river bank 
where the little Harlette bent over her 
washing when Robert spied her from his 
window and fell captive to her beauty. 
The mad pranks of Robert had given 
material for many tales connected with 
Mont Saint Michel; but the deeds of his 
son, William the Conqueror, contributed 
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much more gloriously to its history. For 
the Mount makes its first and only ap- 
pearance on any tapestry, in connection 
with the story woven by Duchess 
Matilda’s fair hands, as she sat among 
her women and sang the praises of her 
gallant lord in the curious web of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. ‘The story is told, how 
Duke William had invited his Saxon guest 
Harold to go with him to conquer the 
great Conan, Earlof Brittany. They came 
to the river Couésnon, and the Tapestry 
describes the disasters which befell them 
and their army in crossing the treacher- 
ous quicksands which surround the Mount. 
Above this panel is the legend: “ef hic 
transieruntflumen.” Another panel shows 
Harold dragging two of his companions 
out of the quicksands, the inscription 
above reading: “Azc Harold dux tra- 
herat eos de arena.” The Mount figures 
comically in the drawing, both as to the 
elevation and architecture of the minute 
temple perched on top of a green hillock. 
Abbé Robert de Torigni seems to have 
brought with his advent a period of 
prosperity for the abbey. During the 
thirty-two years of his government, 1154— 
1186, “the study of the sciences, letters, 
poetry even, received a fruitful impulse.” 
But to King Philip Augustus are due the 
most magnificent additions to the abbey, 
especially the north battlement named 
La Merveille, while the great St. Louis, 
during his pilgrimage in 1256, increased 
the fortifications and built the north 
tower, thus assuring the defence of the 
abbey. The place suffered many times 
from lightning, but the ruined parts were 
as often restored. King Philip the Hand- 
some, after a pilgrimage, rebuilt the town 
and undertook many enterprises there. 
From the year 1314, Mont Saint Michel 
became an important point in the wars 
of the period, and was guarded in the in- 
terests of the kings of France as well as 
of the Holy Michael. King Charles VL., 
late in the fourteenth century, when on a 
pilgrimage, confirmed Abbé Le Roy as 
captain of Mont Saint Michel. He was 
the first of the abbés to place armories 
upon the walls of the abbey. His coat 
of arms ornaments the stalls of the choir 
which he rebuilt in 1389. It was during 
the reign of Charles VII. that the longest 
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siege made by the English occurred, last- 
ing from 1423 to 1434, and ending in 
the English abandoning their artillery, 
two pieces of which we saw as we entered 
the first gate of the town. This obstinate 
resistance was made under command of 
a monk, John Enault, supported by 
valiant Norman warriors, thus preserving 
to France the only point on the coast 
that has never been surrendered. While 
this famous siege went on at Mont Saint 
Michel, the Maid of Orleans was fulfilling 
her sacred mission of driving the English 
from France,—this short but brilliant 
episode of the Hundred Years War, cover- 
ing the years 1428-31 only. And so 
goes on the history of Mont Saint Michel. 
Thirty-four abbés successively governed 
the place. In 1615, Louis XIII. named 
Henry of Lorraine as commandant ; his 
son the Duke of Guise succeeded him. 
Then followed the troubles with the Hu- 
guenots, and the thrilling story of Mont- 
gomery appears among the records of 
Mont Saint Michel. 

As we wander with our guide through 
the gloomy arches, seeing on one hand 
the dungeons, — veritable holes, whence 
prisoners were seldom brought out alive 
and on the other the oubliettes, all 
those underground horrors which some 
writer has called “the black entrails of 
Mont Saint Michel,” we feel a sense of 
despair and our hope is chilled; we are 
oppressed with the stories these granite 
blocks tell us. Some event in the his- 
tory of France is recorded at every turn. 
Here in one of the lower vaults of the 
abbey stood the Iron Cage of the Car- 
dinal. In the darkest of the dungeons, 
Dubourg, imprisoned by Louis XIV., died 
of cold and hunger, gnawed by rats. 
Through these gloomy corridors walked 
the Man with the Iron Mask. It is a 
dark, a terrible record ! 

The crypt named des gros piliers ex- 
cites our wonder— twelve enormous 
pillars, each one twelve feet in circumfer- 
ence. But it is a relief to leave these 
dismal regions, and ascend to the more 
cheerful salle des chevalters, which shows 
the human side of the monastery. It is 
pleasant to imagine the gatherings of 
knights in the medieval times, when, 
bent on quest or tourney, they were wont 
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to flock to the Mount, where they were 
sure of right royal entertainment ; for the 
monks of Mont Saint Michel were noted 
for their hospitality. What turning of 
spits and unearthing of rare old wines 
took place then! What fires must have 
roared in their wide-throated chimneys, 
inside of which a score of knights could 
stand ; what rattling of armor and clank- 
ing of spurs and greeting of brothers-in- 
arms rang through these spacious halls ! 

What words could describe aright the 
beauty of the basilica and the wonderful 
cloister, with their two-hundred columns 
of polished porphyry, no two carved in 
the same design! A legend of this clois- 
ter tells that the sculptor Gaultier was a 
prisoner in the monastery, whose liberty 
was promised him as a reward for carving 
the pillars of the cloister; but when he 
had finished this work of greatest beauty, 
he went mad and threw himself into the 
abyss beneath. 

So we wander on, up and down, — and 
outside we stand on giddy heights. From 
one of the towers we admire the delicate 
flying buttresses; from a parapet we see 
the pinnacles. and the dainty stone carv- 
ings of the escater des dentelles. We find 
ourselves in grim company up among the 


gargoyles — dogs, dragons, griffins, all sorts 
of fantastic and impossible beasts, a solemn 
and silent company, sternly guarding the 
secrets they know. 

Louis XIV. turned parts of the abbey 
into a prison. Louis XV. continued to 
use it in the same way. In 1790, the 
monks were dispersed and the entire 
abbey was used as a prison, into which 
the revolutionists hustled three hundred 
priests of Avranches and Rennes. Finally, 
the Convention converted the place into 
a state prison. In 1811, Napoleon made 
of it a house of correction, and the Re- 
storation turned it into a central prison 
of correction. Many mutilations are the 
result of these various changes. ‘The 
prisons were abolished in 1863; but 
between the years 1793 and 1863 more 
than fourteen thousand prisoners had 
been placed at Mont Saint Michel. In 
1865, the abbey was leased to the bishop 
of Avranches for a term of nine years, and 
he, aided by Napoleon III., made many 
repairs. It has remained for the Society 
of Fine Arts to do justice to the value of 
this historic spot, by purchasing it, thus 
restoring to France a monumental trea- 
sure, alike valuable to archeologist, artist, 
historian, and poet. 
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By \C.. #. 


HE times drag on. 


Crandall. 


Why is it thus that men 


Are but the subjects of dull, soulless things, 
When God said unto them: Be ye as kings? 
Why is there such applause tumultuous when 
One man becomes what all were meant to be? 
Why see so many faces at life’s /¢/e 
Hard-formed and blinded with an irksome weight, 
Men gazing hard for what a child may see? 
Why is life’s dew thus dried in early morn? 
The answer falls as lightning from above : — 
More than my spirit do ye prize your dust! 
O ruin-fronting rabble, ye do turn, 
With eyes averted, from your angel — Love, 
A demon leads you, and his name is Lust. 




















T was in the evening, and 
the party assembled at 
the Harford’s country 
place in Virginia was 
grouped about a glorious 
wood fire that glowed 
and flamed up under the 
high-shouldered mantel- 
piece, with its wreaths of 
fine wood carvings be- 
longing to the Grinling 
Gibbons period of deco- 
ration, barbarously pain- 
ted by the preceding gen- 
eration and restored by the present 
one. It was a fire to draw reminis- 
cences, stories, old memories, strange 
adventures, sighs and laughter out of 
Timon of Athens. It was a room of 
rooms to talk in, with its wainscotted 
walls, its ancestral portraits, its rows 
of English classics (first editions, that 
would have made the mouth of the bib- 
liophile water with envy), its polished 
floors, its serious old mahogany furniture 
as background for much modern elegance 
and luxury. It was the time when peo- 
ple talk best, — somewhere near mid- 
night, say ; and it was a party of all ages 
and both sexes; people who knew each 
other well, but not too well; people who 
were not dull, not tired, not engaged, not 
even too much in love, although there were 
young men and maidens among them. 
They had been “telling stories” for 
an hour; and a highly respectable lean 
and slippered pantaloon of an old justice 
had been talking of a cause célébre, that 
had been “the most remarkable that he 
could recall in the course of a long pro- 
fessional career, and a wide acquaintance 
with the criminal classes.” A good deal 
of comment, grave and careless, had fol- 
lowed his narrative. Suddenly Theodora 
Grey — “one of the Greys of Hatton,” as 
the pantaloon would have called her, he 
being a Virginian of the old school, and 
as much in the habit of classifying people 
into families, as if they had been plants 
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instead, and he a botanist of the strictest 
sect — sat bolt upright in her chair and 
took the words out of his mouth, her face 
bright with the thoughts that animated 
her. 

“The criminal classes,’ she quoted. 
“ Don’t talk of the criminal classes, judge. 
The ground is hollow beneath your feet. 
Oh, /’7e got a story that I shall insist 
upon telling, whether anybody wants to 
hear it or not ! — a regular Miss Braddon, 
Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, of a story, — my 
connection with the criminal classes.” 

The judge looked shocked. A Grey of 
Hatton connected with the criminal classes 
was an idea that positively refused to 
enter his respectable head; in all its 
hoary or sunny days, and in all its wide 
experience, it had never encountered 
anything so astounding, or reflected that 
the poles of virtue and vice, respectability 
and disreputability, are really shaded into 
each other so finely that it is only the 
All-seeing Eye that can tell where one 
begins and the other ends. “There is 
none good. No! not one,’’ and “Call 
thou nothing common nor unclean,” were 
not texts that the judge had pondered 
over. His creed would have shown fam- 
ilies like his own and the Greys set dis- 
tinctly on the right hand, as sheep, who 
could do no wrong that society was not 
bound to forgive; and the rest of the 
world as distinctly set on the left, as goats, 
from whom everything or nothing was to 
be expected. So he arched his eyebrows 
and said, “You jest, Miss Theodora. 
Ah! let me see. You are thinking of 
that rascally factor of your grandfather’s 
— Higgs, Briggs, some such name.”’ His 
aristocratic memory could not be bur- 
dened with such a patronymic. There 
was no such family as the Higgses in 
Virginia. 

“Q Theodora, tell your story!” ex- 
claimed Anna Barstow, a gushing and 
giggling maiden of this period, who was 
as eager to hear a new thing as any 
Athenian of old, and feared besides that 
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the flood-gates of anecdotage were about 
to be opened upon her. 

“Oh, no! not that,’ said Theodora, 
ignoring the interruption and addressing 
the judge. “ Miggs the name was. It 
was dreadful, wasn’t it? He ruined my 
grandfather almost, you know. No, this 
is quite a recent thing comparatively, and 
vastly more interesting, I can promise 
you. 

“ About six years ago —TI feel myself 
growing impressive already, you all look 
so interested,—no it was seven years 
ago, the winter I came out—I went to 
New Orleans to be with Kate. My mar- 
ried sister,” she explained to a gentleman 
on her right, whom she had met three 
weeks before, and with whom she had had 
such an almost unbroken #/e-d-#é¢e, after 
the manner of country-houses, that he 
already knew more about her and her 
family than if they had met casually in 
London or New York for fifty years run- 
ning. 

“Ah! yes,— Mrs. Manning,” he re- 
plied, with a little nod, placing her with- 
out the least difficulty, although Theodora 
was one of five girls, four of whom were 
married, all the way from California to 
Paris. 

“Ves,’’ resumed Theodora. “Well, it 
was delightful there— New Orleans al- 
ways is delightful, in season and out of 
season, to me; its gutters and all its 
vices are so much more to me than the 
virtues of any other place, —” 

“Miss Theodora!” exclaimed 
judge. “A Virginian talking of” — 

“Go on, Theodora,” urged Anna Bar- 
stow, cutting him short again. 

“Yes, I can’t help it,” said Theodora, 
going on and looking at the judge. 
“The climate is so delicious, for one 
thing. I hate cold weather. It always 
makes one feel vaguely unhappy about 
everything, although I am as strong as — 
as —”’ 

“Samson,” put in Mrs. Barstow, a ner- 
vous wreck in bombazine, who had been 
knitting up the ravelled sleave of her 
cares into an afghan, for five years past — 
a huge and ineffably hideous affair, six 
by six, and intended, she said, ‘just to 
lay over her feet when she wanted to 
lounge on the sofa,” — which was saying 
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a great deal, for her feet as well as her 
industry. 

“Yes. Well, I was delighted to find 
that mamma and I were to be with Kate 
for the whole winter,” said ‘Theodora ; 
“and now, I warn you, my story is really 
going to begin! ‘The very first Sunday 
after I got there, the rector of Kate’s 
church (I mean St. Boniface), an English- 
man, and a great friend of the house, 
came to call; and in the course of his 
talk he told us about the Mothers’ Meet- 
ing, and the Guild tea, and gave the 
parish news generally, and then said that 
there was a great deal of sickness and 
destitution that winter, and that it was a 
grief not to be able to relieve it more 
fully. And then he said, ‘An application 
of some sort is made to me every day. 
Yesterday, for instance, I had a most dis- 
tressing appeal —not that it was so pain- 
fully urgent, but that it should be made 
at all! The fellow was a gentleman, an 
English gentleman! His name is Sey- 
mour. He isason of Sir John Seymour, 
Governor of the Bank of England. Such 
a pleasant, manly young fellow — hardly 
more thana lad! It seems that he has 
quarrelled with his father, and been kicked 
out, and thought this just the place to make 
a future in. He has been here three weeks 
now, and hasn’t got anything to do, and 
his money is all gone, and the poor boy 
is in an awful way. His harpy of a land- 
lady has seized his luggage, if you please. 
So he came to me, very properly, as a 
clergyman and a fellow countryman. 
Family quarrel, apparently! Sad things, 
family quarrels, — everybody right, and 
everybody wrong, and no getting any- 
body to concede anything or yield an 
inch! I felt awfully sorry for him, of 
course. And I can’t doubt him. You 
never heard a straighter story. And then 
he is evidently such a simple-hearted lad. 
So I did what I could. But we of the 
cloth are not gold mines exactly, and are 
bad things to fall back upon when people 
quarrel with the Bank of England. I 
really don’t see what is to be done. I 
am boarding myself, you see ; otherwise, 
I would shelter him until he could look 
about him a bit.’ The moment he had 
finished Kate burst out with —”’ 

“Is there such an institution as the 
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Bank of Scotland?’’ interrupted Miss 
Monroe, a spinster with a thirst for accu- 
rate information. 

“Not to my knowledge, madam,”’ said 
the judge, with a benignant wave of his 
hand, “although under the charter of 
union with Great Britain —”’ 

“Theodora, we are waiting, 
Anna Barstow impatiently. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Theodora smil- 
ing. ‘ Well, Kate, you know, is the kind- 
est, most warm-hearted, impulsive crea- 
ture in the world.’”’ (The gentleman on 
the right, encountering her glance, nod- 
ded confirmation). ‘So she said, ‘ Oh, 
if that is all, don’t worry about that. 
Send him right up here to us. We'll 
take care of him for a month or so, and 
I’ll make Rob find him something some- 
where. Rob ought to—I remember his 
telling me that he met Sir John Seymour 
in London when he was there, and went 
over the bank with him. And oh, the 
money in it! And now to think of this 
poor, foolish fellow being out here with- 
out a cent! It’s too dreadful! And it 
was just like a coarse wretch to keep his 
luggage, and turn on him! Mind you 
tell him, Mr. Curtis, that Rob is away and 
can’t call, but that we know his father, 
and insist on his making us a nice, long 
visit. Do go and have his luggage sent 
right out of that horrid woman’s house, 
and pay whatever he owes, and let me 
know what it is.’ 

“Mr. Curtis seemed rather surprised 
by the success of a dimly seen ‘chance 
for his protégé,’ and by the infectious 
nature of his own enthusiasm. It reacted 
upon himself, for he thanked Kate warmly, 
agreed to do as she suggested, and colored 
when mamma said, ‘ Hadn’t you better 
wait until Robert returns, dear? What 
would he say?’ ‘ Rob always says, “ Do 
as you please and you will please me,” 
mamma ; you know that, perfectly well,’ 
was Kate’s reply, and Mr. Curtis said 
warmly, ‘ Have no fear, Mrs. Grey. ‘The 
boy is a boy to all intents and purposes, 
and is a perfect gentleman, I assure you. 
If I know anything, I know an English 
gentleman when I see one.’ ‘Oh, that is 
all right, of course,’ Kate said. ‘Sup- 
pose you bring him up to call first — to- 
morrow. It will be less awkward for him, 
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less embarrassing. His position is such 
a mortifying one. And then when he 
goes I will write him a formal invitation 
and say that I hear he is travelling for 
pleasure in this country, and that I hope 
he will like it as much as I did in Eng- 
land, and that as I am so much in the 
debt of his countrymen for their extreme 
hospitality, my husband and I would be 
gratified — Oh, I’ll make that all right! 
Do you bring him to call, — about four, 
Mr. Curtis?’ ”’ 

“What are the correct hours for call- 
ing in New Orleans? Among the Jdes¢ 
people, 1 mean?”’ asked Miss Munroe. 

“In my time ’ — began the judge. 

“Miss Grey, you are not comfortable. 
Let me put this at your back,” said the 
gentleman on her right; but he got only 
a smile in acknowledgment, as Theodora 
continued : 

“When Mr. Curtis had gone, mamma 
still looked very dubious, and said, 
‘ Katherine, what will your brother James 
say to this? Have you thought of that?’ 
And Kate laughed and said, ‘Oh, Jim is 
sure to say that we shall all certainly be 
robbed and murdered, and advise me to 
shut my doors in poor young Seymour’s 
face, and see to all the bolts from garret 
to cellar. You know Jim is always sure 
when the day is warm that there’s going 
to be an earthquake ; but all the same it 
never comes. Don’t you worry, little 
mother. It is all right, I tell you. How 
would you like it if Jim happened to get 
stranded in a foreign country, and was 
suspected and ill-treated, and not ad- 
mitted into respectable families? Just 
tell me “hat’” 

“A great risk, I must say,” said the 
judge. ‘But my father used to say that 
even a rogue might be the better for 
association with honest men, and misfor- 
tune has put many an honest gentleman 
below the salt around our mahogany. I 
trust you had no reason to regret your 
timely hospitality.” 

“It seems to me that your sister should 
have thought of you, Miss Theodora,” 
said the gentleman on the right. 

“Should you say, now, that Americans 
are not well received abroad?” asked the 
spinster opposite. 

“ Wait a minute — chain six, loop, knit 
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two, and repeat. I can’¢ keep it in my 
head,” said Mrs. Barstow. 

“Go on, Theodora. You were saying 
—” said Anna Barstow. 

“ Very well,” said Theodora, going on. 
«‘ Next afternoon two cards were brought 
up; that of our clergyman, and a narrow 
bit of pasteboard on which was inscribed 
in plain text, ‘Mr. Seymour ;’ ‘Junior 
Carleton’ had been traced out, and the 
address of the flinty-hearted landlady 
substituted. Kate and I both examined 
it, and agreed that it was very nice, and 
we went downstairs together. Mr. Curtis 
shook hands with us and introduced his 
friend, with whom Kate shook hands 
warmly. I bowed, and while the other 
three members of the party were carrying 
on a triangular talk about the weather 
and so on, I took a good look at Mr. Sey- 
mour, as well as I could without seeming 
to stare rudely. He was very tall, very 
slim, very fair, as rosy as a girl. His 
eyes were blue, set in a long, narrow 
fashion, extremely candid in expression. 
‘Candor, the limpid clearness of a child’s 
eyes, the innocence of an animal’s,’ was 
what I thought of them. His nose was 
long, but handsome for all that. His 
forehead, a retreating one, was redeemed 
by a lot of soft little waves of light hair, 
that gave him a ‘ good-little-boy-out-for- 
a-visit’ air. His whole appearance was 
eminently gentlemanlike and very youth- 
ful. He had the manner, or rather the 
absence of manner, of a well-bred English 
youth, quite careless of the impression he 
is creating, at ease without being forward. 
He talked little, and said nothing — 
nothing in the least original, or startling, 
or clever, that is. He seemed immensely 
good-natured and a trifle clumsy, and 
more than a trifle stupid, but responded 
pleasantly to Kate’s efforts to be friendly, 
and kind, and hospitable. I had a few 
words with him before they left, and 
partially echoed Kate’s fervently ex- 
pressed hope that he would ‘give us the 
great pleasure of a /ong visit.’ He thanked 
her cordially, in simply constructed stac- 
cato phrases, such as ‘Thanks, awfully,’ 
and ‘You are very good, really,’ and 
agreed to all that was proposed. ‘It is 
really most kind of you,’ he repeated, 
just as he was putting on his hat. 
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“«* Not at all,’ said Kate, determined to 
make the way of the forlorn foreigner as 
satin-smooth as possible, and rob the 
affair of the abnormal air, speaking cheer- 
fully and chattily as of an everyday 
occurrence. ‘/Vot at all. My husband 
and I are quite devoted to entertaining 
any and every Englishman who comes to 
New Orleans, for we have immense 
arrears to pay up in the way of hospitality. 
You can’t think how much kindness we 
have received in England. And then, 
my husband knows your father. Didn’t 
Mr. Curtis tell you? Ovyes! He break- 
fasted, or dined, or walked, or something 
with Sir John, and went over the bank 
with him, when he was in London. I 
really forget what they did exactly, but I 
know he liked him immensely.’ Mr. 
Seymour stopped caressing his hat and 
said, ‘Oh, he did, did he? Met the 
Governor! Mr. Curtis hadn’t mentioned 
it. Let me see — when was that?’ 

“« «Oh, a long time ago, five years, quite,’ 
said Kate. 

“«Very nice to meet friends of my 
father, I’m sure. When did you hear 
from him last, might I ask? He doesn’t 
waste much ink on me, nowadays. I was 
such a little chap then, don’t you see. 
I don’t remember hearing him speak of 
Mr. — ah, Manning.’ 

“¢Oh, you wouldn’t, of course — the 
acquaintance was so very slight? And 
we have not had any correspondence 
with him, ever. It was only a pleasant 
coincidence, knowing him at all,’ ex- 
plained Kate. 

“¢Oh, yes — quite so — most pleasant,’ 
Mr. Seymour agreed, and again caressed 
his hat. 

““And you will come _ to-morrow, 
won't you? I shall send for your lug- 
gage at one, shall I?’ asked Kate, having 
previously made sure from Mr. Curtis 
that it was redeemed and that all was 
‘settled’; and he thanked her quietly 
again, accepted quietly, and bowed him- 
self away. 

«What a shy, nice young fellow,’ said 
mamma as soon as he was gone, and Kate 
had sunk on the nearest sofa and de- 
manded breathlessly, ‘ Well, what do you 
think of him?’ ‘My dear, I think he 
is charming! Such good manners, such 
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a frank, honest expression, — delightful ! 
Did you see how careful he was to screen 
me from the draught, and how nice about 
getting the cream and sugar quite right 
for my tea? And bidding me so espe- 
cially goodby, too! Our young men 
are never civil to an old woman scarcely, 
and when they are it is so evident that 
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ence, and that Sir John was a curmud- 
geon and zof nice; and finally that it 
would be delightful if he should take a 
fancy to Bessie Turner, who was rolling 
in money and a dear little thing, and 
would make the ‘ very nicest possible wife 
for him.’ 

“Kate wrote her husband a perfect 


— 


He was awfully comfortable. 


they consider it a dreadful tax upon their 
time and courtesy? One can see that he 
has been most carefully bred and trained 
in the best drawing-rooms of England. 
As a Seymour he would be, naturally. 
I knew he was an English gentleman the 
moment I sawhim. And really there are 
few things more charming than a high- 
born, high-bred English gentleman, young 
or old. He seems quite a boy. Don’t 
you think so?’ 

“¢Veg,’ said Kate, — ‘and how simple 
he is! I like him so much. Don’t you, 
Theo?’ And I replied that I did, — for 
I did; and we all agreed in a grand fem- 
inine chorus that he was extremely nice ; 
that it would be very nice to have him 
visit us; that it was monstrous for a 
father to turn his son out on a cold, cold 
world for nothing except a family differ- 


volume that nigit, ali about the charms, 
the woes, the wants, past, present, and 
future, of the family /vofgé and, seal- 
ing it, said rather dubiously, ‘I hope 
Rob won’t take up any ¢deas, mamma.’ 
We understood her, for our minds were 
choke-full of the same subject; and 
mamma said decidedly, ‘My dear Kath- 
erine, it is only necessary to look ac Mr. 
Seymour and hear him talk for five min- 
utes, to know that he is a perfect gentle- 
man ;’ and we all went to bed. 

“ Kate, always a charming hostess, out- 
did herself next morning in little prepa- 
rations for the coming guest. He should 
see that we knew how to receive misfor- 
tune within our gates, and how to honor 
it, too. So all the morning long she was 
flitting into the room that was to be Mr. 
Seymour’s, with fresh flowers, with writ- 
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ing materials, with flasks of Jean Maria 
Farina and bay rum, and what not. The 
room was Jim’s when he was at home, 
and as sacred as a shrine, as a rule, when 
he was absent, he being the most partic- 
ular of men. All of Jim’s possessions 
were recklessly displaced and consigned 
to closets, —all except his favorite Turk- 
ish dressing-gown and fez, which with his 
meerschaum and a package of périque 
and an armchair made, as Kate justly 
expressed it, ‘a comfortable, suggestive 
corner.’ Rob’s_ shaving-stand and_ its 
appurtenances were brought down, and 
his liqueur-stand filled, for other corners. 
Heaps of books and periodicals and late 
papers were heaped on his table, and a 
student-lamp (taken out of my room), 
placed beside them. Kate sent her maid 
out and bought a pair of slippers, there 
not being a shoe in the house that would 


He was so careful of mamma, 
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fit an English foot. His bath was pre- 
pared, and enough towels, sponges, gloves, 
straps, and Coudray soaps filched from a 
private and sacred store of such things 
that Jim kept in his wardrobe to have 
satisfied the most fastidious supporter of 
zinc institutions. 

“In the course of the morning, the 
exercise of our benevolent sentiments 
had so expanded the family heart that it 
became a furore of feeling for an inno- 
cent exile whom a wicked parent had 
basely banished from his heart and 
home, — for a martyr. ‘That women love 
a martyr was shown very clearly. Even 
Glaudine, the maid, on being given the 
tragic outlines of the sad story, by Kate, 
with certain reserves (her mouth full of 
pins, as she ‘did over’ the pincushion), 
even Glaudine was all softness and sym- 
pathy, and presently volunteered ‘with 

the permission of Ma- 
dame’ to add a whisk- 
broom to the toilet 
outfit ; and Kate, as a 
last touch, bade fare- 


well to every fear and 


got down a box of 
Jim’s “ Reinas” and put 
them on the mantel, 
in case ‘the poor fel- 
low should be eccen- 
tric enough to prefer a 
good cigar to a pipe.’ 
Mamma, at the last 
moment, brought down 
a Bible and Prayer- 
book and put them on 
the table near his bed, 
together with her pet 
album of English 
views, photographs 
that ‘might remind 
the poor boy of home.’ 
At two, his luggage 
came, and as to quan- 
tity and quality was so 
British that we could 
but smile as it was 
brought in. Boot- 
trees, sticks, gun-case, 
travelling-clock, de- 
spatch - box, dressing- 
case, two ‘boxes’ fairly 
papered with labels, 
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a Gladstone bag, three umbrellas, a 
medicine -chest, —they were all there, 
and a lot of parcels not to be identified 
besides. At five came Mr. Seymour, 
swinging a fourth umbrella, and walking 
briskly. He was received warmly, the 
whole garrison presented arms, as it 
were, and he was duly installed. We had 
rather dreaded breaking the ice; but 
there seemed no ice to break. He 
showed no sort of embarrassment or 
confusion, he was not depressed or mor- 
tified, or anything that was likely to make 
us or himself uncomfortable, and ac- 
cepted the strange position in which he 
found himself without demonstration of 
any kind, which we set down as a triumph 
of good-breeding over circumstances ; 
he talked simply and naturally, blushed 
rosily and engagingly; ‘hoped we 
shouldn’t find him a tremendous nui- 
sance,’ had five o’clock tea with us, and 
disappeared to dress for dinner. He 
looked extremely well when he rejoined 
us in full canonicals, so much so that 
mamma whispered to me, ‘ What a thing 
race is! How good blood ¢is/’ as we 
went in to dinner. 

“ «You have made me awfully comfort- 
able,’ he had said to Katé previously. 
‘It was really awfully good of you, and I 
am sure I am awfully indebted.’ He 
looked very pleased and grateful, and 
colored higher and higher with each 
‘awfully.’ His talk all through the meal 
was of the most commonplace character ; 
but his manners were so good that they 
would have covered a multitude of plati- 
tudes, and we all read in each other’s 
eyes that we liked him, and thought him 
a manly, modest, ingenuous youth, a de- 
lightful Desdichado, — not witty, not 
agreeable, it was true, but still delightful. 
We had a pleasant evening together, and 
he helped to shut up the house, turned 
out the gas in the lower hall, laughingly 
quoting Kate that he was to make himself 
quite at home, and saying that he ‘ must 
really be made useful,’ and went to bed a 
member of the family, to all intents and 
purposes. 

“ And a very great honor for him, I am 
sure. Wouldn't you like a footstool, Miss 
Theodora?” said the gentleman on the 
right. 
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“Hum, hum!’ 
said no more. 

“Would you use dark brown, the very 
darkest shade, or Light brown, a/most¢ on 
the yellow, next?’’ asked Mrs. Barstow 
of everybody in general. 

“I know what’s coming! You were 
all robbed and murdered that very night ! 
Don’t stop, Theodora,” exclaimed Anna 
Barstow. ‘Oh, delightful !— dark lan- 
terns and knives, and all that, don’t you 
know !”’ 

The gentleman on the right, at whom 
she was looking, was so moved at the 
thought of an even possible past danger 
for a certain person, that he was impelled 
to protect her even at that date by put- 
ting his chair two inches nearer her’s. 

“Robbed and murdered, indeed !”’ 
said Theodora sidling into the opposite 
corner of her chair, and hoping devoutly 
that she did not look as conscious as she 
felt. ‘You couldn’t imagine a pleasanter 
member for any family than Mr. Reginald 
Pomfret John de Bathe Seymour made. 
That was his name. We saw it on his 
letters, and admired its aristocratic sound 
and culminating consequence vastly.” 

The gentleman on the right, having 
been cruelly christened ‘“ Jeremiah” and 
further doomed to be known as “ Pills- 
bury,” felt afresh and more keenly than 
ever before how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have an absurd name, 
especially when you are thinking of ask- 
ing the most charming woman in the 
world to exchange a pretty one for it. 
With instant and complete comprehen- 
sion Theodora hastily resumed her story. 

“He spent six weeks with us, and I 
must say that his conduct was faultless. 
We were never done telling each other 
what a good fellow he was, though we 
could not deny that he was dull, without 
accomplishments or resources, and rather 
heavy, consequently, on our hands now 
and then. But always so amiable, so 
gentlemanly, holding Kate’s _ skeins, 
plunging after my scissors if I chanced 
to drop them, shutting doors, opening 
windows, moving about the drawing-room 
like a cat, without ever displacing or 
knocking over anything! So different 
from Rob, who always stumbled over two 
chairs and a footstool whenever he left 


said the judge, and 
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the room, and broke three of Kate’s best 
pieces of bric-a-brac in one year! And 
then his behavior to mamma! _ Every 
morning he knocked at her door, and 
brought her down to breakfast, which was 
more than Jim had ever dreamed of 
doing. ‘James has no idea of the defer- 
ence due a woman of my age and station, 
to say nothing of my relation to himself, 
although he is a good son in the essen- 
tials,’ said mamma. Every evening, when 
she sat on the veranda, he saw that she 
had the chair she liked, her shawl or 
book, or whatever it might be. Her 
wishes were commands, her commands 
obeyed with a pleasant eagerness that 
was most winning, as of a pleasure con- 
ferred instead of a _ service rendered. 
He never seemed to forget or neglect her, 
had always a pleasant word and smile for 
her, never seated himself until she either 
took her chair or left the room, and liked 
her extremely, I am sure. ‘She’s got a 
look of my mother,’ he said one day, — 
and that pleased mamma most of all. 
He actually went to work and made a 
very pretty screen of bamboo and Japanese 
paper for her room. He played by the 
hour with the children, and seemed to 
get as much fun as they did out of it. 
He gathered roses by the handful in the 
garden every morning, and arranged them 
in the vases most tastefully. He was 
great friends with all the animals —the 
horses, the cat, the dog. He spent 
hours in catching chameleons, and would 
exclaim, ‘See! the beggar,’ delightedly, 
when one of them would puff himself out 
like a pouter-pigeon. He took long 
walks and brought us back flowers from 
the swamp. He went shooting and 
brought us back birds. He went fish- 
ing and brought us back fish. He was 
never tired of catching tree-frogs, was 
enchanted when he found one in the key- 
hole of the front door and another sound 
asleep in the heart of a rose, and when 
he was tired of them would put the ‘little 
chaps’ down on the grass as gently as 
though they had been babies and he a 
woman. He would play at cat’s-cradle 
on the veranda for a whole morning 
with a neighbor’s child, with the most 
perfect patience and good-humor, saying 
that he ‘liked little kids, of all things.’ 


He went to church regularly with us and 
put his rosy face in his hat before service 
a l’ Anglais, and then looked to see that 
we all had hassocks. He took a class in 
Sunday school at Mr. Curtis’s request, 
and created quite a sensation among the 
young ladies who had other classes across 
the way, he was so evidently a good- 
looking and distinguished stranger. [| 
passed by one day and heard him saying, 
‘It’s tremendous work hammering this 
Calvary catechism into your heads, young 
‘uns! I never was a clever chap myself, 
but you needn’t mix’em all up as you do ; 
Moses wasn’t the strongest man, and 
Adam wasn’t the meekest man at all, and 
I’ve got the birch for less in my day, I 
can tell you.’ 

“He was always most polite and con- 
siderate to the servants, who liked him to 
a woman. We had no men about the 
place. He seemed to care very little 
about society, but made no objection to 
going out with us, was wonderfully popular 
and made much of, especially by certain 
mondaines, and the Anglomaniacs were 
a unit as to his perfections. A Liverpool 
bagman, commercially received and’ so- 
cially disliked, brought up in the fear 
and admiration of a lord, said of him at 
one party, that he was ‘a toppin h’aris- 
tocrat and no mistake ; an out-and-outer !’ 
and added that ‘there was no mistakin’ 
an English gentleman, and that there 
were no what-would-be-called-in-the-old- 
country gentlemen in America at all,’ — 
by way of being particularly civil to his 
host, and showing that he knew whereof 
he spoke. 

We, of course, had kept what we knew 
of Mr. Seymour to ourselves, and he was 
generally thought to be a prize matri- 
monial, instead of a detrimental. All 
the manceuvring mammas were sweetly 
civil to him, all the ambitious young 
women prepared themselves to be trans- 
lated to another and higher sphere. 
Du reste, he was young, good-looking, 
good-mannered, and made the one ap- 
peal that the most hospitable of com- 
munities can never resist, in being a 
stranger. His social success was there- 
fore really remarkable; but it did not 
turn his head in the least. He remained 
simple, modest, stupid, irreproachable. 
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He did not inaugurate so much as a 
single flirtation; and when the greatest 
coquette of the day showed him no small 
favor, he said that he wondered what she 
meant when she said thus and so. Alto- 
gether I was so much struck by all these 
circumstances that I christened him ‘ The 
Innocent,’ and talked of him always as 
such when Kate and I, before retiring, re- 
viewed the events of the day, sitting in 
her dressing-room. Once or twice, three 
or four times indeed, he lapsed into little 
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susceptibilities. She treated him as 
though he had been the Prince of Wales 
in exile. She was always all goodness 
and graciousness to him, and never per- 
mitted herself the luxury of being dull or 
preoccupied, lest he should fancy that we 
were tired of him, and that he was an un- 
welcome guest. It was for a week an 
agonizing problem with her how to give 
him the money she suspected he needed 
for his small personal expenses. At last 
she hit upon the plan of putting ten 





''He Played by the Hour with the Children.” 


vulgarisms of speech or behavior, that 
struck us as extraordinary; but Kate 
always accounted for them on the ground 
that his life as a child had been so un- 
fortunate, and he left to maids and 
grooms, as he had told us, owing to his 
wicked father’s indifference and aversion. 
As for Kate’s treatment of him, you can 
fancy nothing more entirely, beautifully, 
delicately kind and considerate. She 
was all nervousness lest something should 
be said or done to wound his diseased 


dollars at a time in small change in a cer- 
tain vase on the drawing-room table, and 
saying to us collectively: ‘If anybody 
wants any money for car-fare or anything, 
it is in the pink Minton bowl in there,’ 
and further perjuring her dear soul by 
telling him that it was a habit of ours to 
help ourselves from a general fund of this 
kind. We all went solemnly through the 
farce of going trippingly across the room 
to this vase, and extricating small coins 
from it when we were going out, by way 
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of example—an example followed by 
Mr. Seymour. 

“Mr. Seymour’s wishes, wants, prob- 
able feelings, actual needs, were studied, 
met, pondered over, prayed over almost, 
all during his stay; and rather than have 
hurt his feelings, I do believe that Kate 
would cheerfully have been minced and 
served on toast. She was vexed with 
Rob for writing that he ‘hoped it was all 
right,’ and perfectly indignant with Jim’s 
letter to mamma, in which he said: ‘ Get 
rid of the fellow as soon as_ possible. 
What is Kate thinking of? She must be 
mad —taking a fellow with no known 
antecedents, credentials, nothing, into 
her house! Rob has spoiled her en- 
tirely.’ 

“<Tsn’t that too like Jim for words?’ 
she cried to me. ‘Jim wouldn’t take St. 
Paul in without perfectly satisfactory let- 
ters of introduction, shipwrecked or not.’ ”’ 

“Well, it is all very well to call him 
‘the apostle of Great Britain,’ but he 
would certainly not be received there 
now-a-days without something of the 
sort,” said the gentleman on the right ; 
“and” (with a meaning glance at Theo- 
dora), ‘‘ under the circumstances, I think 
your brother was perfectly right, — per- 
fectly right.”’ 

“Letters are of the first importance 
when one goes abroad, are they not, Miss 
Grey? Iam told that however evidently 
refined and accomplished one may be, 
one is ignored completely without them,” 
said the spinster. 

“That is not my experience,” said the 
judge. ‘ Perhaps I have had exception- 
ally good fortune, but the fact is that 
when I was abroad I found no difficulty 
whatever in taking my proper place 
among gentlemen. It had not occurred 
to me to take any precautions in the 
matter, it seemed so entirely a matter of 
course. And to be quite frank, [ cannot 
say that I should have particularly cared 
had it been otherwise,-—or mortally af- 
fronted. In my own state, of course, 
non-recognition would have meant some- 
thing very different, but abroad — How- 
ever, as it chanced, I had nothing to 
complain of. I remember I fell into con- 
versation with the Duke of Ledford in a 
railway carriage, in Sussex, and we ex- 
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changed cards at parting, and he was 
really most polite in urging me to make 
him a visit. And afterwards I met the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at my hotel 
in London, and we had a number of talks 
about matters of general interest, and 
there was no stiffness, no pretence, what- 
ever.” 

Theodora, are you wever going on?” 
asked Miss Barstow. ‘What happened? 
How long did he stay?” 

“Why this happened,” replied ‘Theo- 
dora, as she accepted a fan from the gen- 
tleman on the right. “One day, as I 
was walking around the garden, Mr. Sey- 
mour joined me. His face was very 
much flushed. He looked troubled. 
His sentences were more staccato and 
choppy than ever. And troubled he 
was, — might well be,—as appeared 





when after some sympathetic remarks 
and questions he told his tale. His 
father was thought to be dying. His 


sister had written him to return at once, 
as he was in further danger of being dis- 
inherited, thanks to a scheming step- 
mother. He had no money. His efforts 
to get or earn some had been a failure. 
It was all ‘miserable,’ he said, and he 
looked miserable enough. He _ unbut- 
toned his coat and got out two letters, 
which he gave me in support of his state- 
ments; and I said all the kind things 
that I could think of, and promised to 
consult Kate and see what could be done. 
I went in, found Kate, and went into 
secret session with her over it, with closed 
doors. ‘Together we talked it all over; 
together we read the two letters. The 
first was written in a large, bold hand on 
the paper of the ‘Guards Club,’ and ran 
as follows : 

“DEAR SEYMOUR: — Your letter of the 15th 
followed me up to Town. that 
things are going so ill with you. You certainly 
have had a confounded run of luck, or America 
isa humbug. I always said it was all rot, going 
out there. I’d help you out of the muddle with 
all the pleasure in life, but the fact is that I am 
in the hands of the Jews, myself, and have only 
three shillings left of my last fiver. I’ve half a 
mind to put on my swagger suit and go down to the 
‘Oaks’ and cheek the Governor out of a fifty 
pound note before he could catch his breath! 
I’ve got a cab at the door and must be off. 

“*Vours faithfully, HERBERT DE VERE,’ 


Sorry to see 


“Kate smiled. ‘That seems genuine 
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enough,’ sne said, giving expression to 
long-repressed doubts. 

“The second letter was an unpreten- 
tious production after the striking pot- 
hooks, huge square envelope and crest 
of the De Veres. It was written on 
ruled paper, in a semi-educated hand. 
It was not well expressed or indeed well 
spelled, and most final and fatal of all, 
it smelled of musk. Kate cried out 
‘Too!’ and ‘Pooh!’ and made a very 
wry face as she took it and then handed 
it back and bade me read it. I did so. 
It was long, rambling, was signed ‘ Your 
fond sister, Maude Egerton Seymour,’ 
and the gist of it was a deceived father 
couchant, dying alienated from his only 
son ; a wicked step-mother rampant, with 
teeth and claws like a griffin; and a sis- 
ter regardant, who implored her brother 
to return to England at once. When I 
had finished and folded it, Kate and I 
exchanged glances, and I said firmly, 
‘That is not the letter of an English 
lady, Kate. Look at the handwriting, 
and the nursery-maid English: ‘ zwhav- 
ever shall I do if you don’t come soon,” 
—and then that smell!’ And Kate, the 
dear, loyal thing, said, ‘Oh, well, you 
know, Theo, how they have been neg- 
lected in childhood! I dare say she was 
left to the servants, too.’ This seemed 
to account for everything, and we then 
went on to consider ways and means of 
helping the Innocent. As to means, we 
were only modestly furnished ; but Kate 
said she had a way of managing if neces- 
sary, and did not think it necessary to go 
into particulars. At dinner that day she 
atoned for some disloyal thoughts by an 
even increased cordiality to her guest, 
and after dinner he opened his heart to 
her fully—so fully that she came up 
stairs with tears in her eyes and told me 
that I ought to be perfectly ashamed of 
myself to harbor base suspicions against 
Mr. Seymour, and added that she had 
been feeling a good deal disappointed in 
me lately, for I had never been the same 
girl since I had lived with Uncle Bogardus 
in Paris for two winters. And I felt this 
to be so unjust that I had some words 
with her, and we both went to bed ina 
small tempest of grief and wrath. Next 
morning Kate went down town early. 
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“She came back in excellent spirits, and 


meeting me said, ‘Are you such a goose 
as to mind anything I said last night?’ 
And then she kissed me and whispered 
so that mamma should not hear, ‘I’ve 
got the money! I sold that ring that 
Mrs. Dill gave me when I married, and 
was only too glad of an excuse to get 
rid of it. Only don’t tell Rob, for he 
likes Mrs. Dill, and it has always been 
my belief that she was engaged to Rob 
with that ring once, she was so sweetly 
sweet when she gave it to me, and talked 
with such reserve of him.’ 

“ Well, Mr. Seymour looked as bright 
as she did at luncheon, and that very 
afternoon began to pack. We all helped 
him ; we were all extremely sorry to lose 
him. We all felt suddenly reinspired 
with untold faith in him. We all gave 
him little souvenirs of one kind or 
another, which he took with genuine af- 
fection shining in his blue eyes, and hon- 
est gratitude mantling itself in the vivid 
blushes of his always rosy cheeks. 
Mamma was quite overcome. ‘Go down, 
Theodora,’ she said, ‘and tell him that I 
particularly wish him to accept that 
Turkish fez and dressing-gown of James’s, 
that he has found so comfortable.’ She 
put him up Jim’s Himalaya travelling- 
rug, which was almost equal to giving 
him Jim’s front teeth. Kate presented 
him with Rob’s brandy-flask, given him 
by Mrs. Dill on his marriage. When the 
time came to say good-by, we were all on 
the verge of tears, — what with his dying 
father, his wicked stepmother, the uncer- 
tainty as to whether he would be cursed 
and disinherited, or blessed and forgiven, 
and the certainty that we should never see 
the charming young fellow again, — our 
own poor, forlorn, unhappy Innocent ! He 
felt it himself. His face got redder than 
ever, his utterance choky, and when he 
bolted into his cab at last, I am certain 
that he was a most unhappy man. We 
thought we had seen the last of him, 
but we were mistaken, for presently he 
bolted back again, holding a bouquet that 
one of the children had given him 
through the window of the carriage. 
‘Mrs. Manning,’ I heard him say to Kate, 
who was alone on the veranda outside, 
‘you have given me a great deal too 
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much money. I can’t, I won’t take it 





all. A hundred and fifty will be quite 
enough to take me—home. Here! 
take this.’ 

“¢QOh, no! no! I can’t really! I 


can’t indeed,’ said Kate. ‘ Pray keep it, 
Mr. Seymour. You mus¢. Something 
might happen. And you are so far from 





a Flash 


A Dash 


home! I wouldn’t for the world have 
you placed in a false position where you 
were not known. I insist upon your 
keeping it, and you can return it at your 
convenience, you know.’ ‘Then there 
was a silence, and then I heard him walk 
away, after saying, ‘You are so good. I 
never can — good-by !’ 

“¢QOh, poor fellow,’ said Kate, when 
he had driven off and she had joined me. 
‘Poor fellow, his eves were full of tears, 
and he almost shook my hand off. Such 
a grateful heart ! and we have really done 
very little. Oh dear, I wish I hadn’t 
doubted him, ever? I can’t forgive my- 
self, and all because he wasn’t prosper- 
ous; just as if everybody can always be 


ar 
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millionnaires from the cradle to the 
grave! Poor fellow! I never sazd any- 


thing, but I shought horrid things, some- 
times, after talking to Theo, — and that 
was just as bad — worse, far worse !’ 
“<The midday post brought a letter 
from Rob, in which he said that he was 
coming home, and that he hoped ‘the 


id He was Gone! 


Britisher had got his remittances and 
been restored to his friends.’ It brought 
another from Jim, who said that he was 
coming home, and that if that English- 
man had not already been kicked out of 
the house, it would give him the greatest 
possible pleasure to perform that office 
for him. In a week they both came. 
They arrived late at night, and next 
morning (my room was next to Jim’s) I 
heard the sound of doors — cupboard, 
closet, wardrobe doors, being opened 
and shut, and Jim walking excitedly up 
and down his room. I laughed, for I 
knew what was going on, and Jim’s wrath 
never alarms anybody, it is tempered 
with so much kindness and generosity. 
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Then I heard him give the bell a furious 
jerk, and when Glaudine answered it, | 
heard him, ‘what-the-mischief-ing and 
‘what-the-devil’-ing her, demanding to 
know what had become of about fifty of 
his most private, particular, and sacred 
possessions. Her timid replies did not 
satisfy him, and her respectful manner 
gave him no peg on which to hang a 
quarrel and vent his anger, so I heard 
him bounce into mamma’s room over- 
head presently, when every possible con- 
cession and explanation was given, and 
restitution promised ; but all the same a 
grievance the whole episode was to him 


at that time, and a grievance it has 
always remained, and it has colored 


his views about every English institu- 
tion, from whitebait to the land laws. 
How he abused poor Mr. Seymour! 
Taken with Rob’s laughing and chaffing 
remarks, we got very sensitive on the sub- 
ject, which did more to divide a united 
family than anything else has ever done. 
‘It is that dressing-gown,’ said mamma 
to me. ‘James has the best heart in the 
world, but I have never been able to get 
another at all like it. And then you 
know poor Reginald Seymour was so un- 
fortunate as to spill some ink en his new 
carpet, and it can’t be matched, and James 
was always particular from a child, like 
his dear father.’ 

“At the end of the season, mamma and 
I came home, and that summer we all 
went to England very unexpectedly. In 
all that time not one word or line had 
reached us from Mr. Seymour. But the 
first person introduced to us at the very 
first dinner that we went to in London 
was Miss Maude Seymour, daughter of 
Sir John Seymour. Kate and I both 
beamed at her, and Kate said, ‘I am so 
glad to meet you, Miss Seymour. | 
know your brother Reginald very well. 
He stayed with us last winter, and we 
liked him so much.’ Miss Seymour 
looked as though she were amiably in- 
clined to ‘do the civil,’ as her brother 
used to put it, but seemed also much 


puzzled. ‘My brother Reginald,’ she 
said. ‘Oh, here in London I suppose 


you mean !’ 
"*(7h, nd. 
live. 


In New Orleans, where 


we We have only just come to 
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London,’ said Kate. ‘Allow me to pre- 
sent my husband to you.’ 

“<In New Orleans / That’s in America 
somewhere, isn’t it,’ asked Miss Seymour. 
‘Reginald has never been to America.’ 

““«Why, he spent six weeks with us, I 
tell you, last winter— all January and 
part of February,’ exclaimed Kate. 

«That is impossible,’ said Miss Sey- 
mour calmly. ‘ Reginald was with us in 
Italy all winter, and never left us for a 
day.’ 

““* He was,’ said Kate. ‘But how can 
that be when he was with me?’ 

«Reginald was not with you, excuse 
me, he was with papa and me at Mentone 
first, then in Florence and Rome,’ said 
Miss Seymour severely. She looked at 
Kate coldly, and repeated, ‘ He has never 
been in America at all.’ 

“<«Well, I certainly met a gentleman 
who called himself Reginald Pomfret 
John de Bathe Seymour, and said that he 
was the son of Sir John Seymour, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and 
that he had a sister named Maude. Why, 
I read one of your letters to him,’ said 
Kate with warmth, resenting her tone a 
little. 

««That is papa’s name and my name, 
and Reggie’s name. But my brother has 
never left home. He is a confirmed in- 
valid, and you can’t have read my letter, 
for I never wrote him in America in all 
my life——he was never here,’ Miss Sey- 
mour insisted. 

«Dinner was announced just then, and 
Rob laughed out, loudly, and whispered 
‘ Sod’! little woman; regularly sod¢7/ I 
always said so. Jim must know this,’ and 
Kate turned away angrily from them both 
and took the arm of her escort, and 
would not so much as look at Rob while 
the meal lasted, she was so vexed. The 
moment it was over and the ladies went 
upstairs to the dressing-room, Kate seized 
my arm, and together we tackled the 
Seymour, and told her all about the 
affair. She listened placidly, but with 
reserve, remarked several times that it 
was ‘very curious,’ repeated all that she 
had previously said, and whenever we 
met her afterwards—as it happened 
quite often—was distant and distinctly 
avoided us, evidently having labelled us 
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in her mind as ‘queer,’ or ‘ shady,’ pos- 
sibly as ‘dangerous.’ She made Kate so 
angry by this that she declared that she 
‘should not believe one word that girl 
had said; that charming Mr. Seymour 
was much more likely to be what he had 
declared himself to be, than that, etc., 
etc.’ And it was so funny to see the 
superb scorn with which Kate treated her 
when they met at the American minis- 
ter’s! But between ourselves, we were 
aghast, staggered, obliged to admit that 
there was ‘something wrong,’ something 
rotten in— New Orleans. Mamma alone 
refused to doubt, and would not be con- 
vinced. ‘He was a mere boy—such a 
charming boy,’ she said; and Kate said, 
‘ He was always playing with the children ;’ 
and I said, ‘He was much too stupid to 
have played such a part;’ and while we 
were talking Rob’s cab drove up, and he 
came back from our banker’s with our 
letters. 

““«T say, Kitty, I’ve news for you as ¢s 
news,’ he said when he came in. ‘I’ve 
a letter from Canada asking me what I 
know about my friend Sir Hugh Le De- 
spencer, who stayed with me in New 
Orleans last winter. He’s staying with 
the Ashtons there, and they are delighted 
with him. He introduced himself to 
them as a friend of ours, if you please. 
Here’s a go, Mrs. N.’ There’s a 
note for you, enclosed, from Mrs. Ash- 
ton; read it, — read them both.’ 

“ «Tt can’t be him,’ cried Kate, regard- 
less of grammar. ‘It isn’t Mr. Seymour 
at all,—%it is some other man?’ ‘Do 
take off those boots, Robert, they creak 
abominably,’ said mamma. 

“<7T¢ ts, tt must be the Innocent!’ | 
cried ; and Kate and I fell upon the let- 
ters and devoured their contents. Sum- 
marized, they amounted to this. Sir 
Hugh was charming. They had been 
charmed to meet such a great friend of 
ours, and with such late and full news of 
us, and all our doings. Sir Hugh was 
stopping with them. It was delightful 
to have him do so. Sir Hugh was a 
great favorite in society and invaluable at 
home, so kind to the children, so beauti- 
fully attentive to dear mamma, for whom 
he had made ‘a most lovely bamboo 
screen.’ It was very sad that he should 
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have quarrelled with his father, but fathers 
were often so unreasonable, and all the 
Despencers were noted for their tempers. 
Sir Hugh was not at all clever, certainly, 
but one could see in every act and word 
that he was a gentleman born. Harry 
had lent Sir Hugh twenty pounds when 
he first came, and had introduced him 
to Mr. Duncan MacIntyre, the Premier, 
who had been most kind to him. Sir 
Hugh had been recently called back 
home to be reconciled to a dying father. 
and Mrs. MacIntyre, a woman of inde- 
pendent fortune, had given him a check 
for a hundred pounds in the most de- 
licate manner possible, which would cer- 
tainly be a service for the time being to 
poor, dear Sir Hugh, in his awkward 
position, and would certainly be returned. 
Sir Hugh was full of gratitude to, and ad- 
miration for, each and every member of 
the Manning household, and it would be 
pleasant to know more about a mutual 
friend, so we must write by return post. 

“Gracious mercy, Rod! It zs the 
same man? My goodness! He must 
be an adventurer! He must have taken 
in the Ashtons just as he did us! He 
has seen them all in our album, and heard 
us talk about them, of course! Qh, isn’t 
it dreadful! I can’¢ believe it, Theo. 
He was so good and gentle with baby! 
He had tears in his eyes when he went 
away,’ said Kate, moved to tears herself 
almost ; ‘and I liked him so much, — 
and just think what he was to mamma! 
I can’t believe it. If you laugh, Robert, 
I shall perfectly hate you.’ 

“Mamma still insisted there was some 
mistake — perhaps Sir Hugh had come 
into a property and changed his name ! — 
and at last went to her room. Rob did 
not laugh then. He was too much 
annoyed himself about the whole affair. 
The Ashtons were intimate friends of 
many years standing, luckily, — Colonel 
Ashton in command of a regiment of the 
Household troops stationed in Canada. 
Rob wrote him at once and enclosed a 
check for the twenty pounds Sir Hugh 
had borrowed of him as our friend, and 
begged his acceptance of it, told him the 
whole story, regretted that the Mac- 
Intyres had lost so much, and in time 
had his check returned, and heard from 
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the colonel that Sir Hugh had disappeared, 
and that Mrs. MacIntyre had made him 
the thirty-nine articles of her faith, and 
declared that adventurer or not, he was 
heartily welcome to what she had given 
him, — but that he was nothing of the 
sort. Nobody could deceive Aer about 
an English gentleman. ‘I thought / 
knew one,’ added the colonel; ‘I could 
have sworn that that fellow was one, and 
I have known a good many of them, and 
shoals of men who, alas! were once Eng- 
lish gentlemen —on the Continent, and 
all over the world, blackguards of every 
variety. It is not remarkable that your 
wife, an American lady, should have been 
victimized, when I, a man, and an Eng- 
lishman of no small experience, have 
been completely taken in. I liked the 
fellow. My wife swears by him still, and 
her mother, who is a Frenchwoman, and 
a very prejudiced one, declares that he is 
the only polite and agreeable Englishman 
that she has ever known. So you see 
there is no one here who bears him any 
malice, much less you, or yours.’ ”’ 

“ Fle was quite evidently a_ gentle- 
man,” said the judge, and nodded ap- 
provingly. 

“I suppose now that there is a great 
deal of feeling between the French-Cana- 
dians and the English?” inquired the 
spinster. 

The gentleman who had been on the 
right, but unable to bear the thought of 
Miss Theodora “ actually under the same 
roof with — with a — anything,” had 
picked up the poker and viciously mended 
the fire, thereby relieving his feelings in 
some measure, now said, “I can’t think 
how they could have subjected you to 
such an association, —TI really can’t, 
now.” 

‘What next, Theodora ? 
thing that will make “ crillies”” run down 
my back,” gushed Miss Barstow. “I 
hope he turned up one night in London, 
or at some country house, with a crape 
mask on. and carried his shoes and a 
dark lantern in his hand. Ugh!” 

“ Not he,” said Theodora. “I may as 
well say at once that we never saw him 
again ; but we heard of him often enough, 
although we did not at the time know it. 

« After spending a year abroad we came 


I hope some- 
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home, and two years later one of my 
cousins, May Carruthers, wrote me a con- 
fidential letter. A great friend of her’s 
wished to know, ‘ for private reasons that 
need not be made known,’ whether we had 
ever heard in England of a very charming 
man, Lord Vivian Vavasour, who had 
been for some weeks creating a great 
sensation in Cincinnati. ‘My uncle, 
Mr. Boehm of Boehm & Company, bank- 
ers, Paris, who is staying with them, says 
that nobody could deceive him as to 
being an English gentleman,’ wrote May, 
‘and the moment he set his eyes on Lord 
Vivian he knew that he could be no other 
than a man of distinguished lineage, and 
of the best som, but still my friend has 
reasons for wishing to know a great deal 
more ; in fact, all that is to be known.’ I 
wrote disclaiming all knowledge of Lord 
Vivian, and very soon had a second letter 
from May. Lord Vivian had disappeared, 
and had forgotten to return a very valu- 
able diamond ring that May’s friend, a 
belle and beauty, had given him to wear ; 
had gone off owing Uncle Boehm fifteen 
hundred dollars, owing to some irregularity 
of a check drawn by him, but of course 
it would be explained — fifteen hundred 
dollars was nothing to a Vavasour. 

“Three years later a friend of ours, a 
lawyer, on a visit here, was giving an 
amusing account of the capture of a 
chevalter d@’ industrie, Viscount Tollemache, 
in San Francisco, by the New York 
detectives. Pinkerton had sent out two 
of his best men he said, and they found 
the fellow, the petted, curled darling 
of the best circle in the city. The 
leader of the German was his shadow. 
The mothers, daughters, and dudes lived 
for him, and babies licked the spoon, 
as the advertisements say. Any enter- 
tainment that he graced was a grand 
success. Any affair that lacked that 
honor was more or less of a failure. 
All the beauties were scrambling for a 
seat in the Peeresses Gallery, and the 
belles schemed to get so much as a but- 
ton from his uniform when he appeared 
in his naval toggery. The grandmothers 
to a man were all on his side, and bets 
were being made at the clubs as to how 
much the leading fathers would give as a 
dot for the daughter whom he might 
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select. All the clubs had given him 
cards of admission, and meant to renew 
them indefinitely. All the would-be 
fashionable youths were dressed after 
him, and his popularity was something 
phenomenal. Pinkerton’s men were stag- 
gered. ‘They were old foes in the force, 
and were on their mettle. They dis- 
agreed about the case, and both went to 
work cautiously and independently. Vis- 
count Tollemache was living at the best 
hotel, paid his bills, had no vices, was 
universally admitted to be ‘a_ perfect 
gentleman,’ and considered irreproach- 
able in his conduct. ‘The detectives saw 
him for the first time at the theatre. ‘ No- 
thing in it; wrong scent,’ said A. ‘You 
can’t fool me when it comes to an Eng- 
lish gentleman. I was gamekeeper to 
the Earl of Seaforth in the old country 
for fifteen years.’ ‘I’m not so sure of 
that,’ said B. ‘He looks the swell, but 
I’ve been longer in the force than you, 
and I’ve seen more paste diamonds in 
consequence. I don’t say he is, but I 
don’t say he ain’t, neither.’ They both 
worked for a month, and then on the 
same day ran him down from different 
starting-points, were reconciled, arrested 
him, and took him to the hotel. Arrived 
there, they took him to his room. He 
offered no sort of resistance. And then, 
unfortunately, they began to discuss the 
conduct of the case. Each claimed the 
entire credit of the capture. ‘They both 
got more and more angry, excited, ab- 
sorbed. Meanwhile, Viscount Tollemache, 
unobserved, slipped nearer and nearer to 
the window behind them; a dash, a 
flash, and he was gone ! 

“Two years after that, a friends of our 
introduced Jim to an English gentleman 
who had, as he said ‘gone in for’ an 
orange plantation in Florida. ‘They spent 
several days at a country-house together, 
and one night in the smoking-room, when 
they chanced to speak of English immi- 
gration to this country, Jim mounted his 
favorite hobby-horse, which is the reck- 
less way in which Americans open their 
doors to any and every Englishman, with 
or without credentials, taking his posi- 
tion, character, respectability, for granted 
if he presents none, and never being at 
the pains of verifying such as he may 


have provided. His views, so far from 
provoking opposition, were heartily ech- 
oed by his companion. ‘You can’t be 
too careful,’ he said. ‘Why, only last 
year, I was regularly done myself. I'll 
tell you how it happened. I drove into 
my post-town one day, and went up to 
the station where I had some matter to 
look to, and there I saw a tall chap walk- 
ing about, and I saw at once that he was 
an Englishman. I took a good look at 
the fellow and said to myself, “I can’t 
be mistaken in an English gentleman,” 
so I went up to him and said my name 
was Charteris, and he said his name was 
Bellamy, and we shook hands, and then 
we had a good deal of talk about people 
and things at home, which was very 
agreeable — at least to me. He knewa 
lot of my people, and had seen my 
brother a few weeks before, and _ his 
cousin, Montagu Bellamy, had married a 
cousin of mine, Mabel Effingham, and I 
knew quite well who he was, had often 
heard my brother speak of Dick Bellamy, 
Hightowers’s brother in the Guards, at 
least. So the upshot of it was that I 
asked him to make me a visit. He was 
down there, he said, to look at some 
plantations, and I carried him off home 
that very day in my dog-cart. He spent 
several weeks with me, and all went well. 
My wife was charmed with him, and my 
mother-in-law quite in love with him, 
and no wonder, for he was positively ten- 
der to her, — always shutting doors, fetch- 
ing shawls, and picking up pocket hand- 
kerchiefs — you know the sort of thing. 
Yet the fellow was not a drawing-room 
poodle merely, he was a capital shot, 
and caught more fish in a week than I 
could in a year. So everything went on 
for some time and at first I had not a 
shadow of suspicion that anything was 
wrong, but finally he did one or two little 
things, said something that struck me as 
not at all the thing I had a right to ex- 
pect from him; and then he talked one 
day rather too much about that stupid 
banker of his in London, and I got un- 
easy. So without saying a word to the 
ladies, I went into town and wired my 
cousin St. Albans in Canada, and he 
wired back, “ Your friend is a swindler.” 
The fellow must have seen something in 
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my manner anu have taken fright, for 
without waiting for me to return, he had 
gone, leaving a note for me, “ pressing 
business, etc., etc.,” as I found when I 
got back, and saved me the trouble of 
kicking him out. And about a year 
later, some relatives of my wife in Boston 
gave us all the news we have ever had of 
him, for he turned up there, looked them 
up at once, presented himself as Lord 
Alfred Manners, and swindled them out 
of nine hundred dollars, captivated the 
entire community and departed “ uni- 
versally regretted” as the obituary no- 
tices put it.’ 

“As an Anglophobist, Jim was highly 
gratified by this recital, and wrote us all 
about it by the next post, having made 
some confidences in return, you may be 
sure, and compared notes with Mr. Char- 
teris, greatly to their mutual entertain- 
ment. 

“Some little time after this a friend 
of mine went abroad; and this friend 
had the strength of mind to keep a diary 
of his European tour and not merely to 
intend to keep one. And on his return 
to this country I found matter for reflec- 
tion in his account of that very common- 
place transit, a voyage from New York to 
Liverpool. Soon after starting, he said 
it was rumored that there was a criminal 
on board who was to be delivered up to 
English justice; and as everybody was 
in that vacant state of mind in which a 
reported nautilus sends half the passen- 
gers to one or the other side of the ship, 
and confidences had been exchanged 
between entire strangers that surprised 
confider and confidant ever afterwards, 
such thrilling tidings naturally caused a 
pretty stir. By night a hundred different 
rumors were afloat about the affair, and 
the ladies all in a buzz appealed with 
swift instinct to the captain. The cap- 
tain sifted the stories and admitted the 
fact. There was a criminal on board, 
charged by John Clapp of London with 
forging an acceptance of a bill of ex- 
change for one hundred pounds sterling, 
and arrested in Montreal. He was to be 
turned over to the police authorities of 
Liverpool, and was in his charge and that 
of a detective. ‘Oh! poor thing,’ said 
the ladies. ‘What does he look like ?— 
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Have you seen him ?—Can’t we see him? 
Do let us see him !-—What will his sen- 
tence be?’ ‘The captain shook his head 
at the last demand, and answered the last 
question: ‘There is no saying; but he 
will probably get six months at hard labor 
in Clerkenwell Prison.’ And then he 
said, ‘I have had several talks with the 
fellow. You'd never take him for a crim- 
inal — in fact it isn’t proven. you know. 
And I have my doubts! I’m giving him 
the benefit of them in my treatment of 
him, allowing him a good deal more lib- 
erty than is generally accorded. He’s a 
particularly nice fellow, quite the English 
gentleman, really, and in my position I 
know, coming into contact with so many 
of them, and belonging as I do to the 
Naval Reserve, as it were in the Royal 
Navy, practically. I am confident that I 
am right that far. He may be entirely 
innocent of the offence with which he is 
charged. He may be a bit of a scape- 
grace, a sprig of nobility sowing wild oats 
over in America, is my theory; but a 
gentleman born, a gentleman bred, I’d 
lay a thousand pounds! Not a clever 
fellow, but sound views; defests Glad- 
stone; very good-looking fellow, too.’ 
The ladies on hearing this unanimously 
resolved that see him they must, could, 
would, and should. See him they did, 
on deck, and heard him, too, — for what 
should he do the next evening (Sunday) 
but burst out with Hymns Ancient and 


Modern, Moody and Sankey, Adam’s 
“Holy Night,” and Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” all sung in a rich, sweet, if not 


particularly cultivated tenor voice! The 
captain was human, and yielded to the 
pressure ; and once knowing the truth, 
there were not ropes enough on board to 
keep the ladies away from Mr. Lionel 
Dalrymple Bouverie. The consequence 
was that the ladies talked to him, heard 
him talk, heard him sing, saw his profile 
against several good sunsets, heard him 
read Keble, and Robertson’s Sermons, 
learned that he was a nephew of the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man (Soda & Man, 
a wag on board put it, alluding to a well- 
known combination ordinarily expressed 
as a Soda & B.), and the feminine mind 
was made up. ‘There was a mistake some- 
where, a conspiracy. A man with a good 
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tenor voice, and such a name, a classical 
profile, an uncle who was a bishop in the 
English church, a forger ! — preposter- 
ous! The ladies did not brood over the 
matter in the cabins merely. They sent 
him wine, books, notes. ‘They talked 
themselves, each other, and their male 
belongings and slaves on board into a 
firm belief in a blackly wronged Bou- 
verie, shot baleful glances and sarcastic 
little speeches at the anti-Bouverites, a 
respectable minority, chiefly male and 
middle-aged. A subscription list was 
taken around for the purpose of furnish- 
ing Mr. Bouverie with legal advice 
and protection, and his popularity stood 
even this supreme test. By the time 
they reached Liverpool, even the detec- 
tive had ceased detecting, all barriers had 
been burned away by his ardent admirers, 
and he mingled with the passengers as a 
victim. The captain had sent his own 
servant to wait on him, two school girls 
from Topeka had begged for a lock of 
his hair, and other fair ones for photo- 
graphs, and in all the autograph books 
on board nearly was to be seen in huge 
dashing characters, ‘Lionel Dalrymple 
Bouverie,’ opposite such appropriate 
verses as Tennyson’s ‘Oh! selfless man 
and stainless gentleman!’—with the 
name of the steamer and date. My 
friend was a wretch of an Anti-Bouverite. 
He declared that it was his belief that 
the gentleman in question got a good 
round sum in loans alone from suscepti- 
ble sentimentalists, having detected three 
such in the act of giving him a roll of 
bank bills, — three old ladies. He talked 
by the hour with a particularly meek little 
man from Utah who was ‘ most sure’ and 
willing to ‘bet his bottom dollar’ that 
‘that there man was the same man that 
was out in Salt Lake City two years ago 
and played about the smartest confidence 
game off on a merchant there of the 
name of Pope, William D. Pope, pre- 
tended to be adjuster for some estate in 
England, and worked the thing in so 
fine with what he knowed of the law in 
both countries and the family, that he 
had cleared out with a pile and hadn't 
never been heard tell of, though a reward 
for a thousand dollars had been offered 
by Jefferson Ott, Pope’s lawyer, who was 
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mad enough to have killed him on sight, 
most.’ My friend was foolish enough to 
repeat this, but the ladies were a match 
for him. ‘They had found out from the 
stewardess that the little man was a Mor- 
mon, and a Mormon could not give evi- 
dence against the nephew of a bishop, 
say what he might. They told the Vic- 
tim, who remarked without heat, ‘ What 
extraordinary tales do get about, to be 
sure!’ and was said by them to have 
taken it ‘as a Christian should.’ But as 
much cannot be said for the detective, 
when in the confusion of landing «a1 
Liverpool and in consequence of the re- 
laxation of all discipline, the bogus 
nephew of a venerated prelate slippea 
out of his grasp, baggage and all, as 
neatly as possible, leaving him in a swear- 
ing, tearing fury, quite painful to witness. 

“ Lastly, — dear, dear! just look at the 
clock! I had no idea it was so late, but 
my story is nearly done — lastly, I went 
on to New York last winter to be brides- 
maid to my friend, Edith Williams, and 
at the wedding I met the best man, who 
proved to be an old acquaintance, Comte 
de Grenouillac. I had known him in 
Paris very well and was glad to see him 
again, saw a good deal of him when the 
wedding was over. He gave me a full 
account of himself, and I could almost 
have shut my eyes and imagined myself 
back at the Hotel Verville, where he used 
to dine every Sunday with Uncle Bo- 
gardus and me, —it was so familiar, the 
sound of his high, chirruping voice, his 
queer French-English; these had not 
changed, although the little man was so 
bronzed, bearded, altered otherwise, that I 
did not recognize him at first. ‘I am bach- 
eldore! Je roule partout comme les balles. 
I come to arrive from the Indes,’ he 
explained. He had been all around the 
world and had had many strange adven- 
tures. He related a good many of 
them to me, and in this way it came 
about that we ‘returned to our muttons,’ 
as he always would say. For one morn- 
ing he told me of a visit he had made to 
the Governor-General of India, of the 
house-full of guests assembled there, and 
their mode of life, amusements, and so 
on, and finally of a ‘young English’ who 
was of the party, ‘tes poli et distingue 
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pour un Anglais ;’ but not clever the 
least in the world, guoigue handsome as 
I could not imagine, the ladies say; but 
‘essentiellement le John Bull’ He went 
on to say how he was ‘named Airle de 
Valdegrave,’ how he had created ‘/urore’ 
‘un succes fou’ and then ‘ He/as/ fragility 
of glory of this planet-here, honors of 
the popularity —there arrives wn coup 
terrible! Another young English / deau 
Secretaire de Milord, rival of Airle Valde- 
grave, has the suspicions, send #grame 
to Angleterre, and Lady Valdegrave send 
back word * Ce n’est point mon fils? Il est 
ict.’ What do these dré/es of English ! 
They explode not, speak nothing! The 
Secretaire assembled with all in smoking- 
room, gives the paper to Valdegrave, and 
he, as cucumber cool, goes to Milord, 
admirably makes compliments, ses adieux, 
all regarding, tears the paper and puts it 
in the fireplace, e¢ puis—’ Here the 
count kissed his fingers as to a vanishing 
friend. He was full of enthusiasm. A 
Frenchman could not have done it better 
in his opinion. He had cried ‘ Bravo! 
Bravissimo!’ in himself, he said. And 
of one thing he was certain. The fellow 
was ‘English gentleman, ‘fur sang if 


menteur of the occasion.’ The comte 
said that he had been ‘yaires’ in Eng- 
land, and had ‘grandmawther dame 


a@’honneur de sa Mazjesté la Reine a’ Angle- 
terre — naturellement, on that point he 
was connoisseur and could not be de- 
ceived. Well, Kate and I gave always 
our New Orleans Roland in exchange for 
each of these Olivers, as they came in, 
and would always say to each other when 
we heard them, ‘ Caz that have been the 
Innocent?’ And we always ended by 
agreeing that it was impossible. But all 
the same it was the Innocent in every 
case.’ 
“* He was the cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And the midshipmite, 


And the boatswain tight, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.’ 

“And this is how we found it out; 
there is nothing mysterious or remarkable 
about that, whatever. I picked up the 
New York Zrumpet one morning, and 
there it all was. The Innocent had been 
at his old tricks, and had been arrested. 
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There were two columns of him, giving 
first his picture, which we recognized in- 
stantly, and then his history. ‘The article 
was headed ‘A Bogus Britisher.’ His 
latest achievement had been getting a 
large sum on false pretences from an 
eminent lawyer in Maine, to whose 
daughter he was engaged. His ré/ and 
name, Willoughby Podmore, Q. C., adas 
Reginald Pomfret John de Bathe Sey- 
mour — how it stared at us— son of Sir 
John Seymour, Governor of the Bank of 
England, a#as Sir Hugh Le Despencer, 
Lord Vivian Vavasour, Viscount ‘Tolle- 
mache, Herbert De Crespigny, R. N., 
Lord Alfred Manners, Mr. Bellamy of the 
‘Blues,’ Lionel Dalrymple Bouverie, etc., 
a long list. He was the son of an Eng- 
lish gamekeeper, employed by a great 
noble, in the west of England. He was 
one of the cleverest and most noted 
swindlers known to the police, and there 
were a great many people in Canada, 
America, England, Australia, New Zea- 
land, who had loved and mourned him. 
He had served two terms at Dartmoor ; 
and by comparing dates we saw that he 
had been shipped to the West Indies 
after the first one, and had come from 
there to us in New Orleans. Numbers 
of his victims had declined to prosecute 
him, ‘generally his female friends who 
supplied him with enough money to have 
comfortably supported a man of less ex- 
travagant tastes.’ His various exploits 
were narrated, and then came a personal 
description. We devored it. Weight, 
height, coloring of hair and eyes, age — 
all corresponded. ‘There could be no 
sort of doubt. And when it came to 
‘mole on left leg, piece gone from lobe 
of right ear,’ we couldn’t stand another 
word. ‘Crillies’ ran down my back, I 
assure you, and Kate turned so sick and 
faint that I had to get her some camphor 
and a fan. ‘To think of his having 
stayed under our roof! The change 
from Dartmoor to Honeysuckle Cottage 
and us must have been rather striking, I 
should hope,’ I said to Kate. ‘I have 
no doubt that he is going about the world 
this minute describing himself as our most 
intimate friend.’ ‘Don’t talk of it. It 
is too dreadful for words,’ cried she, and 
would not hear anything more at the 
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time. Now she always insists that there 
must have been some good in him some- 
where — ‘so gentle with baby, and then 
the tears in his eyes when he said good- 
by, Theodora. He couldn’t have put 
those there!’ Mamma has never been 
able to bring herself to do more than 
speak of him as that ‘ misguided, unfor- 
tunate youth.’ Marked copies of the 
Trumpet poured in upon us for two 
weeks, and two of them came from Rob 
and Jim who were both away. We had 
weakly hoped that they might not see it, 
but when did an article of this kind ever 
escape the wrong eyes? Being so abun- 
dantly supplied, I sent a few copies off 
myself, one to Miss Seymour, one to Mr. 
Charteris, and others to the acquaintances 
of that mutual friend, the Innocent. And 
now my story is done!” 

“‘T have done a sprig and a half of em- 
broidery, and knitted two squares since 
you began,” said Mrs. Barstow, holding 











them up and _ smiling with | satisfac- 
tion. 

“My dear, we are all very much in- 
debted to you,” said the judge, rising 
with some difficulty, and making a beauti- 
ful, low bow over the hand she extended 
as she said good-night. 

“Tt wasn’t much, after all,’’ said Anna 
Barstow discontentedly; and adding, 
‘Good-night, everybody,” she took her- 
self off. 

The gentleman on the right lighted 
Anna’s bedroom candle for her as she 
passed him, and got a giggle and glance 
of the quality known as “ killing” in re- 
turn. It did not kill or even wound him, 
and presently he was performing the same 
office for Miss Grey. But the candle 
would not light at first, went out, had to 
be rekindled, and of course there was no 
harm in talking while this was being done. 
And no fingers were burned, though some 
were held rather longer than usual. 








POSSESSION. 


By E. O. Boswall. 


AGERLY, with flying feet, 
The tide comes in! 
Possession must be very sweet, 
For eagerly, with flying feet, 

The tide comes in. 


Slowly, with reluctant feet, 
The tide goes out. 

Possession must be very sweet, 

For slowly, with reluctant feet, 
The tide goes out. 
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[ From the manuscript of General Butler’s forthcoming Autobiography. With the consent of General Butler, and by 
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Y paternal grandfather was born 

in Woodbury, Connecticut, of 

Irish descent, and of a most 
strictly Irish Presbyterian family, as his 
own name Zephaniah, and his uncles’, 
Levi and Malachi, most plainly show. 
The branches of the family were numer- 
ous, and the.names of those who were of 
the proper generation to take part in the 
War of the Revolution will be found in 
the local history of that contest wherever 
Connecticut men took part, whether in 
Pennsylvania or Wyoming, or in the 
western reserve of Ohio. 

Zephaniah went to Quebec with Wolfe, 
and I have the powder-horn which he 
bore, dated April 22, 1758. 

He went from Connecticut to the town 
of Nottingham in New Hampshire, and 
married Abigail, daughter of General 
Joseph Cilley. They had several children, 
the youngest of whom was John, my 
father, who was born May 17, 1782. He 
married Sarah Batchelder of Deerfield, 
New Hampshire, June 5, 1803. By her 
he was the father of three girls, Polly 
True, born June 8, 1804; Sally, born 
March 11, 1806; and Betsey Morrill, 
born January 9, 1808. ‘The last of these 
is now living at Nottingham, New Hamp- 
shire, the widow of the late Daniel B. 
Stevens, Esq. Mrs. Sarah Batchelder 
Butler died February 23, 1809. John 


Butler then married Charlotte Elli- 
son, July 21, 1811. She bore him 
three children. ‘The eldest, Char- 
lotte, born May 13, 1812, died in 
August, 1839. ‘The second child, 
Andrew Jackson, was born February 
13, 1815, and died February 11, 
1864. The third, Benjamin F., 
was born at Deerfield, New Hamp- 
shire, November 5, 1818, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Upon the breaking out of the war of 
1812, John Butler applied to the war de- 
partment for permission to raise a com- 
pany of light dragoons among his neigh- 
bors. Permission was granted, the com- 
pany was raised, and he was commissioned 
its captain on the 23d of July, 1812. 

Captain Butler served with his troop 
on the northern frontier until he broke 
his left leg. The broken limb was so 
badly set that he could not thereafter- 
wards wear a boot, and he resigned his 
commission. Unwilling to remain idle 
while the war was going on, and having a 
taste for the sea and shipping, he sailed 
from Portsmouth in a privateer fitted out 
by himself and his friends. He did some 
harm to the enemy, and in return there- 
for he received a commission from the 
government to be the bearer of de- 
spatches to General Jackson at New 
Orleans. He carried out his mission and 
was thus enabled to make the acquain- 
tance of General Jackson, for whom he 
entertained the highest respect and ad- 
miration. Hence, having a son born on 
the 13th of February, 1815, he named 
him Andrew Jackson. 

The war being practically ended, as 
the battle of New Orleans was fought 
after the treaty of peace had been agreed 
upon, my father turned his attention to 
mercantile voyages, going several trips to 
the West Indies and Spanish Islands on 
the coast of South America. While so 
engaged he took letters of marque under 
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Bolivar, and with his vessel formed a part 
of Bolivar’s expedition. When Bolivar 
crossed the Cordilleras, my father returned 
to the West India Islands, and, in order 
to refit, landed at the Island of St. Chris- 
topher (St. Kitts), one of the British 
Islands. While there he died of the 
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yellow fever, e/ vomite. So did some por- 
tion of his crew and one of his officers, I 
believe his first officer. ‘That pestilence 
and its terrible results was among the 
first diseases of which I remember ever 
to have learned from my suffering mother. 
I mention this because it made so indeli- 
ble an impression on my memory that it 
impelled me, when I was older, to in- 
vestigate that scourge to such extent as I 
might, and this investigation had some 
effect upon my conduct of affairs in later 
life. 

The death of my father in St. Kitts, 
and the irrecoverable loss of what he had 
there, left my mother in a state of com- 
parative poverty. But against it she 
struggled with wisdom and vigor, and 


with some success. My Uncle Benjamin 
took charge of my brother in his younger 
years, and so long as he lived looked 
after him. My mother and my younger 
sister went to live for a period with my 
Uncle William and my grandmother on 
my father’s side. ‘They owned and car- 
ried on a small farm in Not- 
tingham, New Hampshire. 

It is, proper, however, 
that something should be 
said of that mother, whom I 
love, honor, and revere be- 
yond any other person ever 
on earth. Her father and 
mother were Scotch Presby- 
terians. My _ grandfather, 
Richard Ellison, when a 
young man, had fought at 
the battle of Boyne Water 
for King William, and had 
received some reward which 
enabled him and his wife to 
come to America. He joined 
the colony about London- 
derry, New Hampshire, and 
took up a farm at North- 
field, on the Pemigewassett, 
or main branch of the Mer- 
rimack River. Here he had 
several children, the young- 
est of whom was my mother. 
He and his family removed 
to Canada about the time of 
my mother’s marriage. They 
were respectable and hon- 
orable people, and were cer- 
tainly long lived, for my mother’s sister 
lived to exceed the age of one hundred 
and four years. 

I, at four years of age, was thought to 
be a puny child,— probably the results 
of my mother’s anxieties and fears for 
my father during his absence. Quiet, 
gentle, and eager to learn, I was taught 
my letters by my mother and given a 
slight advance in the spelling-book. In 
the summer I was sent away to school at 
Nottingham Square. ‘This was quite two 
miles away from our home, especially as 
the last half of the distance was up a 
very steep hill, on which the Vermont 
traders in the winter, going down to 
Portsmouth with their sleighs heavily 
loaded with produce, sometimes had to 
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double up their teams. I attended that 
school for six weeks, and learned to read 
with but little difficulty. I remained at 
home during the autumn, and then it 
that our shoemaker gave me the 
book of all books for a boy, “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ The question was not whether 
I wanted to read it, but whether I could 
be kept from reading it, so as to do the 
little matters that | ought to do, and was 
able to do, called in New Hampshire 
nomenclature, “chores.” My mother, 
laying aside her labors which were quite 
necessary for our support, taught and ex- 
plained the book to me with great pains. 
But being a religious woman of the 
strictest sect of Calvin, she thought that 
I ought not to have so much secular 
reading without some Christian teach- 
ing; and so we struck a bargain that I 
should learn so many verses in the New 
Testament if she would help me read so 
many pages in Robinson Crusoe, she 
agreeing to explain both to me. My 
reading, thereupon, was almost continu- 
ous, scarcely anything but eating and 
sleeping intervening. ‘To force me out 
of doors to take required exercise, she 
was obliged to send me on errands, and 
make me get up the cows from the pas- 
ture, the limit of which was about a mile 
away. I had to get up early in the 
morning to drive them forth, and go out 
late in the afternoon to drive them back ; 
and as they were by that time likely to 
have wandered far off from the opening 
of the lane into the pasture, it gave me, 
in the course of the day, about two miles 
to run. ‘The nearest boy lived a mile 
from us, and as he had his own duties to 
attend to, I saw very little of him. 

Every fair evening, before her labors 
began by the light of the candle, and 
when I had no light to read by, my 
mother, wrapped up if it was cold, used 
to sit teaching me the names of the stars 
and constellations. These she had 
learned of her father, who was some- 

a scholar. She told me about 


was 


what of 
the signs of the zodiac, and about the 
rising and setting of the sun. I remem- 
ber once she stood in a very terrific 
thunderstorm by the window fearlessly, 
—I now suppose that I might be like 
fearless, —and explained to me all that 
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she knew —or was then known—of the 
lightning. She told me never to be 
afraid of it, because it was in God’s 
hands; that if He willed my destruction 
by it, it was not to be evaded or shunned, 
and, therefore, was not to be dreaded. 
When the evenings were dark, her labors 
with her needle began earlier. 

In the following winter, my mother 
and my uncle provided a home for me 
in Deerfield, with Aunt Polly Dame, — 
no relative of mine that she was 
aunt to all the world. She was a good 
old lady, taken care of by her daughter, 
and sat in the corner spinning flax on 
what was called “the little wheel,’’ to 
distinguish it from the “ great wheel ”’ on 
which wool was spun. 

I went to school, and I think was liked 
by my teacher, for I was not a trouble- 


save 


some scholar, except in the way of ask- 
ing very many questions, and of seeking 


iain a 
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explanations about matters which I was 
not infrequently told did not concern 
me. The school at Deerfield Parade 
lasted longer than that at Nottingham. 
I remained during the summer term, 
reading everything I could find, almost 
committing to memory the almanac, and 
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vexing everybody who came into the 
house for explanations regarding the 
signs of the zodiac. Upon this last 


matter I could get no further informa- 
tion, the usual answer being that it did 
not concern me. But this did not pre- 
vent my asking the next person that I 
thought could tell me. I appropriated 
the full astronomy of the almanac, and 
profited much by it. 

In the winter of my sixth year, I 
walked from my home every morning 
down to Nottingham Square to school, 
carrying my dinner in a little package. 
Provision had been made, that if it be- 
came stormy, I was to be taken into the 
tavern near the schoolhouse, and there 
kept until the weather cleared and the 
roads were again passable, — which they 
sometimes were not for three or four 
days. I then learned that there was a 
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small town library there, and of all things 
that a boy of that age should read, I was 
allowed to take from the library Rollin’s 
Ancient History, —and I read it. 

I had not the slightest knowledge of 
chronology, and I thought the events in 
the history followed one after another in 
point of time,—the Assyrians, the Per- 


sians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
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But 
they began fighting with each other, I 
got mixed up, because, according to my 
understanding, the first of these ought to 
have passed away when the others came 


according to the chapters. when 


on the scene. My reading did not inter- 
fere with my school lessons, which I pur- 
sued with a great deal of eagerness and 
pleasure, and also with much success, 
owing to a tenacious and exact memory. 
Before I was seven years old, I could 
answer all the questions in Whelpley’s 
Compend of History, a very bulky vol- 
ume, the answers having been picked out 
for me to learn, by being marked by the 
master’s pencil. I remember now one 
example which will illustrate the sort of 
instruction that I received; that is to 
say, I learned the words, but what they 
meant was then utterly uncomprehended. 
For example, one of the questions was 








Butler at Deerfield, N. H 

substantially this, as I remember it, and 
although I have not seen it for more 
than sixty years, I think I state it accu 
rately: “If these States had not declared 


their independence, what would they 
now be?” Answer: “Little better than 
British Provinces.’’ But what a_ British 


Province was, I had no earthly idea, and 
I asked the teacher one day. He had 
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seventy scholars beside myself, and I do 
not now blame him for not answering 
me. He told me that he did not have 
time to explain it to me. Well, I do not 
think he had. 

But there was another part of my 
education which was thoroughly instilled, 
—the traditional history of the Revolu- 
tion, and its battles and events. ‘Two of 
our neighbors were Revolutionary pen- 
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taken, and sometimes saved by the faith- 
ful musket of the husband or father. 
Then they came down to later times,— 
the opening of the Revolutionary War, 
the massacre at Lexington, and the battle 
of Bunker Hill; and so talked on until 
I had as deep-seated a prejudice against 
a red-coat as our turkey gobbler exhi- 
bited to a red petticoat, when he drove 


my sister into the house. Thus I was 
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sioners, and our kitchen fireside was a 
very pleasant resort for them, as the 
cellar was furnished with an unlimited 
quantity of cider, which was drawn for 
them in a tall, yellow earthen pitcher 
with an overhanging lip dropping away 
from each To fill it three-parts 
full, and then bring it up from the cellar, 
was about the extent of my _ physical 
ability ; but that I was to do. ‘Then they 
would take down from the mantel-tree 
some red peppers which hung on a string 
under the gun, and cut them up and put 
them into the cider. Next, they set the 
pitcher down on the hearth before a 
blazing fire, held up by a forestick,—a 
stick about four feet long and eight inches 
through, —so that the cider would get 
very much heated ; and then it was drunk 
with a gusto that almost makes me wish 
I had some now if I could enjoy it half 
as well. Then followed stories of the In 
dian wars; of garrison houses, and of 
women running from the fields of corn, 
pursued by savages, and sometimes over- 


side. 


Butler's Student Days 


taught that the highest achievement in 
life was to get behind a stone wall and 
shoot a Britisher, and I longed for the 
time when I should grow up to do it. So 
thoroughly was this drilled into me, that 
in after life it was a matter for reasoning 
on my part whether I should treat an 
Englishman decently. 

The difference between this feeling 
and that which I had toward the French- 
men, who fought us with the Indians, and 
who helped the savages scalp us, was that 
the French were poor fellows who did not 
know any better ; and besides, the French 
had helped us in the Revolution against 
the British, so that we would 
them, but the Britishers, never ! 

As time wore on, I was literally adopted 
by my grandmother, my grandfather 
having died several years before. She 
was a very remarkable-looking woman, who 
stood about five feet eleven inches in her 
stockings. She was then in the neigh 
borhood of eighty years old, and walked 
with a stick, yet she was as erect as ever, 


forgive 
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and was the most imperious person I have 
ever seen, to everybody but me. She 
had a most inflexible will, apparently 
never yielding to others, and subjecting 
all others to herself. She read to me, 
but inasmuch as she read as she had been 
taught in her youth, it was almost unin- 
telligible, and this caused some difficulties 
between For example, she always 
pronounced w-o-u-l-d as if it were spelled 
w-o-o-l-d, and s-h-o-u-l-d as if spelled 
sh-o-o-l-d, and she taught me that the 


us. 
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riage with Mr 


in 1839 


Five years before her Mar- 
Butler. 


FROM A DAGUERROTYPE. 


name of the sign of conjunction (&) at 
the end of the alphabet was ampersand, a 
word which i learned afterwards, from an 
old spelling book of her generation, was 
really “and per se.” She told me the 
history of battles as they were known and 
seen by her, the daughter of a general 
and the mother of a captain in the first 
and second wars with England, and all 
the pathetic incidents of the wars, like 
the capture and death of Jane McRea, 
who was surrendered to the French, and 
scalped by their Indian allies, in the 
northern part of New York. 

She told me, boy as I was, of the in- 
justice of the men toward the women, and 
toward their own younger brothers, in 
assuming to enforce the law of primogeni- 
ture, and how, when they failed to pass 
it in the constitutional convention of 
New Hampshire, the men made their 
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wills so as to accomplish the same thing, 
giving substantially all to the eldest son. 
I reverenced her. 

She ate two of her meals at the same 
time ds the rest of the family, having a 
table to herself, and I alone had a place 
at it, generally sitting on the elbow of 
her arm-chair. She also taught me fully 
to understand her politics, which, so far 
as I could understand them, were that 
there ought not be any kings, princes, 
barons, nobles, or knights. She never 
said anything against aristocrats, and my 
memory of her now is that if ever there 
was a high-priestess of the aristocracy, 
and especially did she 
dilate upon the fact that her family, the 
Cilleys, was the best in the state. 

Can any one doubt where I learned 
my political status: democratic politics 
in government and personal aristocracy ? 

I give these details, although they may 
seem puerile. In time, they had great 
effect upon the bent of my mind, though 
not much then, because the most of what 
said I did not understand. But I 
remembered it all, and it came up to 
meet every emergency of thought later on. 
Hence my democracy ; for her’s was the 
only political teaching I ever had until I 
learned political economy from the books, 
and that was no teaching at all. 

My grandmother died at the age of 
eighty-four. A severe cold brought her 
life to an end, when her physical and 
mental strength were apparently as good 
as ever. Her sister, Alice Cilley, married 
Captain Page and went to Maine, first 
settling in Hallowell, and afterwards living 
in Cornville with one of her children. I 
never saw her until after I went 
lege in Maine, and I may possibly have 
occasion to refer to her hereafter. She 
died in 1849, at the age of ninety-nine 
and a half years, and was able, the sum- 
mer before she died, to mount her own 
horse without assistance, and ride out 
some three miles to visit a neighbor. 

I attended a partially private school or 
academy at Deerfield until I was eight 
years old. In this school almost every 
branch of practical learning was taught 
except the languages. ‘There were many 
young men in the school, and some young 
women. My teacher was Mr. James 


she was one, 


Was 


to col- 
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Hersey, afterwards postmaster of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, a city which 
had no existence in those days. His 
specialty was English grammar, — at 
least he made it so with his pupils, — and 
he was the most intelligent teacher of the 
English language I ever knew. He saw 
to it that we were thoroughly versed in 
the rules, and explained the difficulties 
of construction of our language with great 
clearness, so that even I, the youngest, 
understood them. His favorite exercise 
was parsing. We used very different 
text-books then, from those now in use. 
Among them were Pope’s ‘Essay on 
Man” and Cowper’s “Task,” and I 
remember I got my first feeling of hos- 
tility to slavery from being called upon to 
parse a half page beginning “Is India 
free, or do we grind her still?” 

Our teacher taught us to construe 
verse, —that is, to render it into prose, 
so as to show the grammatical construc- 
tion of the parts. ‘There was a sort of 
constructiveness about that putting of 
verse into prose which chimed in with 
my love of putting things together ; and 
I became quite an adept. I speak of 
this because an incident regarding it had 
an effect on my whole after life. 

It had been debated whether it was 
not desirable that I should go to college, 
for my mother’s most ardent desire was 
that I should become a Calvinist Baptist 
clergyman. Ways and means were pretty 
narrow, and it was doubtful whether the 
pl in could be carried out. 
college in those days at the age of from 
twelve to fifteen. Judge Josiah G. Abbott 
of Boston, one of the ablest gentlemen 
now at the bar, with whom I have prac- 
tised for many years and know how ther- 
ough his training was, went to Harvard 
at twelve.! 

There 
school at 


s3ovs went to 


Was an examination at our 
which all the Methodists and 
other clergymen, and principal men of the 
vicinity were present. ‘The first class in 
parsing was called, and I, naturally in size 
and every way, was at the foot of it. 
We had “ Pope’s Essay on Man” as our 
text-book ; for in those days there were 
no easy books for children, — none of 


1 Alas! I have lost my friend by death since this sentence 
was first written. 


the thousand treatises that have been in- 
vented since to teach children not to 
think, and that are at the present day, I 
believe, a great hindrance to intelligent 
education. I remember this paragraph 
was the opening one of the recitation : 
“The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowe ry food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 


“ Parse lamb,” said the master to the 
pupil who stood at the head of the class. 
He tried. 

“Wrong; next.’”’ He tried. 

“Next.”” He tried, and _ so 
through the class, some eight in 
‘Then came my turn. 

I said: “ Lamb is a noun in the ob- 
jective case and governed by dooms.” 

“How do you know that?” said the 
master. 

“‘ Because 


dow n 


all. 


I construe the paragraph, 
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‘Thy riot dooms the lamb to bleed to- 
day ; had he thy reason, etc.’”’ 

“Right,” said the master; “take the 
head of the class.” 

I did so; and it was the proudest 
event of my life. A consultation 
held by all those who had a right to be 
consulted, and _ it decided that | 
should be sent to Exeter to be fitted 
for college, with the hope that a free 
scholarship might be found for me. I 
continued my studies, and late in the 


was 


was 
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following autumn I went to Exeter. 
Here I commenced the study of Latin, 
and soon afterwards that of Greek. I 
must say, truthfully, that my learning at 
Exeter did not amount to much. To be 
sure, I acquired the Latin grammar with 
a certainty of memory that was excelled 
only by my uncertainty as to the mean- 


ings of the rules it contained. My 
learning was nothing but memorizing. 


It was the same in the study of Greek. 
I was far too young to appreciate the 
beauties of the “TIliad,’’ but I was rea- 
sonably well taught in the conjugation of 
Greek verbs. 

I attended the Unitarian Church, as 
the rules of the school required. Boy- 
like, I was confused by the new doctrine 
of one God and the Son of Man, as op- 
posed to the doctrine of the triune God, 
— Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I had 
been taught the latter, and I could not 
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permit myself to have any doubts con- 
cerning it. 

In 1825, there was springing up on 
Pawtucket Falls of the Merrimack River, 
the second great manufacturing town in 
Massachusetts, Waltham on the Charles 
being the first. This town, afterwards 
Lowell, was then known as East Chelms- 
ford. It had a growth unexampled in 
those days, and almost equalling the 
mushroom growth of towns in some of 
the western States at the present day. 
The constitutional convention of 1820, 
by a new section, made cities possible in 
Massachusetts, fixing the limit of popu- 
lation at which any town could become a 
city at twelve thousand. This was the 
population of Boston, and that town be- 
came a city in 1822. But in 1836, 
Lowell’s population had increased to 
twelve thousand, and she became the 
second city. A clergyman, who had be- 
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friended my mother, built a house in 
Lowell for her to occupy, and by his ad- 
vice I came to Lowell from Exeter at the 
end of the winter term in 1828, and 
studied my Latin at home during the 
spring and summer. Seth Ames, after- 
wards Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, kindly permitted me to 
read Virgil in his office. He amused 
himself in hearing my recitation of the 
text, and taught me to scan the versifica- 
tion of the original. Later in the year 
it became necessary that I should earn 
some money, and my mother got me a 
place at Meecham & Mathewson’s, the 
Franklin bookstore, the only establish- 
ment of the kind in the town. I re- 
mained with them until December 18, 
when the Lowell High School was es- 
tablished, through the exertions of Rev. 
Theodore Edson, rector of. St. Anne’s 
Church. Mr. Edson, having come to 
Lowell in 1825, remained as rector of St. 
Anne’s for over sixty years, most re- 
spected and most loved by his fellow- 
citizens. To him more than to any 
other, Lowell owes its school system, 
which, during its whole existence, has 
been one of the best established, most 
thoroughly cared for, and most highly 
successful of kindred institutions in the 
State. Mr. Edson was a brave man as 
well as a good man. When he perceived 
the right thing to do, he did it, regard- 
iess of personal consideration, or of 
danger to himself. 

Kirk Boot, who discovered the ad- 
vantages of this locality as a _ water 
power, was then the leading mind in 
Lowell. He had been an English cav- 
alry officer, and his family had occupied 
what was known as the Boot estate in 
Boston, since changed into the Revere 
House. He was a very positive man, 
and inclined to be imperious toward 
everybody, especially toward those who 
stood in apparently dependent relations 
to himself. 

The edifice of St. Anne’s Church and 
the parsonage attached, had been built 
by the Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and, as I have said, Mr. Edson, 
the young clergyman, had been installed 
therein. Mr. Boot had built for himself 
a mansion not far from it. He was a 
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devout Episcopalian, and had a highly 
ornamented pew of large dimensions, 
after the manner of English squires in 
parish churches. ‘To support this church, 
the operatives of the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company were taxed a small 
sum, —I think thirty cents each month, 
and this sum was deducted from their 
wages. Mr. Boot, from his training, was 
not as much impressed as Mr. Edson was 
with the necessity for the education and 
welfare of the common _ people, who 
were, of course, the operatives in the 
mills. Almost all of the land on which 
the town stood was held by the proprie- 
tors of the Locks and Canals on the 
Merrimack River. ‘They sold off this 
land, and they also sold the water power 
furnished from the Merrimack River by 
a dam. ‘This dam was put across at the 
head of Pawtucket Falls, although the 
law said that there should be no dam, 
because it would affect the navigation of 
the river. The water was conducted 
through the new town of Lowell, at first 
by a canal, which had been established 
by the Proprietors of the Locks and 
Canals about the year 1792, for the pur- 
pose of taking boats around the falls. 
With a foresight as sagacious and re- 
markable as was the persistency with 
which the scheme was carried out, Mr. 
Edson, in connection with a committee 
of the citizens of the new town, deter- 
mined that two squares or commons, the 
North and South Common, should be 
dedicated to the public use. It was 
done ; and the commons remain even to 
this day the breathing and recreation 
points of the citizens. ‘That enterprise 
for the benefit of the laboring man <nd 
woman and their children was not cp- 
posed by Mr. Boot, as the land was com- 
paratively valueless. But Mr. Boot was 
astounded when the young clergyman 
proposed that two schoolhouses, costing 
more than $20,000, should be erected 
for grammar schools, — one on the corner 
of each park. A very considerable num- 
ber of buildings for primary schools, then 
termed infant schools, had been hired 
and put in use in various parts of the 
town, but up to that time, anything like 
instruction of the elder classes of chil- 
dren was not provided for, save that two 
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or three small rooms had been hired for 
that purpose. ‘The taxation of that day 
for those new grammar school buildings 
of brick would be borne substantially by 
the manufacturing companies and the 
Proprietors of the Locks and Canals. 
Mr. Boot declared that this could not 
and would not be done. <A town meet- 
ing was called, to appropriate for such 
expenditure by the town. Mr. Boot ap- 
peared in person and opposed the prop- 
osition. He was backed by the manag- 
ing agents of the several mills. They 
made speeches against it. The proposi- 
tion seemed not to have the slightest 
chance, when in one corner of the hall 
stood up a slender, smooth-faced young 
gentleman of winning manner and grace- 
ful ease of speech, and declared to the 
meeting that it was necessary for the 
instruction and training of the children 
of the people of the town that the appro- 
priation should be passed. He was sur- 
prised and chagrined, he said, at the 
opposition of the representatives of the 
manufacturing corporations, - because it 
was necessary for the safety of their 
property and the insurance of its value 
that the manufacturing community which 
they were drawing around them, espe- 
cially the younger portion, should be 
thoroughly trained and educated, that 
they might know their duties as men and 
women, and their rights as citizens and 
freemen. 

His speech was called at that time rad- 
ical in an almost unheard of degree, al- 
though it was accompanied by an appeal 
for religious instruction in connection 
with the secular instruction. But it evi- 
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The 
debate was extended by several replies, 
no man speaking in favor of the proposi- 


dently was carrying the meeting. 


tion save the young clergyman. Never- 
theless it was apparent that if the vote 
were to be taken then the appropriation 
would prevail. Accordingly, a motion to 
adjourn to a day in another week for its 
consideration was made and carried by 
its opponents. During the adjournment 
Mr. Boot informed Mr. Edson that any 
further advocacy of this proposition would 
so far meet with his disapprobation that 
he should withdraw from his church and 
from attendance upon his ministration ; 
that he should give his attendance and 
influence to another religious society, 
and that all support of St. Anne’s in any 
way by the manufacturing companies 
would be withdrawn. 

Few young pastors of the fashionable 
churches of the town, and certainly very 
few of the not very popular religious per- 
suasion, would have been found at the 
next town meeting under such discourag- 
ing influences and surroundings. The 
day of the meeting came. The young 
pastor was there. With a firmness equalled 
only by the eloquent appeal made for his 
fellow-citizens of the coming generation, 
he answered every argument against the 
proposition, and after a long debate the 
vote was taken and the proposition was 
carried. The schoolhouses were built 
and occupied. In the upper story of the 
southernmost one a Lowell High School 
was taught. Here I received, if not the 


most part, the best of all my educational 
teaching in 
lege. 


my preparation for col- 
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HE history of 
the magazines 
which have failed 
is one of the most 
interesting chap- 
ters in the history 
of literature, and 
one of the most 
pathetic. The 
New England fields especially are strewn 
with these dead magazines; and sel- 
dom has the old word, “whom the gods 
love die young,” received more striking 
illustration than here, — with such pecu- 
liarly high hopes and fine ideals and good 
promise have been born so many of these 
New England magazines destined to early 
death. No other of these short-lived 
journals has been quite so famous as the 
Dial; but the old Massachusetts Maga- 
sine, born just as the republic was born 
in 1789, the old Mew England Magazine, 
started by Mr. Buckingham in 1831, to 
which Dr. Holmes contributed the first 
of his papers bearing the title of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” the 
Massachusetts Quarterly, with which 
Theodore Parker was identified, the Rad- 
cal, launched so bravely by Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Hale’s O/d7 and New, and a dozen other 
New England magazines were so remark- 
able in various ways that they all deserve 
to have their biographies written. 

Among all these New England ventures 
loved of the gods, no other was quite so 
short-lived as that which is just now 
brought back to special remembrance — 
Lowell’s Pioneer. It was born in Jan- 
uary, 1843, and lived three months. 
Then the publishers failed, we are told in 
the books, and this was why the bantling 
died. And this is undoubtedly the truth ; 
but in order to get the whole truth we 
doubtless need to add the notice printed 
at the bottom of the last page of the last 
number, —to which we have not seen 
any reference in the books : 





‘The absence of any prose in the present num- 
ber of the Pioneer from the pen of Mr. Lowell, 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


and the apparent neglect of many letters and con- 
tributions addressed to him personally, will be 
sufficiently explained by stating that, since the 
tenth of January, he has been in the city of New 
York in attendance upon Dr. Elliot, the distin- 
guished oculist, who is endeavoring to cure him 
of a severe disease of the eyes, and that the med- 
ical treatment to which he is necessarily subjected 
precludes the use of his sight except to a very 
limited extent. He will, however, probably be 
enabled, in time for the fourth number, to resume 
his essays on the Poets and Dramatists, and his 
general supervision of the magazine. wn ig 


R. C. was Robert Carter, Mr. Lowell’s 
associate editor and proprietor. This 
notice was the end of the /%oneer. 
The fourth number never appeared ; but 
the notice shows that when this third and 
last number was published, immediate 
death was not anticipated, and also shows 
that Mr. Lowell was utterly disabled and 
had been so almost from the time of the 
preparation of the first number, so that 
the new magazine — most hazardous of 
all risks—was really getting on as it 
could, without its editor. It is no won- 
der that it died. Had Mr. Lowell re- 
mained well, with his remarkable inven- 
tiveness and energy, we may be quite 
sure that the experiment would somehow 
have been continued longer. 

Yet magazines had a way then of dying 
in the very act of announcing their plans 
for the future. The Boston JA/scedlany 
died that way just before the Pioneer was 
born. "*The Boston A/isce//any lived just 
a year, we think,—the year 1842. 
Nathan Hale was its editor, and Lowell 
wrote almost as much for it as he did for 
the Pioneer itself — it was the first maga- 
zine with which he was really identified. 
At the end of 1842, Mr. Hale retired, 
with a valedictory, — introductions and 
valedictories were prominent features in 
that time —and it was announced that 
he would be succeeded by Henry T. 
Tuckerman. But he was not succeeded 
by Mr. Tuckerman, and the number of 
the Boston A/isce//any containing his vale- 
dictory was not succeeded by any other 
number. Whether this was because the 
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“publishers failed’? we do not know; 
but promptly the next month the /%oneer 
appeared, and Mr. Hale speaks of this, 
in his article in the preceding pages, as 
the successor of the JZisceHlany. Cer- 
tainly it was much the same kind of a 
magazine ; its pages looked like those of 
the A/7sceHlany, and its contributors were 
largely the same. ‘The editor’s Introduc- 
tion was as follows. We give it entire, 
as it is a characteristic expression, and 
the first important one, of those views of 
our American literature which continued 
to control Mr. Lowell, and of which the 
next notable expression was in the “ Fa- 
ble for Critics.”’ 


Dr. JOHN NorTH, a man of some mark in his 
day, wrote on the first leaf of his note-book these 
significant words: “I beshrew his heart that 
gathers my opinion from anything wrote here!” 
As we seated ourselves to the hard task of writing 
an introduction for our new literaty journal, this 
sentence arose to our minds. It seemed to us to 
point clearly at the archwant of our periodical 
literature. We find opinions enough and to spare, 
but scarce any of the healthy, natural growth of 
our soil. If native, they are seldom more than 
scions of a public opinion, too often planted and 
watered by the prejudices or ignorant judgments 
of individuals, to be better than a upas-tree shed- 
ding a poisonous blight on any literature that may 
chance to grow up under it. Or if foreign, they 
are, to borrow a musical term, “ recollections” of 

Blackwood or the quarterlies, of Wilson, Macaulay, 
or Carlyle — not direct imitations, but endeavors, 
as it were, to write with their cast-off pens fresh- 
nibbed for Cisatlantic service. ‘The whole regiment 
comes one by one to our feast of letters in the 
same yellow domino. Criticism, instead of being 
governed as it should be by the eternal and un- 
changing laws of beauty which are a part of the 
soul’s divine nature, seems rather to be a striving 
to reduce Art to one dead level of conventional 
inediocrity — which only does not offend taste, 
because it lacks even the life and strength to 
produce any decided impression whatever. 

We are the farthest from wishing to see what 
many so ardently pray for— namely, a National 
literature; for the same mighty lyre of the human 
heart answers the touch of the master in all ages 
and in every clime, and any literature, as far as it 
is national, is diseased, inasmuch as it appeals to 
some climatic peculiarity, rather than to the uni- 
versal nature. Moreover, everything that tends 
to encourage the sentiment of caste, to widen the 


boundary between races, and so to put farther off 


the hope of one great brotherhood, should be 
steadily resisted by all good men. But we do long 
for a natural literature. One green leaf, though 
of the veriest weed, is worth all the crape and 
wire flowers of the daintiest Paris milliners. For 
it is the glory of nature that in her least part she 
gives us all, and in that simple love-token of her’s 
we may behold the type of all her sublime mys- 
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teries; asin the least fragment of the true artist we 
discern the working of the same forces which cul- 
minate gloriously in a Hamlet or a Faust. We 
would no longer see the spirit of our people held 
up as a mirror to the OLD WorLD; but rather 
lying like one of our own inland oceans, reflecting 
not only the mountain and the rock, the forest 
and the redman, but also the steamboat and the 
railcar, the cornfield and the factory. Let us 
learn that romance is not married to the past, that 
it is not the birthright of ferocious ignorance and 
chivalric barbarity,— but that it ever was and is 
an inward quality, the darling child of the sweetest 
refinements and most gracious amenities of peace- 
ful gentleness, and that it can never die till only 
water runs in these red rivers of the heart, that 
cunning adept which can make vague cathedrals 
with blazing oriels and streaming spires out of our 
square meeting boxes 
“* Whose rafters sprout upon the shady side.” 


We do not mean to say that our writers should 
not profit by the results of those who have gone 
before them, nor gather from all countries those 
excellencies which are the effects of detached por- 
tions of that universal tendency to the Beautiful, 
which must be centred in the Great Artist. But 
let us not go forth to them; rather let us draw 
them by sympathy of nature to our own heart, 
which is the only living principle of every true 
work. The artist must use the tools of others, 
and understand their use, else were their lives 
fruitless to him, and his, in turn, vain to all who 
come after: but the skill must be of his own toil- 
some winning, and he must not, like Goethe’s 
magician’s apprentice, let the tools become his 
masters. But it seems the law of our literature to 
receive its impulses from without rather than from 
within. We ask oftener than the wise king of 
Ashantee, “ What is thought of us in England?” 
We write with the fear of the newspapers before 
our eyes, every one of which has its critic, the 
Choragus of his little circle, self-elected expounder 
of the laws of Nature —which he at first blush 
understands more thoroughly than they whom 
nature herself has chosen, and who have studied 
them life-long —and who unites at pleasure the 
executive with the judiciary to crush some offender 
mad enough to think for himself. Men seem en- 
dowed with an insane alacrity to believe that wis- 
dom elects the dullest heads for her confidants, 
and crowd to burn incense to the hooting owl, 
while the thoughtful silence of the goddess makes 
them mistake her for her bird. 

We boast much of our freedom, but they who 
boast thereof the loudest have mostly a secret 
sense of fetters. 


‘* License they mean when they cry liberty; ” 


and there is among us too much freedom to speak 
and think ill—a freedom matched with which the 
lowest of all other slaveries were as the blue tent 
of Heaven to a dungeon — and too little freedom 
to think, and speak, and act the highest and 
holiest promptings of the eternal soul. We cheat 
to-morrow, to satisfy the petty dunning of to-day; 
we bribe ourselves with a bubble reputation, 
whose empty lightness alone lends it a momentary 
elevation, and show men our meanest part, as if 
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we could make ourselves base enough to believe 
that we should offend their vanity by showing our 
noblest and highest. Are prejudices to be over- 
come by grovelling to them? Is Truth no longer 
worthy of the name, when she stoops to take 
Falsehood by the hand and caresses her, and 
would fain wheedle her to forego her proper nature ? 
Can we make men noble, the aim and end of 
every literature worthy of the name, by showing 
them our own want of nobleness? In the name 
of all holy and beautiful things at once, no! We 
want a manly, straightforward, “we literature, a 
criticism which shall give more grace to beauty 
and more depth to truth, by lovingly embracing 
them wherever they inay lie hidden, and a creed 
whose truth and nobleness shall be insured by its 
being a freedom from all creeds. 

The young heart of every generation looks forth 
upon the world with restless and bitter longing. 
To it the earth still glitters with the dews of a yet 
unforfeited Eden, and in the midst stands the un- 
tasted tree of knowledge of good and evil. We 
hear men speak of the restless spirit of the age, as 
if our day were peculiar in this regard. But it has 
always been the same. The Young is radical; the 
Old, conservative: they who have, not, struggle 
to get; and they who have gotten, clinch their 
fingers to keep. The Young, exulting in its tight 
and springy muscles, stretches out its arms to clasp 
the world as its plaything; and the Old bids it be 
a good boy and mind its papa, and it shall have 
sugar-plums. But still the new spirit yearns and 
struggles, and expects great things; still the 
Old shakes its head, ominous of universal anarchy ; 
still the world rolls calmly on, and the youth 
grown old shakes its wise head at the next era. 
Is there any more danger to be looked for in the 
radicalism of youth than in the conservatism of 
age? Both gases must be mixed ere the cooling 
rain will fall on our seedfield. The true reason 
for the fear which we often see expressed of a 
freedom which shall be debased into destructive- 
ness and license, is to be found in a false judg- 
ment of the natural progress of things. Cheer- 
fully will men reverence all that is ¢-we, whether 
in the new or old. It is only when you would 
force them to revere falsehoods that they will re- 
luctantly throw off all reverence, without which 
the spirit of man must languish, and at last utterly 
die. Truth, in her natural and infinitely various 
exponents of beauty and love, is all that the soul 
reverences long; and, as Truth is universal and 
absolute, there can never be any balance in the 
progress of the soul till one law is acknowledged 
in all her departments. Radicalism has only 
gone too far when it has /a~ed conservatism, and 
has despised all reverence because conservatism is 
based upon it, forgetting that it is only so inas- 
much as it is a needful part of nature. To have 
claimed that reverence should not play at blind- 
man’s-huff had been enough. 

In this country where freedom of thought does 
not shiver at the cold shadow of Spielberg (unless 
we name this prison of “public opinion” so), 
there is no danger to be apprehended from an ex- 
cess of it. It is only where there is no freedom 
that anarchy is to be dreaded. The mere sense 
of freedom is of too pure and holy a nature to con- 
sist with injustice and wrong, We would fain 
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have our journal, in some sort at least, a journal 
of progress, — one that shall keep pace with the 
spirit of the age, and sometimes go near its deeper 
heart. Yet, while we shall aim at that gravity 
which is becoming of a manly literature, we shall 
hope also to satisfy that lighter and sprightlier 
element of the soul, without whose due culture 
the character is liable to degenerate into a morose 
bigotry and selfish precisianism. 

lo be one exponent of a young spirit which 
shall aim at power through gentleness, the only 
mean for its attainment, and in which 
freedom shall be attempered to love by a rever- 
ence for all beauty wherever it may exist, is our 
humble hope. And to this end we ask the help 
of all who feel any sympathy in such an undertak- 
ing. We are well aware of the thousand 
difficulties which lie in the way of such an attempt, 
and of the universal failure to make what is writ- 
ten come near the standard of what is thought and 
hoped, to think that we shall not at first dis- 
appoint the expectations of our friends. But we 
shall do our best, and they must bear with us, 
knowing that what is written from month to 
month, can hardly have that care and study which 
is needful to the highest excellence, and believing 
that 


secure 


too 


“* We shall be willing, if not apt to learn; 
Age and experience will adorn our mind 
With larger knowledge: and, if we have done 
A wilful fault, think us not past all hope, 
For once.” 

The /ioneer had forty-eight pages in 
each number, or about one-third as 
many pages as the New ENGLAND Maca- 
ZINE; and it was illustrated with what 
the prospectus called “ engravings of the 
highest character, both on wood and 


steel.’’ The steel engravings in the first 
number were certainly well executed. 
There were two of them—Flaxman’s 


’ 


“Circe,” engraved, as were almost all the 
pictures in the three numbers, by John 
Andrews, and a picture by G. Cuitt, 
entitled “Two Hundred Years Ago.” 
These were the only illustrations in the 
first number, aside from the “* emblemati- 
cal marginal drawings” which accom- 
panied Mr. Lowell’s poem, “The Rose,” 
and which the Advertiser, in its notice 
of the magazine, pronounced “a_beauti- 
ful novelty in the line of magazine em- 
bellishments.” These drawings, with the 
poem, occupied two pages, and were 
highly praised by other papers besides 
the Advertiser. The first of these two 
pages is reproduced herewith, as showing 
the style of illustration which so won the 
admiration of the Pioneer's constituency. 
The second number contained a senti- 
mental picture entitled ‘ Genevieve,” 
“designed expressly for the Proneer, by 












W. iH. Tappan, Engraver, 


‘*Two Hundred Years Ago.""—From the first number of ‘‘ The Pioneer,” 
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I. B. Wright,’’ illustrating Coleridge’s 
poem, “Love,” and two outlines from 
Flaxman’s well-known illustrations of 
Dante. The third number contained 
another of Flaxman’s outlines, and an 
etching by D. C. Johnston, illustrating a 
passage in Dickens’s ‘“* American Notes ;” 
there was also a coarse woodcut of 
Flaxman placed at the head of an article 
on Flaxman, by W. W. Story. This com- 
pletes the list of the illustrations in the 
three numbers, all of which, except the 
Flaxman outlines, are here reproduced. 
The table of contents of the first num- 
ber was as follows : 
INTRODUCTION, 
Hudson River: A Poem, By T. W. Parsons; 
Voltaire, A Poem. 
Aaron Burr. By John Neal. 
The Follower: A Poem. 
The Cold Spring in North Salem: 
Jones Very. 
Sixteenth Exhibition of Paintings at the Boston 
Atheneum, 1842. By I. B. Wright. 
Acceptable Worship: A Poem. By W. il. 
Burleigh. 
The Armenian’s Daughter. 
Sonnet. By J. R. Lowell. 
Academy of Music— Beethoven’s Symphonies. 
By J. S. Dwight. 
Longing: A Poem. 
The Tell-tale Heart. 
The Poet and Apollo: A Poem. 
The Plays of Thomas 
Lowell. 


A Poem. By 


By Robert Carter. 


By W. W. Story. 

By Edgar A. Poe. 

fi. 2. 
Middleton. By iE R. 


The Rose. By J. R. Lowell. 

LITERARY Notices: — Hawthorne’s Historical 
Tales for Youth; La Fontaine’s Fables; Nature, 
a Parable; The Salem Belle; The Career of 
Puffer Hopkins; American Notes for General 
Circulation; The Rights of Conscience and of 
Property; Sparkes’s Life of Washington; Ameri- 
can Criminal Triais; Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine; Life in Mexico. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lowell’s own contributions to the 
second number were a charming essay on 
“Song Writing,” which subject he prom- 
ised to “resume at some future day,” 
and the sonnet “lo M. O. S.,” besides 
three or four book notices. The third 
number contained from his hand only 
the sonnet entitled “ The Street.”’ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne appeared as a 
contributor to the second number of the 
Pioneer, his “Hall of Fantasy” being 
the opening piece in the number; and 
to the third number he _ contributed 
“The  Birth-mark.”’ contributed 
something to each of the three numbers, 
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and so did Parsons. Whittier’s ‘ Lines 
written in the Book of a Friend” were 
printed in the second number; and in 
the last number there was a 
by Elizabeth Barrett, “The 
Death.” 

On the inside cover pages of the 
second number, the publishers printed a 
number of notices of the first number, 
which had appeared in “the most re- 
spectable journals of the country,’ felici- 
tating themselves that “the verdict of 
the press had been unanimous in favor 
of the Pioneer.” These notices are al- 
most as varied as those which Lowell 
himself prefixed to the “ Biglow Papers,” 
and we should like to quote many of 
them, as showing the impression which 
the /voneer made upon the newspaper 
fraternity of 1843. The Boston Dazly 
Advertiser, the Boston Bay State Demo- 
crat, the Boston Daily A/ai/, the Boston 
Transcript, the New York Union, the 
New York 7Z7idune, the Philadelphia 
Saturday Museum, and N. P. Willis’s 
Brother Jonathan are the papers heard 
from. The Bay State Democrat, whose 
notice is the only one which we can give, 
wrote : 


poem 
Maiden’s 


There is something refreshing and invigorating 
in the work, and we have to thank the editors for 
a delightful evening’s entertainment in perusing 
its contents. The introduction, by one of the 
editors, probably Mr. Lowell, is bold and manly; 
and if the strong, clear, and somewhat original 
ideas there expressed are lived up to in the future 
conduct of the work, we predict for it a wide 
and honorable popularity in the literary world. 
Among the best articles, we notice a graphic 
sketch of Aaron Burr, done in Neal’s best style; 
but there is contained in this article some un- 
called for and disgraceful allusions to the patriot 
Jefferson, that any American, at this day, ought 
to be ashamed to pen. Neal can command pub- 
lic attention by his talents, without dabbling in 
such filthy puddles as the partisan slang against 
that great and good man. For the foetry of the 
much said. It is al 
good as the usual run of magazine poetry, and 
serves as an agreeable relief to the eye. after a 
close application to the solid columns of the 
prose matter. From this, however, we must ex- 
cept “The Rose,” which is a very pretty affair, 
and the novel style of pictorial illustrations that 
accompany the piece will, we think, commend 
itself to general approval. The critique on the 
last Atheneum Exhibition of Paintings is 
racy and spirited. It is by I. B. Wright. His 
fondness for the art is evidently deep, and chas- 
tened by a correct taste; and his playful satire is 
admirable. The “Armenian’s Daughter” is a 
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highly interesting and well told tale; author not 
stated. J. S. Dwight’s paper on Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, as performed by the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music, is well written, and calculated to 
excite an increased interest in the performances 
of that society. We like Mr. Dwight’s style 
much; with a soul full of his subject, he seems 
to sit down and discourse of it to the reader in a 
rich and flowing strain of unaffected eloquence. 
The “ Tell-Tale Heart,” by Edgar A. Poe, is an 
article of thrilling interest. It is the tale of an 
unconscious madman. We must try to copy it 
for our readers soon. ‘The critique on the Plays 
of Middleton, by the senior editor, is a paper of 
great power, well calculated to set one a thinking 
for himself, and this is the greatest merit of criti- 
cal notices. But this is more; it isa profound 
investigation into the spirit of poetry, and an 
able defence of its influence over the mind. If 
Mr. Lowell, or any other man, could come up to 
the ideas advanced in the article, in his poetical 
productions, he would be ¢he poet of the day, and 
age. The beauties of Middleton, as illustrated 
by the editor, are highly attractive. The literary 
notices’ by the editors are just and discriminating, 
and betray sound judgment and refined taste. 
The embellishment of the work, besides the 
wood illustrations of “The Rose,” are two splen- 
did steel engravings by J. Andrews. 


The Zranscript was “ glad to perceive 
a sensible omission in the usual fashion 
plate of popular periodicals.’’ All of 
the literary magazines of that time had 
published fashion plates. The Boston 
Miscellany had done so. The /toneer 
abandoned the custom with some vehe- 
mence, remarking to its readers, with 
reference to the Flaxman outlines which 
accompanied its second number, that 
“in real value they exceed a host of 
tawdry fashion plates.” 

The Zribune, referring to Mr. Lowell’s 
word about creeds, in his Introduction, 
said : 

“This may be all well enough, but we cannot 
understand what definite meaning the writer at- 
taches to a creed which consists in freedom from 
all creeds. If he intends precisely what he says, 
he seems to us to use words without meaning; 
but if he means a creed not framed upon others, 
carrying its worth in its ¢vzth, not in its having 
been believed before, he ought to have said so.” 


But by far the most interesting of 
these newspaper notices is that from the 
Brother Jonathan, by N. P. Willis. One 
can imagine Lowell sanctioning or direct- 
ing its appearance with the rest — for 
very likely he did direct it— with much 
the same humor with which he afterwards 
prepared those imposing notices from 
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the SHigginbottomopolis Snapping-turtle 
and the Salt+-river Pilot. 

«J. R. Lowell, a man of original and decided 
genius,”’ said the reviewer, “ has started a monthly 
magazine in Boston. The first number lies be- 
fore us, and it justifies our expectation, viz., that 
a man of genius, who is merely a man of genius, 
is a very unfit editor for a periodical.” 


He then proceeds with his bill of par- 
ticulars against the new magazine, and 
much of his criticism is, to our thinking, 
quite valid; but his generality reads 
rather queerly now, as we remember the 
notable editorial capacity displayed by 
Lowell in connection with the Adantic 
and the North American. 

To many Boston people, turning the 
pages of the /Yoneer, the article on the 
Exhibition of Paintings at the Athe- 
neum, by I. B. Wright, and that on the 
Academy of Music Concerts, by John 
S. Dwight, will have a peculiar interest. 
Mr. I. B. Wright was evidently a man of 
singular versatility. He was the designer 
of the picture of “Genevieve” in the 
second number of the magazine, already 
spoken of, and he was the author of a 
remarkable production, entitled “ Dream 
Love,” of which instalments appeared in 
the second and third numbers, and which 
was still “to be continued” when the 
magazine died —a production which was 
a kind of cross between “an eloquent 
article,” as which the editors described 
it, and the “ namby-pamby love tales and 
sketches,” of which they announced that 
none were to be admitted to the pages 
of the /roneer. His article upon the 
Atheneum Exhibition, which seems to 
have been a pretty large one, including a 
considerable number of works by the old 
masters, as well as works of the contem- 
porary Boston artists, is an interesting 
revelation of the conditions of the art 
life of fifty years ago. There is much 
“fine writing” in it, and some whole- 
some and courageous criticism; and 
the closing reflections upon “the deadly 
hand of the past” which lay so heavily 
upon the Boston painters of 1843, crush- 
ing out their genius and making poor 
imitators of them, suggests that Emer- 
son’s * Nature,” which was then half a 
dozen years old, had been read by Mr. 
Wright. 
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From the third number of 


“ Are there no faces and forms, are there no 
lives and deaths, burials and marriages, within 
our own land, and next our own doors? Shines 
not the sun upon America, gilding and coloring 
its landscape with as various hues as when the 
masters breathed the atmosphere of this earth? 
Is nature used up? Is character gone? Is vir- 
tue extinct? Is vice rooted out? Where were 
the old masters that taught the old masters? 
Where was their Italy but in their eyes and 
soul?” 


Mr. Dwight’s articles upon the Acad- 
emy of Music and Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies show the same fine culture and 
true feeling in the field of music that 
have been shown in everything in his 
whole career as a musical critic, which, 
beginning before the Pioneer was born, 
and continued in uninterrupted vigor to 
the present day, constitutes him in many 
respects the most remarkable figure in 
the musical life of Boston. The opening 
of the first article, in which the writer 
felicitates himself and Boston upon the 
manifestly better patronage of the best 
things in music, will be entertaining read- 
ing for those who attend the present 
symphony concerts. 

Robert Carter, who was Mr. Lowell’s 
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Arlisl itr Boots’ 


‘* The Pioneer.” 


associate in his magazine enterprise, had 
come to Boston from Albany only two 
years before, but at once formed a strong 
friendship with Lowell, which lasted until 
his death in 1879. He was of just the 
same age as Lowell, and full of the same 
pioneering, reforming spirit. He was 
afterwards, for a time, private secretary 
to Prescott, the historian; he was a 
helper of Kossuth; he became the edi- 
tor of the Commonwealth, and a leader 
in the organization of the free-soil party, 
and he did much newspaper work of a 
high quality. It is stated that he left a 
volume of memoirs which remains un- 
published. If any part of the volume 
relates to Lowell and these old days of 
the Pioneer, it certainly ought to see the 
light. To the /%oneecr itself he 
tributed a serial story, entitled 
Armenian’s Daughter.” 

Lowell’s own poetical contributions to 
the Pioneer were all adopted afterwards 
into his published collections —as, we 
think, were all the poems contributed to 
the Boston A/sceHlany. His prose con- 
tributions do not appear in his collected 
works. Not the least interesting of these 
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were some of his book notices, especially 


the notices of Dickens’s ‘ American 
Notes”? which was just then arousing 


the waspishness of superficial American 
folk, and of Longfellow’s “ Poems on 
Slavery.” ‘The notice of Dickens was 
as follows: 

“ AMERICAN NOTEs, for General Circulation.” 
By Charles Dickens. This has 
widely read to need any elaborate criticism on our 
part. There are one or two points in it, however, 
on which we wish to say a word. The book has 
been loudly complained of as superficial, and as 
vilifying our country and its institutions. We do 
not think that it can fairly be called superficial (in 
a derogatory sense), because it was not intended 
to be deep. Mr. Dickens’s philosophy has always 
been rather of the eyes and heart, than of that 
higher and more comprehensive kind, with which 
the inner eye and the soul have to do. Sucha 
traveller as De Tocqueville is properly expected 
to give a philosophical analysis of our govern- 
ment and its operations, and philosophical con- 
jecture as to its ultimate tendencies and results. 
But we could not rightly expect from Mr. Dickens 
anything more than the necessarily cursory obser- 
vations of one who has shown himself to be the 
keenest and shrewdest observer of his time. 

To judge from the tone of a large share of the 
criticisms on this lively jew d’esprit (for such it 
may be rightly called), it would seem that our 
people imagined that, because they had admired 
Mr. Dickens’s other works, he had no right to do 
anything but admire everything of theirs in turn. 
The Americans are the only nation who appear to 
think that they can say what they please of others, 
and that others have no right to say what they 
please of them. Mr. Dickens’s remarks on s/avery 
seem to have raised the greatest storm of indigna- 
tion, and yet the greatest part of his chapter on 
this system, which (call it crime or misfortune) 
is surely the darkest plot on our national char- 
acter, consisted only of quotations from our own 
newspapers. If the eyes and mouths of our own 
countrymen are to be forever sealed on the ques- 
tion which more nearly concerns their interest 
and honor than any other, they should thank God 
for what little light they are permitted to gain 
from an intelligent foreigner, whose vivid expo- 
sure of the abuses of his own system of govern- 
ment give him the better right to strike at those 
of our own. A man of genius, like Dickens, is a 
citizen of the world, and belongs as much to 
America as to England. If our narrowness and 
cowardice in this matter are not outgrown, we 
might as well publish expurgated editions of 
Shakespeare and all others who satirize and revolt 
at tyranny (as all great minds must), — nay, of 
the Declaration of Independence itself. 

The greatest and deepest fault we have to find 
with the the too frequent eulogy of 
brandy and water, and the ill-concealed satire of 
the temperance reform—a reform which has 
been and is doing incalculable good throughout 
the land; which is spreading peace and inno- 
where only degradation skulked 
fore, and which is insuring stability to our free- 
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dom, by teaching men to set free and respect 
themselves, without which they can have no true 
reverence for anything. 

The notice of Longfellow’s “ Poems on 
Slavery”’ is the most interesting of the no- 
tices, chiefly on account of the strong words 
on the anti-slavery reform, into which 
Lowell was already throwing himself. 


“ POEMS ON SLAVERY.” By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Cambridge: John Owen. This is a 
little volume which we think likely to do a great 
deal of good. Professor Longfellow is perhaps 
more widely and popularly known and admired 
in this country than any other writer, certainly 
than any other poet; while many of his poems 
have been translated into German by Freiligrath, 
and Bentley has now and then the good taste to 
steal them for his J//sce//any. In this instance 
we think the popularity — 7aterdum vulgus rec- 
tum videt—a proof of merit in the author. His 
style has just enough peculiarity to render it at- 
tractive, and, at the same time that it is strongly 
tinged with romanticism, the structure of the 
verse, the rhythm of the melody, and the develop- 
ment of the sentiment are so gracefully simple as 
to be even at once with minds of the highest and 
lowest range of education. Such a man as this, 
so well known as a polished scholar of general 
literature, so always welcome to every fireside as 
a poet whose muse has never in any way spotted 
the virgin white of her purity, will find a ready 
hearing, when he comes as a pleader on either 
side of a vexed question, with many who to all 
others would be resolutely deaf. 

We do not join in the torrent of eulogy upon 
the fearlessness and nobleness of spirit evinced 
by the author in publishing this little pamphlet, 
because we think that it is yielding quite too 
much to the exacting spirit of evil to say thata 
man does any more than his simple duty to his 
instincts when he espouses the cause of right. It 
is always an argument of greater courage in a 
man (so far as that goes) to deny and refuse the 
divine message that is sent to him, as it always 
is sooner or later, for in so doing he causes his 
guardian angel to hide her face from him in sor- 
row, and defies the Spirit of God in his own soul, 
who is thenceforth his most implacable foe and 
one that always vanquishes at last. The senti- 
ment of anti-slavery, too, is spreading so fast and 
so far over the whole land, that its opponents are 
rapidly dwindling into a minority. Moreover, 
such praise, if any there be, should be given to 
the early disciples and apostles of this gospel, 
men and women who have endured for their faith 
such spiritualized martyrdom as the refined nine- 
teenth century is still tenacious of inflicting. 
There, for instance, is William Lloyd Garrison, 
the half-inspired Luther of this reform, a man too 
remarkable to be appreciated in his generation, 
but whom the future will recognize as a great and 
wonderful spirit. There, Whittier, the 
fiery Koerner of this spiritual warfare, who, Scz- 
vola-like, has sacrificed on the altar of duty that 
right hand which might have made him acknowl- 
edged as the most passionate lyrist of his time. 
There is the tenderly-loving Maria Child, the au- 
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In his tower sate the poet 
Gazing on the roaring sea, 

‘¢ Take this rose,’” he sighed, ‘‘ and throw it 
Where there ’s none that loveth me. 


2. 


*¢ On the rock the billow bursteth 
And sinks back into the seas, 
But in vain my spirit thirsteth 
So to burst and be at ease. 


3. 


‘Take, oh sea, the tender blossom 
That hath lain against my breast, 
On thy black and angry bosom 

It will find a surer rest. 


4. 


Life is vain and love is hollow, 
Ugly death stands there behind, 
Hate and scorn and hunger follow 
Him that toileth for his kind.” 

5. 
Forth into the night he hurled it 
And with bitter smile didsmark 
How the surly tempest whirled it 
Swift into the hungry dark. 


6. 
Foam and spray drive back to leeward, 
And the gale with dreary moan 
Drifts the helpless blossom seaward, 
Through the breakers all alone. 





=> helpers 


Stands a maiden on the morrow, 
Musing by the wave-beat strand, 
Half in hope and half in sorrow 
Tracing words upon the sand. 


° 
a 


** Shall I ever then behold him 
Who hath been my life so long, — 
Ever to this sick heart fold him, — 
Be the spint of his song? 


The First Page of Lowell's Poem, ‘‘ The Rose." — From the first number of '' The Pioneer 
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thor of that dear book, “ Philothea,’’ —a woman 
of genius, who lives with humble content in the 
intellectual Coventry to which her conscientious- 
ness has banished her—a fate the hardest for 
genius to bear. Nor ought the gentle spirit of, 
Follen, a lion with a lamb’s heart, to be forgotten 
whose fiery fate, from which the mind turns hor- 
ror-stricken, was perhaps to his mild nature less 
dreadful than that stake and fagot of public opin- 
ion, in dragging him to which many whom he 
loved were not inactive, for silence at such times 
is action. And Channing, a man great and origi- 
nal in perceiving, elucidating and defending those 
moral truths which others were the first to dis- 
cover. When we see these, and such as these, 
denounced as self-interested 
zealots, by those who have 
never read a word of their 
controversial writings, we 
know not whether to be most 
surprised at the fearless ig- 
norance, which classes such 
widely different natures to- 
gether, or at the contending 
simplicity which receives such 
oracles for gospel, and is 
pleased to accept that as 
knowledge which is truly but 
the over-running of surplus 
ignorance. That some of 
them are “ unguarded in their 
expressions” we allow, but a 
great idea has seldom time 
to waste in selecting what 
Hotspur would have called 
“ parmaceti phrases,”’ and the 
spirit of reform does not 
usually make a fiery spirit 
more mild. Luther was the 
greatest blackguard, as well as 
the greatest reformer of his 
time, and Milton threw dirt 
(not, however, without a few 
chance fallen rose leaves in 
it) at Salmasius, not only 
without stint, but with an 
evident satisfaction. Men 
who feel that they are in the 
right are prone to indigna- 
tion at those who oppose 
them, and those who do not 
live in glass houses some- 
times make it their profession to throw stones. 

To return, Professor Longfellow rarely or never 
touches the deepest instincts of our nature, but he 
runs over the wide scale of natural sestiment 
with the hand of a master. His strength lies in 
what we may call the spiritual picturesque. His 
mind is of a reflective cast. He has little pas- 
sionateness, and his thoughts run so readily into 
soliloquy, that we think a more strict self-judgment 
would have deterred him from ever attempting the 
dramatic form of expression. He has remark- 
able delicacy and grace, sometimes rising into 
vigor, of diction, and a delightful spirit pervades 
all that he writes, which is never (as is too often 
the case) belied by the private and personal char- 
acter of the author, who in an eminent degree 
attracts the love as well as the admiration of his 


John Flaxman.— From the third number of ‘' The Pioneer. 


friends. We know no writer whose poems tend 
more decidedly to elevate and refine the feelings 
of his readers, and so to purify the source of their 
thoughts, while at the same time he cultivates their 
romantic sentiment, thereby increasing the nicety 
and extent of their sympathies. 

There is no use in quoting from any volume of 
Professor Longfellow’s. His poems have sucha 
wonderful faculty of domesticating themselves by 
every fireside in the country, that they are every- 
where recognized inmates. Some of those in this 
little volume seem to us to be deficient in force, 
and without enough certainty of aim. Perhaps 
the best in conception is the “Slave Singing at 
Midnight,” and the best in expression “The 





Slave’s Dream,” a subject which we have seen 
handled before, but never so beautifully. There 
is nothing of the spirit of controversy in these 
pages, and though we might be tempted some- 
times to ask for more energy, yet we are sure that 
those writings do most good which strive to make 
the beauty of the right more apparent, rather 
than those which inveigh against the loathsome- 
ness of the wrong. 


There is an interesting review of Ma- 
caulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” which 
had then just appeared. It is impossible 
to give this here in full, but we quote its 
opening paragraph for the sake of show- 
ing the rather severe opinion which 
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Lowell held of Macaulay in 1843, and 
which very likely remained his opinion. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY is the 
magazine writer of the day. Without being a 
learned man, he has a vast fund of information 
always at command, the accumulation of a quick 
eye,anda retentive memory. Always brilliant, but 
never profound; witty, but not humorous; full of 
sparkling antithesis, polished, keen, graceful, he 
has more talent than any prose writer living. He 
is a kind of prose Pope, in whom we can find no 
great ideas, no true philosophy, but plenty of 
philosophizing, who never writes above his read- 
er’s easy comprehension, and whose sentences we 
always acknowledge as lucky, rather than admire 
as new or beautiful. He has thoughts enough, 
but no ¢hought, Wis analysis of character are 
like a professor’s demonstrations in the dissecting 
room; we see all the outward mechanism by 
which the spirit made itself visible and felt, but 
after all, only a dead body lies before us. He 
galvanizes his subjects till they twitch with a 
seeming life, but he has not the power of calling 
back the spirit and making it give answers from 
the deep. In short, he is not a genius. In _poli- 
tics, he is a whig; one of that party which is 
neither conservative nor radical, but which com- 
bines in its faith some of the faults of both, and 
whose doctrine seems to be “ reform, as far as we 
are concerned.” His sympathies seem to be 
fashionable, rather than the result of a warm 
heart or philosophic thought. If there were a 
Greek or Polish revolution, he would forget that 
freedom spoke any other language but that of 
Leonidas and Sobieski, and, overlooking the 
struggling mass of degraded humanity that pined 
and murmured around his very door, would sat- 
isfy his classic sympathy for the advance of man 
by writing Greek and Polish war songs, to be ad- 
mired by everybody to-day, and then to retire 
upon such precarious pittance of immortality as 
is furnished by the charitable corner of a country 
newspaper. 


best 


There is no word which Lowell wrote 
for the Pioneer which is not interesting 
as read to-day. ‘There are many 
sages from the essay on “ Middleton,” and 
from the essay on “Song Writing,” which 
we should like to set upon a second cir- 
culation ; but space is left us for only a 
single passage from the latter essay, —a 
charming pastoral picture, which, put 
into the dialect of Hosea Biglow, would 
be the counterpart of “The Courtin’.”’ 


pas- 


WE confess that the sight of the rudest and 
simplest love-verses in the corner of a village 
newspaper oftener bring tears of delight into our 
eyes than awaken a sense of the ludicrous. In 
fancy we see the rustic lovers wandering hand in 
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hand, a sweet fashion not yet extinct in our quiet 
New England villages, and crowding all the past 
and future with the blithe sunshine of the pres- 
ent. The modest loveliness of Dorcas has re- 
vealed to the delighted heart of Reuben count- 
less other beauties of which, but for her, he had 
been Pure and delicate sympathies 
have overgrown protectingly the most exposed 
part of his nature, as the moss covers the north 
side of the tree. The perception and reverence 
of her beauty has become a new and more sensi- 
tive conscience to him, which, like the wonderful 
ring in the fairy tale, warns him against every 
danger that may assail his innocent self-respect. 
For the first time he begins to see something 
more in the sunset than an omen of to-morrow’s 
weather. The flowers, too, have grown tenderly 
dear to him of a sudden, and, as he plucks a 
sprig of blue succory from the roadside to deck 
her hair with, he is as truly a poet as Burns when 
he embalmed the “ mountain daisy” in deathless 
rhyme. Dorcas thrills at sight of quivering Hes- 
perus as keenly as ever Sappho did, and as it 
brings back to her, she knows not how, the mem- 
ory of all happy times in one, she clasps closer 
the brown, toil-hardened hand which she holds in 
hers, and which the heart that warms it niakes as 
soft as down to her. She is sure that the next 
Sabbath evening will be as cloudless and happy 
as this. She feels no jealousy of Reuben’s love 
of the flowers, for she knows that only the pure 
in heart can see God in them, and that they will 
but teach him to love better the wild-flower-like 
beauties in herself, and give him impulses of 
kindliness and brotherhood to all. Love is the 
truest radicalism, lifting all to the same clear- 
aired level of humble, thankful humanity. Dorcas 
begins to think that her childish dream has come 
true, and that she is really an enchanted princess, 
and her milk-pans are forthwith changed to a 
service of gold plate with the family arms en- 
graved on the bottom of each, the device being a 
great heart, and the legend, God gives, man onl 
takes away. Wer taste in dress has grown won- 
derfully more refined since her betrothal, though 
she never heard of the Paris fashions, and never 
had more than one silk gown in her life, that one 
being her mother’s wedding 
again. Reuben has grown so tender-hearted, 
that he thought there might be some good even 
in “ Transcendentalism,” a terrible dragon of 
straw, against which he had seen a lecturer at the 
village Lyceum valorously enact the St. George, - 

nay, he goes so far as to think that the slave- 
women (black though they be, and therefore not 
deserving so much happiness) cannot be quite so 
well off as his sister in the factory and would 
sympathize with them if the constitution did not 
enjoin all good citizens not to do so. But we are 
wandering — farewell, Reuben and Dorcas! re- 
member that you can only fulfil your vow of be- 
ing true to each other by being true to all, and 
be sure that death can but unclasp your bodily 
hands that your spiritnal ones may be joined the 
more closely. 


careless. 


dress, made over 
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4 \) . 
es W/-'T is not easy to-day to com- 
ANSHAG.  —prehend the full signifi- 
SRA cance of the revolution 
AME ‘ in American society in- 
NC \4- augurated by the late 
G “Sy Civil War. A few of the 
“s ) most obvious effects of 


the great war are known 
to all. The complete de- 
struction of the most 
powerful aristocratic class in Christen- 


dom, as far as concerned its direct 
influence upon national affairs; the 
abolition of the semi-feudal institution 


of American slavery, and the elevation 
of five millions of people, to all the 
rights of American citizenship; the 
overthrow of the leading industrial 
system that had prevailed nearly three 
centuries, in a country as large as 


Europe outside the Russian Empire ; 
the bitter struggle, perhaps not yet 
over, that has accompanied the re- 


adjustment of civil, social and financial 
relations between the two races that peo- 
ple sixteen great states,—these and 
other results of that tremendous conflict 
are already apparent to all. But other 
and less obvious consequences are begin- 
ning to appear, in the slowly developing 
life of the new republic. These changes, 
revealed or hidden, in the midst of which 
we live to-day, may be summed up as the 
radical transformation of an Anglo-Saxon, 
semi-aristocratic into an American, dem- 
ocratic order of human affairs. Until 
the breaking out of the war, American 
society, in the old East and through the 
entire South, was a gradual broadening 
of the aristocratic order of British civil- 
ization from which it sprung. No less in 
Boston, New York, and _ Philadelphia, 
than in Richmond, Charleston, and New 
Orleans, were the claims of superior race, 
family, inherited wealth, culture and so- 
cial station acquiesced in, with only a 


prospect of gradual change. ‘Thirty 
years ago Emerson said: “Old 
England extends to the Alleghanies ; 


America begins in Ohio.” The emanci- 


By A. D. Mayo. 


pation of the southern negro and his 
recognition as a full American citizen 
completed the process, begun by the 
naturalization of the immigrant European 
peasant in the North, and cast into the 
trembling balance of national affairs a 
make-weight which has finally committed 
the Union to the cause of popular gov- 
ernment and republican society. 

There are still powerful organizations 
and influences on the ground that fiercely 
challenge that result, and threaten new 
conflicts of these tendencies on new 
issues. What is implied by the term 
“ Bourbonism”’ in the South; the con- 
centrated influence of a zealous and able 
priesthood in more than one division of 
the American church; the attempt, in 
certain quarters, to rally the cultivated 
class, by a sort of literary Free-masonry, 
to distrust in American ideas; the affec- 
tation of narrow cliques, in all social cen- 
tres, to bring in the European ideal of a 
superior social caste ; the prodigious and 
rapid centralization of vast industrial 
interests in the grasp of gigantic corpor- 
ations,~— here is certainly a counter 
current, not to be overlooked and not 
without great influence, either for whole- 
some restraint or mischievous obstruc- 
tion. But, however protracted may be 
the struggle, and however numerous the 
changes of scenery in the shifting drama 
of the future, no thoughtful man can 
long doubt on which side the victory will 
rest. For evil or good, the democratic 
idea is bound to prevail in American 
affairs. ‘That idea is not communistic, 
anarchical or subversive of inevitable 
gradations in society. It is the progres- 
sive reconstruction of human affairs 
around the idea that every human being 
shall have fair opportunity to develop 
what has been given him by his Maker, 
with the corresponding obligation that 
every human being is bound to use his 
superiorities and successes for the uplift- 
ing of ail. Said Lord Napier to a dis- 
tinguished American clergyman, forty 
years ago, ‘Great Britain is on the same 
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inclined plane as the United States. You 
are only a little farther down the grade 
than we.” The complete outcome of 
the American experiment in our New 
World will be the emancipation of man- 
kind through every nook and corner of 
the inhabited earth. We can baffle, em- 
barrass, and complicate the movement 
through its entire progress. We can 
plunge this continent into new and bloody 
wars. We may so hinder the preparation 
of the “common people” for their fu- 
ture dominion, that the rule of the many 
shall become the dominion of a mob, 
only mitigated by the stolid resistance 
of the select minority. But if we bear 
ourselves in wisdom and patience, the 
coming in of the people’s day will not be 
the sunset of liberty, but the sunrise of a 
nobler social order than has yet been 
known to mankind. One of the logical 
results of this condition of affairs is the 
theme of the present essay. 

When I speak of “The Woman’s 
Movement in the Southern States” I 
encounter the risk of a varied misap- 
prehension. The enthusiastic advocate 
of “Woman’s Rights” may fancy I am 
about to announce a grand_ rally to the 
standard of woman suffrage, and all things 
inscribed on that banner, among the 
southern sisters. A “stalwart’’ politi- 
cian may suspect that I am about to 
reveal the existence of a far-reaching 
conspiracy among the mothers of sixteen 
states to train their offspring for another 
war against the Union. ‘The summer 
correspondent, whose knowledge of south- 
ern womanhood is confined to the obser- 
vation of the crowd of handsome lady 
loungers on the piazzas of southern 
watering places, may query whether there 
is any “movement”’ at all in these slum- 
brous realms of “good society.” Yet 
others may think I am to tell the won- 
drous story of a resurrection into superior 
womanhood among the freedmen and 
“poor white trash.” It is concerning 
none of these specially, though of some- 
thing including them all incidentally, that 
] write. 

I am not speaking on this delicate 
theme “ as one having authority,” although 
I have seen many things. A northern 
man, Puritan by descent, aristocratic in 
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the grain, with liberal democratic and 
cosmopolitan theories in religion and 
public affairs, educated by thirty years in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, I 
never had an intimate acquaintance with 
one woman of southern birth until a dozen 
years ago, and had scarcely travelled in 
the South until “called” on the ministry 
of education in which I have been en- 
gaged for the last twelve years. But my 
opportunities during these years for look- 
ing into southern society as it-is being 
shaped by the generation of young peo- 
ple born since the opening of the Civil 
War have been, perhaps, unusual, certainly 
very widely extended. ‘That overlook 
includes a perpetual journeying through 
all these states during the entire school 
year, with constant public addresses, in- 
spection of southern schools of all grades, 
entertainment in the homes of every 
class, frequent preaching in the churches 
of all denominations, with the friendly 
personal confidences of great numbers of 
representative men and women. And, 
without changing a single feature of my 
theory of American society and with no 
consciousness of having been swerved 
from the right line of fidelity to funda- 
mental American principles by the friend- 
liness of these people, I have come to a 
few conclusions possibly novel to some 
of my readers, but welcome surely to 
every one who rejoices in the name of 
American woman. 

Perhaps there was never a more com- 
plete ignorance of the actual condition 
of society between two sections of the 
same country than between our northern 
and southern states for a generation pre- 
vious to the late war. Whatever of in- 
timate commingling had existed in the 
earlier days of the republic had almost 
passed away in the growing estrangement 
that came of the continued exasperation 
of the slavery controversy. The northern 
people who travelled South were chiefly 
of the sort who sympathized with south- 
ern institutions, and saw only the sunny 
side of that land. Our white southern 
visitors were entirely of the ruling class, 
on errands of business, pleasure, or poli- 
tics, commonly the guests or associates 
of their special northern friends. Mutual 
distrust and misapprehension ruled the 
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hour. 
curtain, which shut away the real condi- 
tion of the southern people from the 


Slavery was a picturesque drop- 


North as completely as its prototype 
before the stage. 
Among these figures, the southern 


woman of the ruling class (for the North 
saw no other) was prominent. The 
ordinary idea of this type of American 
womanhood, even among the masses of 
intelligent people of the North, was a 
woman of tropical nature, with fascinating 
person and manners, a despot in society, 
often eccentric and imperious after the 
style of the “leading lady”’ on the stage, 
averse to labor, contemptuous of self- 
support, listless and tempestuous by turns, 
a tyrant among her slaves, and a fury in 
sectional politics, the most influential 
factor in the impending war. And still, 
although the past twenty-five years has 
virtually thrown open the southern states, 
and the entire region from Washington 
to Texas swarms with winter tourists, the 
old notion dies hard. I am asked a 
dozen times a week, by excellent people, 
in all parts of the North, if I do not find 
the southern women filled with bitterness 
over the results of the war, and if the 
southern girl of the period is not that 
contradictory nondescript, at once a list- 
less, shiftless, superficial butterfly of so- 
ciety, and an artful conspirator against 
the peace of the nation. True, I have 
noticed that whenever two young women 
of similar capacity, culture, and social 
status are brought together, from Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina, a new 
mutual admiration society is imminent. 
The most enthusiastic crowd that an 
elderly gentleman can pilot through the 
glories of Back Bay, Bunker Hill, Faneuil 
Hall, Concord, and the Harvard campus 
is the flock of bright southern girls which 
every season brings on its flight to our 
northern summer schools. Still, the aver- 
age New England or western community 
obstinately holds on to the picture of the 
southern woman painted on the drop- 
curtain, and half suspects a northern man 
of being the victim of a sentimental craze, 
who ventures to tell the story of the new 
woman’s movement at the South as it 
looks to unprejudiced though friendly 
eyes. I do not pretend to know all 





about these matters of which I write, 
and many a southern woman might 
honestly believe me wrong in my diag- 
nosis of southern social affairs; but I do 
know more than the majority of my 
northern friends. 

It should be said, in the first place, 
that the popular northern idea of the 
southern woman of the leading class, 
before the war, was largely evolved from 
the realm of romance. ‘That the superior 
woman of the South was characterized in 
those days by the early development of 
personal charms, a winning social grace 
and friendliness, and an ambition for social 
superiority in that concentrated her educa- 
tion on social culture, was doubtless true. 
But the notion that the leading class in 
the South was distinguished by superior 
descent or eminent culture from a similar 
class in the old northern states was un- 
true. The best “old families” of both 
sections came from similar original Brit- 
ish stock,—the great intelligent, pro- 
gressive middle class that has created the 
new republic and reconstructed the Great 
Britain of two centuries ago. 

The opportunities afforded by foreign 
travel and education of the ordinary 
American type for girls half a century 
ago, for the growth of fine womanly 
qualities among these classes, was very 
evenly distributed through the states east 
of the Alleghanies. While the southern 
schools for girls were sufficiently numer- 
ous and well-appointed to meet the 
ordinary demand for the education of 
the young woman of the better class — 
the only woman who was schooled at all 
—and many of the more favored girls 
were sent North or to Europe for better 
training ; yet, on the whole, the “ female 
seminaries” of the old North, imperfect 
as they may have been, were the better 
of the two, and the average of book- 
learning and the scholarly habit more 
marked among the young women north 
than south of Washington. 

Yet the southern woman of thirty 
years ago was just what the woman of 
New England, Pennsylvania, or New 
York would have been, had her grand- 
father removed to Georgia or Texas, and 
had she been reared amid the influences of 
the southern country life of that remote 
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era. ‘The North saw our southern sister 
at the most and least attractive angles of 
her life, — as the brilliant idol of society, 
and as the listless victim of an indolence 
largely the result of enervating climate, 
unwholesome habits of living, and the 
demoralizing environment of a servile 
class. But the southern woman the 
North did not see was of the same essen- 
tial type it loves and honors at home. 
On a thousand lonely plantations, often 
in unwholesome and discouraging sur- 
roundings, born into a state of society 
from which no woman could escape, the 
majority of the planters’ wives and 
daughters bore themselves, in those old 
days, with the same womanly devotion, 
intelligence, quiet energy, and daily self- 
sacrifice that everywhere characterized 
the superior American woman of the past 
generations. 

Indeed, while all the advantages of 
slavery were monopolized by the negro 
savage, who was changed by two centuries 
of servitude into the ‘ American citizen 
of African descent’? we beheld in 1865, 
and while the aristocratic man of the 
South did seem to reap undeniable re- 
sults in the enjoyment of personal, social, 
and political power, the heavy end of 
that lot was always lifted by the woman. 
The Christian wife and mother could not 
but look with silent dismay down into the 
black, bottomless gulf of temptation that 
yawned below the cradle of every boy. 
Her husband’s slaves were a mob of half- 
civilized children, always under her feet, 
and her life at home, with many redeem- 
ing attractions, was a daily service of toil, 
anxiety and often, half-hopeless effort to 
hold things together and do her full duty 
as mistress of the mansion. ‘The prevail- 
ing idea of womanhood forbade her to 
step out upon a multitude of paths open 
to her sister of the North. ‘To teach, to 
engage in any industrial calling of self- 
support, except on the compulsion of dire 
necessity or from the impulse of genius, 
was not for her. No rage for religious 
speculation tumbled the placid waters of 
her country church, and the Protestant 
clergy had practically as thorough control 
of her education as the Catholic priest- 
hood assumes for the young women of 
their flocks to-day. 
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That such a life, with its peculiar 
romance and excitement, was a powerful 
stimulus to deep thought and brooding 
sentiment, giving to the character of the 
southern woman that undertone of pathos 
and intensity that still hangs about her like 
the sad and almost tragic refrain of her 
whole life, we can easily understand. 
That it developed a type of woman most 
powerful in her hold upon the men of her 
own section, and, as she comes, to be 
better known, destined to be more largely 
influential than ever before in the na- 
tional life, we cannot doubt. ‘The finest 
fruits of aristocratic society are always 
garnered by the best women. ‘The 
South, before the war, was rich in ex- 
cellent women who, like their sex every- 
where, committed body and soul to their 
own order of social affairs, were the 
most precious of the manifold treasures of 
that mysterious land. 

Said a northern soldier’s wife : 


“T lived a while, during the war, in a camp of 
Confederate prisoners, as the wife of the com- 
mander of the post, whose duty it was to open the 
letters that came to these men from their families 
and friends. As I looked at the photographs of 
women that came in these letters, 1 couldn't 
wonder that these men were ready to fight to the 
death under the powerful spell of those eloquent 
faces and flashing eyes.” 


We are hearing great things nowadays, 
and I have seen in my numerous visita- 
tions, something of the vast mineral 
treasures of the South, almost undis- 
covered before the year 1860, now prom- 
ising to surpass the richest deposits in 
any land. But the one mine from which 
the South will gather pearls beyond price, 
in the upward lift to its enlarging destiny 
through the years to come, is the marvel- 
lous treasure-house of its young woman- 
hood, —in the days of the mothers hid- 
den from the nation by the drop curtain 
of slave society, now opening, in the 
deeper realms of life, moving to its right- 
ful influence and its own peculiar place in 
the American sisterhood to whom we 
look for the redemption of the land. 

The great broom of war swept the 
eleven seceding states of the South almost 
clean of effective white manhood through 
four awful years. For the first time in 
the history of these states, the white 
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women of every class were left in virtual 
possession of the home life. ‘The South, 
in 1860, was a vast, sparsely populated 
country, with but one great city south of 
Washington, the superior people dispersed 
through the quiet plantation life of the 
old regime. ‘There, far from the alarm 
of invasion, the vast majority of these 
women, through four terrible years, car- 
ried in their arms the entire home life of 
these states ; not only bearing the burdens 
so nobly assumed by their northern sisters, 
the management of children and the 
work for the soldier in camp, field, and 
hospital, but, in large measure, occupied 
by the management of more than four 
million slaves, in a state of wild sup- 
pressed expectancy such as only they 
could comprehend. How wonderfully 
well they went through that awful period ; 
how, day by day, their faculty of ad- 
ministration grew apace; how they 
thought and pondered and wept and 
prayed and suffered on, thousands of the 
best of them in the grip of relentless 
poverty,— all this was veiled from us. 
What we did hear was the very obvious 
fact that the woman, South, even, beyond 
her sister in the North, was a flame of 
fire in the cause she had been educated 
from her cradle to believe was the cause 
of God, and that its overthrow would in- 
volve the destruction of all good things 
given to her in this world. 

And the strange thing, even yet not 
fully comprehended by many of our sis- 
ters of the South, is that no schooling 
less stringent than the frightful ordeal of 
a destructive civil war, which virtually 
exhausted the life of an entire generation 
of women, could have brought the woman 
of the South up to the threshold of the 
magnificent opportunity on which her 
foot is planted to-day. Neither we nor 
she could have seen how, beyond the 
smoke and dust of war, the glory of the 
Lord was on its way for her deliverance, 
and that the downfall of the cause for 
which she so bravely gave her life was to 
be the signal for an uplift of which she 
had never dreamed. 

For the one thing needed by the 
southern white woman, of every class, a 
generation ago, was emancipation from 
the spell cast over her executive energies 
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by the very constitution of society into 
which she was born. With an excess of 
chivalric devotion to women, that to our 
cooler northern temperament appears 
almost romantic, the southern man, in 
the old time, never fully understood that 
the most genuine worship of woman is 
shown by the large appreciation of her 
nature and her place in the modern 
world and the ready offer of the helping 
hand in every honest and womanly effort 
to do her best for her country and man- 
kind. Chivalry, always the same in es- 
sentials, flowers out in varied expression 
from age to age. ‘The knight of five 
centuries ago, in Europe, was a stalwart 
brother, clad in cumbrous brass or 
sheathed in shining steel, ready to break 
his own heart or crack his rival’s head in 
behalf of a blooming damsel who could 
probably neither read nor write, but 
whom he adored as “queen of love and 
beauty.” The American knight of to- 
day is a fine young fellow in citizen’s 
dress, who gives his hand, with his heart 
and his pocket-book in it, to his little 
sister, his pretty cousin, or his youngish 
maiden aunt, saying, ‘Go, dear, to the 
university and study to your heart’s con- 
tent, —and when you come home with 
your diploma in your reticule, we’ll crown 
you queen of love and beauty and prin- 
cess of light.” It is beginning to be 
understood among the noblest women of 
the South that in no way save by the 
complete wreck of the old order could 
the young woman of to-day be found, 
like the wise virgin, with lamp trimmed 
and burning, awaiting the bridegroom, — 
the woman’s “calling and election” in 
the “grand and awful time” which our 
eyes behold. 

The slaveholders of the South, in 
1860, did not number the present popu- 
lation of Boston, and the entire body of 
people personally interested 1n the insti- 
tution could hardly have amounted to 
three of the eight millions of the white 
people of the South. That class, in 
1860, was the most powerful aristocracy 
in Christendom. It ruled the American 
republic, plunged the nation into a civil 
war, and almost swung the two foremost 
powers of Europe over to itself. In 
1865, that body of people was more com- 
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pletely overwhelmed than any similar 
class in modern times. Not only was its 
political domination in national affairs 
forever gone, but it was reduced to almost 
absolute poverty, without the severe in- 
dustrial executive training that makes 
poverty the lightest of all burdens for the 
young man and woman of the North. 
Not one in ten of these old respectable 
families has emerged from this financial 
wreck, or will ever stand again on its feet 
in the old way. Of course, the woman 
bore the cross in this complete prostra- 
tion of loftiest hopes. In 1865, many 
thousands of the women of the leading 
class of the South were left with a less 
hopeful outlook for the life of comfort 
and household ease so dear to every 
woman than multitudes of the servant 
girls that swarm the pavements of our 
northern towns on the evening of a 
summer day. 

But to another class of southern wo- 
men this experience came in another 
way. Far more numerous than the 
throng of suffering women of the better 
sort was the great crowd of the wives 
and daughters of the non-slave-holding 
white man. Under this class, minus the 
fringe of “poor white trash,’’ the tramps 
of the South in all but their lazy deter- 
mination not to tramp, must be included 
a variety of people, from the reckless 
woodsman in the pine forests of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast, through the 
vigorous farmers of the Piedmont realm, 
over among the two million dwellers in 
the interminable mountain region, as 
large as Central Europe, that extends 
from Harper’s Ferry almost to within 
sight of the lovely capital of Alabama. 

Of the white women of these various 
classes we at the North knew nothing — 
and know very little to-day. That many 
of them were ignorant, often vulgar and 
weak in their womanhood, living in 
strange discomfort, we have been told, 
with variations, by the omniscient metro- 
politan reporter, by the omnipresent 
drummer and, later, by the novelists of 
the South, who have penetrated to their 
homes. But the other side of the story 
has not been told. These people are 
almost wholly of the original British 
stock that peopled the New England and 
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the Middle States, radically kind and con- 
fiding, their vices and follies rather the 
faults of neglected children than of the 
depraved class that is the terror of our 
great American towns. Hence we need 
not be surprised to learn that to this 
class the war brought a great era of 
emancipation and found in it a people 
ready to step out into the light before 
the country. 

The first result of peace was to bring 
multitudes of the men of this class for- 
ward as buyers and owners of better 
lands than they could obtain under the 
old order of affairs. All over the South, 
especially on the beautiful slopes and in the 
vast mountain regions, we see the rising 
homes of these new folk. We meet their 
boys in all the growing villages. They 
swarm in Texas. The city of Atlanta, 
has almost been created by them, with 
Senator Joe Brown as their “ best man.” 
In the schools for girls, these shy, awk- 
ward, shut-up maidens are carrying off 
the prizes and going forth as teachers. 
They are the “ factory girls” in the new 
cotton mills, and are ready to work, as 
they are taught, in the various ways by 
which thousands of American women are 
earning honest money. If I were twenty 
years younger, I would go in, as a mis- 
sionary of the education of the head, the 
heart, and the hand, at Harper’s Ferry, 
and only come out for supplies, till not 
only was my hair gray, but my head bald, 
and I ready to embark on the long 
journey to the Beyond. One of the 
noblest of the good women teachers of 
North Carolina, who established a school 
for girls in the chief town in that won- 
derful upland world of the old North 
State, writes : 

“The prospects for my boarding-school for the 
more favored young ladies of the vicinity are 
excellent. But oh, for money, money, money, to 


educate the poor, dear ignorant girls of this glo- 
rious mountain land! ” 


What can be done with the children, 
even of the lowest class of this sort, the 
“trash’’ of the coast country, may be 
known by sitting on the platform of Amy 
Bradley’s Tileston school, in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and looking into the 
faces of four hundred of them, —as fair 
to look upon as our own little New Eng- 
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land boys and girls. Our North is rich 
in the honors of philanthropy; but no 
work done for the uplift of the children 
will shine with a brighter record than the 
twenty-five years’ service of Amy Brad- 
ley, a Boston schoolmistress, in the 
draining of the Wilmington ** Dry Pond,” 
through the steady financial backing of 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who, not content 
with her gift of $125,000 for the educa- 
tion of the poor of that locality, and her 
munificence to the colored folk at Hamp- 
ton Institute, has now built on even 
broader foundations, in her school of ele- 
mentary learning and industrial arts in a 
suburb of Norfolk. 

And what of the negro women — the 
three millions of them between the Poto- 
mac and the Rio Grande? What has 
emancipation and a generation of freedom 
done for them? For the vicious, weak, 
and foolish, what liberty always does at 
first for an enslaved race — barring the 
ferocity that always flares out from a 
similar emancipated class in the lower 
regions of European life. Let us not for- 
get that our Freedman is the latest comer 
who knocks at the door of the world’s 
new civilization. The colored ancestry 
of the most civilized of these people dates 
back less than three hundred years; 
while probably a third of them would 
find their grandfathers of a century ago 
in the jungles of the Dark Continent. 
Among these women are as many grades 
of native intellectual, moral, and execu- 
tive force, to say nothing of acquirements, 
as among the white people. ‘The planta- 
tions of the Gulf, the Atlantic Coast, and 
the Mississippi bottoms swarm with negro 
women who seem hardly lifted above the 
brutes. And I know a group of young 
colored women, many of them accom- 
plished teachers, in Washington, D. C., 
who bear themselves as gently and with 
as varied womanly charms as any score 
of ladies in the land. 

The one abyss of perdition to this class 
is the slough of unchastity in which, as a 
race, they still flounder, half-conscious 
that it is a slough,—the double inheri- 
tance of savage Africa and that one hate- 
ful thing in slavery for which even good 
old Nehemiah Adams could find no ex- 
cuse. But here things are mending, — 
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a good deal faster than the average south- 
ern man will allow, though all too slow to 
justify the fond enthusiasm of those else- 
where who only know the negro as the 
romantic figure in the great war, and the 
petted child of the Christian church in 
the North and foreign lands. I have 
looked upon many thousands of these 
girls, in the schools established by the 
splendid philanthropy of the North and 
in the local public schools of the southern 
country ; and I am sure that in the midst 
of this wild, weltering sea of unstable 
womanhood is slowly forming a continent 
of pure, honest, Christian young women, 
who have before them a nobler mission 
field than the women of any civilized 
land, in the redemption and training to 
personal morality of their sisters of the 
South. 

For here is the fulcrum over which 
any lever that would lift the younger 
colored people must pry. No read- 
juster politician, preaching a gospel of 
repudiation ; no clamor for the right to eat 
and sleep and ride and study in the 
same place as the white man; no craze 
for the higher education, or any device 
of mental or industrial culture that leaves 
out of account the foundations of a solid 
and righteous life; no ecstasy of senti- 
mental or passional religion that floats 
away soul and sense in a deluge of muddy 
emotion ; nothing but the severe training 
of more than one generation of these 
colored girls in the central virtue of 
womanhood can assure the success of 
this entire region of American citizen- 
ship. Until the colored woman has her 
feet securely planted on that rock, all 
that any or everybody can do for her 
race is like treasure flung into an abyss. 
As she gains on that path, all good things 
will come to her and hers. The radical 
disability of the negro to-day is the fatal 
disability of a feeble morality. In all 
else, though not an imitation white man, 
notably no revised edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon white man, he has a wealth of 
nature and a speciality of gifts that will 
bring him out one of the most useful 
and, by all odds, the most picturesque of 
the characters in our manifold American 
life. 

And now, how are these women of the 
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South, the various grades and classes of 
them, bearing themselves at the opening 
of the great day of woman’s destiny 
through these states of the Southland? 
For we need not fancy that the southern 
woman, of any class, is going back to the 
place where we saw her a generation ago. 
The old places have passed away. She 
cannot be the same Lady Bountiful on 
the plantation; she cannot queen it, as 
of old, in Washington, or be the same 
kind of southern portent abroad, the same 
“ low-down ’’ white woman of the moun- 
tains, the same slave mother, even the 
same reckless companion of the white 
man’s folly, as in the days gone by. 
There are plenty of women in all these 
states who do not know this; who will 
still pine for what is forever gone, or 
wreck themselves in frantic struggles 
after what can never be to them what it 
was to their mothers, even if obtained. 
But in any thoughtful estimate of woman- 
kind we must leave out the conventional 
sisterhood, foolish or respectable, that 
never looks beyond the hour and drifts, 
like one of the great flowery grass-islands 
of the shallow bayou. When we write of 
the southern woman’s movement, we 
mean the movement of all women in the 
South who “ having eyes, see, and having 
ears, hear,” and having souls welcome the 
call of God and go forth, ofttimes under 
a cloud of local prejudice, but more and 
more coming to be known as the leaders 
of the higher society in every state. 
How are these young women meeting the 
call? What is of far more importance to 
some of us, what can the women of the 
North do to help them in these toilsome 
early years? 

The South of to-day is still an all-out- 
doors country, as large as Europe out- 
side of Russla, its eastern slope and 
southwestern empire in some ways con- 
trasting like our own East and West; 
yet its oldest states, like Virginia and the 
Carolinas, in many important respects a 
border-land, to be waked up and thor- 
oughly populated, in the same manner as 
our new Northwest. In all these states, 
leaving out half-a-dozen border cities, 
there is but one town of metropolitan 
dimensions and character, — New Or- 
leans ; a dozen others, some of historic 
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importance, others of recent growth, of 
fifty thousand and upwards, and a larger 
number of between five thousand and 
twenty thousand; in all, not so many 
people gathered in proper city life, in the 
thirteen states below the border, as in 
New England. ‘The vast majority of the 
superior families of the South still abide 
in a quiet country or village life which, 
in all save cheapness of living, is below 
that of the corresponding region in any 
northern state in the opportunities for 
personal culture and diversified industry, 
so valued by our American young women 
of ability and spirit. 

Through these vast areas, in all these 
states, common schools have been estab- 
lished, chiefly since 1870, better than 
ever were thought of before, but in most 
places outside the larger towns, lament- 
ably ineffectual to meet the needs of the 
people. School districts five miles square, 
—such muddy miles in winter, such 
blazing miles in summer; log or indif- 
ferent frame schoolhouses, with all sorts 
of substitutes ; teachers, paid twenty dol- 
lars, thirty dollars, possibly forty dollars a 
month, and “ find themselves’”’ for a term 
of three to four months in the year in the 
Gulf region, from four to five elsewhere ; 
the absolute separation of the races in all 
schools controlled by the southern peo- 
ple ; these drawbacks to education in 
the country bear heavily on the white 
girl. 

The agricultural life of all these states 
is improving ; but a plantation in central 
Georgia or a stock-farm in southeastern 
‘Texas is about the slowest coach in which 
an ambitious American woman can be 
“booked” for her life journey. The 
bright young men are flying from this 
life in crowds. ‘They cannot be expected 
to stand by the “old folks at home” and 
fight out the battle of their changing 
system of labor, when every growing 
county town, little city, and, especially, 
the rising empire beyond the Mississippi 
are beckoning them to the rewards of 
active enterprise. One of the chief 
hindrances to the rapid change of south- 
ern country life is this drifting away of 


the young men, who would naturally 
become the leaders in all progressive 


things, leaving on the ground so many of 
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the unenterprising, vicious, idle youth, 
who have only vigor enough to stand up 
to the home crib and eat their fill. So, 
more and more, with notable exceptions 
in every state, the country, which was the 
stronghold of the old southern society, is 
left to the negroes, the poorer white men 
who come in and buy or rent the farms, 
and the women of the old families, who 
must stay where there is a house to cover 
and a granary to feed the home flock. 
Into such a life as this, bereaved of so 
many influences, outside the home en- 
joyed by the young women Jf other por- 
tions of the country, myriads of southern 
girls are born; and there they must stay, 
unless they develop an energy of which 
the most enterprising girl is not always 
capable, to push out, get a fair education 
from a neighboring academy, contriving 
meanwhile to get money enough to meet 
reasonable demands for dress, and the 
little outings that vary the monotony of 
the home. ‘There are few of the avenues 
for industrial success open which invite 
the northern woman who would care for 
herself. Such occupations imply a con- 
centrated population, with money to spend 
and a growing taste for expensive living. 
To a limited extent a portion of these 
girls are occupied in the old style “ fancy 
work,” which is sold in the cities. Some 
of them go to the towns and find occupa- 
tion in the ordinary wants of a village of 
a thousand to five thousand people, where 
every avenue of domestic labor and the 
rougher outdoor labor is occupied by 
colored women, the abler of whom are 
making their way into occupations that 
are monopolized by respectable white 
women through the North. 

At present, the one broad avenue out 
of this quiet country life is school-teach- 


ing. Here the young women of the 
better class are rapidly coming into 


almost complete possession. ‘The young 
men fit for this work are largely seeking 
other and more lucrative employments. 
The average boy of twelve, even in the 
cities, leaves school, at least to begin to 
play “little man,’ and keep the wolf 
from the door. The daughters of the 
humbler white families, with increasing 
exceptions, are unfit for this work, save 
in remote localities and ignorant districts. 
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So these young women of the old planta- 
tion families, a generation of whom have 
come up since 1860, are now, under the 
supervision, often merely nominal, of a 
limited number of “superintendents,” 
teaching the new public schools of the 
South. In places where the colored 
youth are not up to the work, they are 
in the negro schools, in Baltimore and 
Charleston largely in the ascendant. 

It would awaken the most indifferent 
to a lively sympathy, to see how thousands 
of these young women are toiling for the 
moderate education that will fit them for 
this work, as well as to obtain the or- 
dinary culture of a woman in good so- 
ciety. The most enterprising § girl 
of a numerous household will, in some 
way, get together the one or two hundred 
dollars for which a year’s schooling can 
be had in one of the academies that 
dot the country at intervals all over the 
South, and were the only schools of the 


mothers. Many of them were overthrown, 
but have been largely re-established, 


mostly without endowments, often with 
good teachers, working on meagre wages, 
the authorities turning every way to 
handle the crowd of eager applicants who 
often, not able to face the moderate ex- 
pense, are willing to pledge their future 
for any assistance. In one of these 
schools this good girl, probably over- 
worked, often does a remarkable amount 
of solid study in a short time, leaving 
when the funds give out. ‘Their wisest 
teachers speak of the constitutional sensi- 
tiveness of great numbers of these young 
women, the inheritance of a generation 
born in a_ revolutionary period, as a 
serious drawback to the intense and pro- 
longed effort they attempt to make. 
This girl goes home to take the neighbor- 
hood school, or finds a better place else- 
where, and uses her little earnings to pay 
her debt or pull up her sisters below, the 
whole family being harnessed to her, till 
the load is drawn, the harness breaks, or 
the brave daughter marries and is relieved 
by the next in turn. 

Under this pressure, in country and 
city, very early marriages, into which the 
element of support largely enters, are 
inevitable. However social philosophers 
may deplore what they are pleased to call 
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the American decline of marriage, and 
however hateful may be the social rot of 
easy divorce, we are inclined to think 
that the evil resulting from these very 
early marriages of immature, half-edu- 
cated girls — with the fearful break-down 
of health and happiness, including its 
reflex action on the masculine South — is 
a yet more serious social portent than 
frequent divorce, which all thoughtful 
Christian people deplore. Be that as it 
may, when the Southern people are for 
the first time getting upon the ground a 
system of education for the masses, it is 
little short of a providential interposition 
that so large a proportion of the choice 
young women of sixteen states are thus 
brought into the profession of instruction. 
To realize this fact we must imagine the 
entire wealthy and cultivated class ina 
northern state suddenly reduced to almost 
absolute poverty and the foremost young 
women of these families driven for a 
livelihood to teach in country district, 
village, and city schools, with the ladies 
of rich, well-known families, employed 
in the seminaries of secondary instruc- 
tion. It brings the finest culture and 
the consecrated young womanhood of 
the South into direct contact with the 
masses of children,—a _ beautiful ‘ ob- 
ject lesson” in the divine way of 
lifting up the lowly and binding “ all sorts 
and conditions’ together by an enduring 
social bond. 

Fifteen years ago, these schools were 
largely taught by elderly men and women 
who had lost their all, and were qualified 
only as the ordinary woman or man of a 
superior class may be for this difficult 
work. But now the younger women are 
coming in ; and by their prodigious efforts 
to attain academical education, their at- 
tendance in multitudes on the summer 
institutes now held in all the states, in 
exceptional cases by visitation to the 
North at vacation schools, they are rap- 
idly preparing themselves for this good 
work. A more attractive, inquisitive, 
“plucky ” crowd of young women is not 
to be found in this or any country. They 
are doing more valuable work for the 
children, under greater hindrances, for 
smaller pay, than any class of women 
anywhere. 
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Outside of this, there is coming up in 
all the prosperous southern cities a mod- 
erate interest in opening new industrial 
avenues for white women. In_ every 
one of them there is the nucleus of an 
association, and in most of them an ac- 
tive society of ladies for the encourage- 
ment of home work, which will possibly 
grow into a school for artisans. Few of 
these movements have reached an in- 
fluential stage of development, and the 
girls wishing to fit themselves as teachers 
in such ways must still rely to a large 
extent upon instruction from without. 

Just below this class is coming up, in 
some portions of the South, a crowd of 
the daughters of the poorer white people 
of the hill and coast country, to co- 
operate in this educational work. Some 
of the girls’ seminaries that I have visited 
are largely filled with this class of stu- 
dents. With all sorts of drawbacks, 
often with lack of health and home cul- 
ture in manners, and with no previous 
habits of application, they yet show no 
fatal lack of ability. Indeed, many of 
the finest pupils in all these schools are 
from such homes. One young woman, 
to whom it was my office to present a 
prize for superior scholarship in English 
literature, at the end of two years’ 
schooling had written a critical essay on 
one of Shakespere’s plays which brought 
another testimonial, from the Shake- 
spere Society of London. Yet this fine 
student was preparing to go back to her 
mountain home, to teach on the poor 
wages of the village school, to repay her 
brother the loan for her own education, 
his only opportunity for a two years’ 
outing. My life for a dozen years past 
has been lived among such experiences 
as this, and I have come to realize, al- 
most with a flaring up of fiery indigna- 
tion, the supreme folly and intolerable 
selfishness of the awful luxury and waste- 
ful expensiveness that confronts me on 
coming homeward to the great centres 
of social recreation, after three-fourths 
of every year passed amid such longing 
for the bread and water of life. The 
women of our country have it in their 
power to educate every good girl thus 
struggling for the knowledge which must 
be the outfit for self-supporting woman- 
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hood, by giving the margin that, be- 
yond all reasonable claim for comfor- 
table and even elegant living, now goes 
over into the social abyss. 

The great want of the better sort of 
colored young woman for the elementary 
schooling and industrial training which 
will make her an effective teacher, a 
worker in the church, a leader in the 
society of her people, and a Christian 
wife and mother, is being supplied by a 
group of admirable schools, largely sup- 
ported by northern funds, though partly 
by tuition fees paid in money or in labor. 
Money judiciously given for student aid 
to these schools goes to a good place. 
A great work could be done in southern 
cities by establishing an annex to the 
public schools for the training of large 
numbers of colored girls in home indus- 
tries, skilled housekeeping and the many 
ways of getting a living now opening to 
them. In every community there are 
bright graduates from the schools, from 
worthy families, who, leaving their studies 
at twelve or fourteen, have nothing to do 
but hover about a crowded country home, 
swarm the town pavements, and fall away 
under such temptations as beset all who 
live in this style. If these girls could be 
offered a thorough training of a year in 
a good school of housekeeping, or the 
many trades and industries by which a 
young woman can live, the present fear- 
ful condition of southern household ser- 
vice would be reformed, these children 
saved from abject poverty, shiftlessness, 
and impurity, and a great many would 
all the time be marching out of the 
slough of despond toward the uplands 
of a wholesome social life. A plant of a 
few thousand dollars in any southern 
city would purchase and furnish a suita- 
ble house among these people, where a 
good white or colored woman could live, 
making it a model home, receive her 
classes, train her pupils in practical home- 
making and, as opportunity offered, in- 
troduce new departments, till it became 
a centre of the better life to the whole 
aspiring class in the town. If a north- 
ern woman with tact and common sense, 
she could interest the best of the Chris- 
tian workers of the town in her enter- 
prise, and there might be awakened a 
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new understanding and sympathy between 
the good working women of both sec- 
tions. Thanks to a few noble women 
and the wise administration of the public 
school system of Washington, D. C., this 
feature of the education of these people 
is now being rapidly developed there — 
though still far from sufficient to meet 
the dire necessity. We must do a prodi- 
gious amount of such work during the next 
twenty years, or by and by we shall have 
a black slough at the bottom of American 
society whose malaria will taint every 
palace and make republican government 
a chronic conflict. It would be best that 
some of these industrial homes should 
not be under the control of churches or 
connected with private or public schools, 
but be independent centres of good liv- 
ing, attracting by their own merits. 
These homes should at once be estab- 
lished, on a large scale, in every consid- 
erable southern city. Each of these 
towns is now educating a large number 
of bright young colored girls, who are 
all the time exposed to the demoralizing 
influence of the multitude of idle and 
vicious negroes, the pest of southern 
society. ‘The time is at hand when only 
a thorough system of vagrant laws, with 
truant schools, possibly compulsory in- 
dustrial schooling, will save the cities and 
villages of all these states from the un- 
endurable nuisance of becoming a para- 
dise for all the drift of every color and 
condition in the South. 

Anybody can run out these lines of 
thought, and conjecture the result of this 
sympathetic movement of the Christian 
women of the country toward the thou- 
sands of young white women in the South, 
who need all that can be offered — all the 
more because they are not asking for 
themselves. And it does not require the 
imagination of a Zola to portray the re- 
sult of letting the daughters of these 
millions of emancipated slaves come up 
ignorant, vulgar, lazy, the great Amer- 
ican sewer under the back windows of 
every respectable home. 

All that any wise and loving woman 
hopes for her sex in the new republic is 
hoped and prayed for by thousands of 
young women in the South. For good 
or evil, the woman of the South has 
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made an irretrievable forward movement 
in the past thirty years. She must be the 
most influential factor in the upper realm 
of the new southern life. The home, the 
school, the church, the lighter industries, 
literature, art, and society will be her 
preserve. What she makes the new 
South, our children will find it, a genera- 
tion hence. Shall they find it another 
hostile land, threatening new revolutions, 
or shall it be to them a land of welcome 
and of patriotic union with all that is best 
and most precious at home? 

But why, somebody may ask, talk to us 
of these things? Cannot the women of 
Texas and Louisiana and Alabama take 
care of themselves, bring up their own 
families, educate their sons and daughters, 
live in their own way without our help? 
Have we not enough to do here in New 
England, New York, in the West, and 
beyond the mountains, to keep the north- 
ern end of the Union from going to the 
bad, that we must be burdened with this 
record of the trials, temptations, and 
needs of our sisters inthe South? I have, 
more than once met just this word, as I 
have urged these claims of the South 
upon us. It has the twang of the query 
of the oldest bad boy of Mother Eve: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper”? After 
that, we seem to hear, chanting down 
through the centuries, the other song: 
“‘Whosoever giveth a cup of cold water 
to one of these little ones, in my name, 
shall in nowise lose his reward.” 

But we write to the young women of 
our country, born in this glorious morning 
hour of the new republic, who must press 
onward if that republic is to be saved for 
the noblest civilization possible to this 
new age. ‘To these young women of the 
North, we say: These young women of 
the South, your sisters and mine, are now 
doing so much to help themselves, are 
working and reaching upward so bravely 
after the best, that it should bring a blush 
of shame to the brow of any woman or 
man to speak those careless or cruel 
words that so easily fall from thoughtless 
or heated lips. Leave to the machine 
politician, to the narrow sectarian church- 
man, to whoever has neither interest nor 
ambition above the miserable petting of 
self, the poor amusement of bluffing sweet 
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charity and heavenly justice with argu- 
ments like these. Leave to the soulless 
satellite of fashion, to the stolid herd 
mired in gross comfort and smothered in 
stupid content in handsome environment, 
the conviction that the chief end of the 
woman of the upper class in America is 
to build a little social paradise, fence it in 
with a high hedge, and put a snapping 
terrier at the gate —leave it to such to 
go their way with this poor apology for 
not hearing a divine call. But let the 
young sisterhood that lives for what is the 
highest and wisest and holiest, make 
haste over the borderland, bearing gifts 
of love and hope and good cheer to the 
thousands who are only awaiting their 
coming to run forward with welcome in 
their outspread hands, and thanksgiving 
in their overflowing hearts that, after a 
forty years’ wandering of the fathers and 
mothers through a wilderness of blind 
contention closed by desolating war, we, 
their sons and daughters, find ourselves, 
at last, on the other side of Jordan, to 
abide together in the promised land. 
3elieve nobody who declares that the 
young women of the South are haters of 
their country; enemies of the North, 
proud and disdainful of the sympathy of 
good American people anywhere. There 
is nothing between the young women of 
the North and South save their ignorance 
of each other, and the difficulty of getting 
hold of each others’ hands. If a thou- 
sand of the better sort of girls from Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and Texas could live 
for three summer months with a thousand 
of a similar class from Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and California, there would be a 
thousand new friendships and a rush of 
letters, North and South, which would 
wake up the drowsiest postmaster at the 
cross-roads, and bring two thousand fine 
fellows to the “anxious seat,’ with in- 
quiring minds concerning their sister’s 
new dearest friends. There is no duty 
or privilege more imperative or inviting 
for the well-to-do young women of our 
northern states, than to put themselves in 
communication with their sisters in the 
South, by all the beautiful, beneficent 
devices so easy to any young woman 
really bent on having her own splendid 
will ‘n her own womanly way. 











A GLIMPSE OF THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG. 


By S. Frances Harrison. 


action took place between England 

and her colonies in North America ; 
the sum of about one million dollars being 
conveyed across the ocean, divided up 
into hundreds of stout casks and solid 
chests. The money was mostly in Spanish 
dollars, presumably some of the recovered 
Spanish treasure that was in those days 
the universal bone of contention and 
golden goal of the nations. Some of 
these old Spanish dollars are still some- 
times to be seen in New England farm- 
houses, in the pockets of hoarding fisher- 
men, or made into brooches for the belles 
of inland towns. Copper coin also came 
in abundance along with the Spanish dol- 
lars, and twenty-seven carts or trucks were 
required to convey all this precious cargo 
from the wharf to the provincial treasury 
in the town. We may imagine the rap- 
idity with which the news was circulated, 
and its effect upon the population of 
young Boston; we may imagine the de- 
lighted Tories standing in their open 
doors and at their open windows to watch 
the carts go by, while here and there a 
group of _half-discontented colonists 
showed by their bearing that first glimpse 
of hostility afterwards to deepen into the 
defiance which would awake a revolution. 
These murmured among themselves that 
all the gold in the Spanish mines — nay, 
all the treasure that Sir William Phipps 
had seen with his own eyes and which 
was so wonderful that it had sent some 
of his sailors mad— would not recom- 
pense the colonies for what they had 
done. 

Five years before, France and England 
had again declared war, and the attitude 
of the English colonists towards the 
French in Canada was properly and loy- 
ally antagonistic, as every one knows. 
William Shirley, an English lawyer, was 
at that time governor of Massachusetts, 
and among other designs he had enter- 
tained for the subjugation of the French 
was an expedition against the strong city 


| N the year 1749, a curious money trans- 


of Louisburg, situated on the island of 
Cape Breton, near Nova Scotia. Read- 
ers even of superficial histories know 
something about this expedition ; how it 
was raised in an incredibly short period 
by stalwart New Englanders, assisted by 
an English Commodore and fleet, and 
what its results were. But not very many 
know much about the actual town of 
Louisburg, what it consisted of, and how 
the expedition proceeded. A certain re- 
markable Samuel Waldo of Boston, — 
Brigadier Waldo he is usually called,— is 
an excellent authority on these points, 
and we are enabled by perusing some of 
his letters and proposals froia 1730 to 
1759, the year of his death, to get a very 
clear idea of this once famous fortress, 
named after the King of France and 
guarded jealously by the soldiers of France 
as the key to his majesty’s possessions in 
America. ‘To-day, when we are shown 
two tiny dots on the map, called St.Pierre 
and Miquelon, and told that they repre- 
sent the French possessions in America, we 
instinctively turn to some such forgotten 
character as Brigadier Waldo for informa- 
tion with regard to the times when Que- 
bec was not the only walled and _ fortified 
city in North America. 

Samuel Waldo was born in Boston, in 
the year 1696. He was, in common 
with most men about him, actuated very 
early in life by sentiments of independ- 
ence and by admiration of all successful 
qualities. In 1731, he established a paper 
mill, and in other ways laid the founda- 
tion of a handsome fortune, although he 
has not always been considered a per- 
fectly straightforward man of business. 
From the year 1730, he had been in- 
timately connected with the Province of 
Nova Scotia, and, in fact, received in 
that year the whole of the Stirling grants 
in that province. A short sketch of the 
checkered history of these lands will be 
in order, as laid down by Samuel Waldo 
himself. 

In 1621, Sir William Alexander ob- 
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tained a patent to hold under the Crown 
of Scotland the land now known as Nova 
Scotia, which he sold in 1630 to Claude 
de la Tour, a famous Frenchman of those 
days. The next entry in the original docu- 
ment is! 1631: ‘ Lewis Thirteenth gave 
the Government of Nova Scotia to Charles 
de Sieur Estina, Sieur de la ‘Tour.” 
Twenty years after, 1651, — “ Lewis 
Fourteenth being informed of the Prog- 
ress and Improvements made in Acadia 
by the Sieur de la Tour confirms him in the 
Post of Governor and Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, and in the Property of the Lands 
before granted to him.” The next entry 
is three years later— 1654: “ Cromwell 
took Possession, and Charles de Sieur 
Estina, son and heir of Claude de la 
‘Tour, coming to England and making his 
claim under Sir William Alexander, then 
Earl of Sterling, and the Crown of Scot- 
land, Cromwell allowed it.” In 1656, 
these lands passed into the keeping of Sir 
Thomas Temple, and after many vicis- 
situdes and three treaties, Breda, Rys- 
wick, and Utrecht, John Nelson, nephew 
of the aforesaid Sir Thomas Temple, 
parted with “the whole to Samuel 
Waldo of Boston, in New England.’ It 
appears that there was a slight difficulty 
in settling his claims and entering upon 
his possessions, for in 1723 the record 
says, “the within-mentioned Samuel 
Waldo is now in London, and is desirous 
of bringing forward settlements on the 
said Land, whereby a strong and useful 
colony may be established there, and 
serve as a curb to the growing power of 
the French in that Part of the World, to 
which end he proposeth,” etc. Two 
promises only did he require from the 
government — positive confirmation of 
his right and the establishment of a well- 
equipped garrison, and other signs of 
government. 

For his own part Waldo was full of 
promises, and evidently possessed a very 
pushing character. His first proposal 
runs as follows : 


“To begin upon the Immediate settlement of 
the said Tract of Land by a considerable number 
of Familys from Switzerland, the Palatinate, and 
other Parts adjacent where he has now some con- 
tracts depending for a large number of Familys 


1Canadian Archives. Report for 1886. 
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. the first 
settlement to be made on or near St. Mary’s Bay, 
which is the nearest good Land to the Fort of 
Annapolis Royall.” .... 


who are to settle on same Lands... 


The second proposal was to the effect, 
more generous than at first sight might 
appear, that the said Samuel Waldo 
would pay towards the support of the 
home government in this province a quit 
rent of one shilling for each and every 
hundred acres of land, the said quit rent 
to become payable in ten years after 
taking up any of the said lands. His 
third proposition is even more generous. 
He petitions to settle two thousand fami- 
lies at least within ten years from the 
date of establishment of government, and 
that “without putting the Crown to any 
more expence more than as before men- 
tioned, which is an expence it has been 
at for above twenty-eight years past, and 
without having effected the settlement of 
Ten Familys on the Whole Tract of 
Land.” His magnanimity almost out- 
does itself when, in the fourth and last 
proposal, he promises to “mark and lay 
out for His Majesty’s use, as a Nursery of 
White Pine Trees, in one or more Bodies 
where the same may be found most 
abounding with such Trees, and lying as 
near as possible to the Sea, or near some 
Navigable Rivers.” This truly magni- 
ficent offer is followed by an eloquent and 
exhaustive peroration on the general 
features and physical advantages of the 
colony : 


“Tt may soon become of great service to the 
Kingdom of Great Britain in taking off many of 
its Manufactures in Exchange for Hemp, Flax, 
Masts, Iron, and all other Navall Stores which 
this Country is very capable of producing, As well 
Furrs, Fish, Oyl, and Whalebone, besides furnish- 
Ing the Sugar Colonys with Provisions, Boards, 
Slaves, and other necessarys. It will add to the 
Revenue by the Quitrents about £20,000 per 
annum; and add to the Honour of the Crown in 
extending and securing the Dominions, and the 
Trade and Fishery of the Nation, enlarging its 
number of subjects by the Addition of Foreign 
Protestants from the Palatinate, Switzerland, etc., 
and securing its northern Colony and Limitts, and 
that, too, with very little if any expence to the 
Crown. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this 
fine Country will no longer lie unimproved and 
neglected, especially as the French in that neigh- 
bourhood are doing everything that is possible to 
extend their Dominions and settlements, and have 
begun to make encroachments on the English 
rights inthe Western Parts of the Province of the 
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Massachusetts Bay, and in the Northern Parts of 
Nova Scotia. . . . Such a colony as is here pro- 
posed to be erected in Nova Scotia, joyned with 
the other Northern Provinces, may, with the assist- 
ance of Great Britain, be able to curb the growing 
power of the French in Canada, or Nova France, 
and finally be a means for the King of Great 
Britain to acquire and hold the sole Sovereignty of 
all North America.” 


Read in the light of subsequent events, 
this document bears marked testimony to 
the feelings of a man who, whatever else 
he was, was British to the heart. 

It will be seen that Waldo was one of 
the first to sound that warning note, which 
was ere long to ring through the forests 
and farms of Acadia. 

To revert now to the year 1745, when 
an expedition was first suggested against 
Louisburg by the Assembly of Massachu- 
setts, it seems perfectly clear that the 
moving mind in this convention was 
Governor Shirley. Certain British officers 
arriving at Boston from Louisburg, re- 
ported a mutinous state of affairs in the 
French garrison, which kindled the idea 
in Shirley’s mind that now or never must 
the scheme be tried. At first the assem- 
bly declined to support the motion, fear- 
ing the superior numbers and tactics of 
the French, but finally agreed to attempt 
the reduction of Cape Breton with 3,250 
volunteers, depending also on help from 
the royal authorities. On the 25th of 
January, 1745, preparations began, and 
the reader who may be anxious for a 
more picturesque account of these pro- 
ceedings than I can give, can be referred 
to no better place than Hawthorne’s 
“‘ Grandfather’s Chair.” That it was a 
rash undertaking is certain, but there was 
a spirit of daring and of patriotism in it 
which carried its projectors through to 
success and made their fame. Bells rang, 
drums beat, all the old firearms in the 
country were brought out and polished, 
and seven weeks after the little colonial 
force was ready to start under the 
command of General Pepperell, Brigadier 
General Waldo, Colonels Moulton, Hale, 
Willard, Richmond, Dwight and Gridley. 
Pepperell was a wealthy merchant and, 
after much consideration, was chosen by 
Governor Shirley to undertake the com- 
mand. Everything went as well as could 
be expected until a message was received, 
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the day before the sailing of the New 
England fleet, that Commodore Warren 
refused to co-operate. I do not see that 
much blame can attach to the English 
commander, for the odds were tremen- 
dous and were more clearly known to him 
than to the raw and inexperienced forces 
he was asked to ally himself with. Shir- 
ley communicated with the home govern- 
ment, and later the fleet sailed away for 
Louisburg, where it was much wanted. 
The disposition of the New England 
troops was in this wise: Massachusetts 
contributed in all a force of 3,400 men, 
including artillery, under Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Gridley and Colonel Dwight, men 
for whale boats, and a company of car- 
penters under Captain Bernard ; Connec- 
ticut sent one regiment under Wolcott, 
governor of the province; New Hamp- 
shire one regiment, under Colonel More ; 
and about thirteen boats in all were fur- 
nished from all three Provinces. About 
thirty-four guns was the extent of their 
artillery ; and with this insignificant force 
— for such it was — these men, Pepperell, 
Waldo and Wolcott, advanced upon the 
massive stone walls and parapets of 
Louisburg. ‘The city of Louisburg itself 
—while strictly a fortress, walled and 
bristling with hundreds of cannon — was 
still a city, divided rectangularly by streets 
as ordinary towns are, extending about 
five miles each way, from north to south 
and from east to west. A walled city, to 
denizens of the New World, is always an 
object of great interest. As the tourist 
who should pass outside the picturesque 
pile of Chepstow Castle or Haddon Hall 
and think he is seeing all when he sees 
the curious loopholes, the slits that serve 
for windows, the half-ruined towers, the 
glimpse of turret and archway, never 
seeking to inquire for the green sward of 
the back farterres, the sloping terraces, 
the wealth of life and beauty and quaint 
medizval charm behind the doors, so the 
reader who looks at Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gridley’s map of Louisburg and estimates 
it as a fortress and nothing more, makes 
a very great mistake. Behind those solid 
walls, which the powerful Louis never 
dreamed would be dismantled twice by 
the English, lay a town, alive, human, 
confident, nursing the fallacious hope 
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that its safety lay in its barriers and 
bridges, and that no enemy could ever 
disturb them. Everything in the con- 
struction of this mighty fortress was ar- 
ranged with an eye to the glory of France 
and with the thought of the splendors of 
the old land. ‘The gates were the Queen’s 
Gate, Dauphin Gate, Frederick’s Gate, and 
the Maurepas Gate. Bridges to all these 
led over the ditch which surrounded the 
city. Proceeding west after entering 
Queen’s Gate we should first of all have 
passed the Queen’s Bastion ; then walk- 
ing along the ramparts we should have 
passed into the main citadel, around 
which were clustered the barracks, the 
governor’s apartments, the chapel and 
the guard-house. After making the tour 
of these buildings, we might emerge upon 
one of the many places d’armes where the 
French soldiers would doubtless have 
been engaged in military exercises. A 
square place beyond the first place men- 
tioned was the general parade ground ; and 
in what we should call the next block was 
situated the nunnery. Returning to the 
ramparts by way of the Place d’Armes, 
we should have encountered the immense 
lime kiln, ordnance store, and general 
storehouses ; and walking northwest we 
should have reached the Dauphin Bastion 
and Dauphin Gate, defended by an im- 
mense circular battery. Retracing our 
steps and walking due west, we should 
have passed the Frederick’s Gate, Battery 
la Grave, crossed a long bridge over a 
pond of considerable size, and reached 
the Maurepas Bastion. From here we 
should have proceeded almost due north, 
gained the Brouillan Bastion, passed the 
picquet line, glanced at the Prince’s Bas- 
tion and, turning a few yards west, gained 
again the Queen’s Gate and the bridge, 
by which we had entered. This route 
would have followed a kind of irregular 
circle and will serve us as we traverse 
in thought the mighty fortress so superbly 
planned and erected. 

The 30th of April is usually given as 
the day of the arrival at Gabarus Bay — 
a bay so large that the “entire British 
navy may ride in it with safety.” The 
first engagement took place that day, the 
colonial forces suffering no loss, but the 
French losing eight men killed and ten 
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taken prisoners. Waldo comes into sight 
on the 2d of May, when a battery of 
thirty guns was deserted by the French in 
the most inexcusable hurry, they having 
been alarmed by the burning of several 
storehouses in the harbor of the town. 
The following day Waldo’s regiment seized 
these guns, thereby winning a most im- 
portant position. Upon this signal vic- 
tory, if it may be called such, the English 
troops proceeded at great risk and much 
personal suffering to erect five batteries 
against the town, mounted with the few 
guns they had brought with them. On 
the 16th of May the great west gate and 
flank of the citadel were destroyed by a 
small circular battery supported by Rich- 
mond’s regiment. On the 2oth of May 
Tidcomb’s battery was erected and after- 
wards was “of great service in destroy- 
ing the circular battery.”” On the 26th 
of May an attempt was made to take the 
great Island battery of thirty twenty-eight- 
pounders, by which the English lost sixty 
men “killed and drowned” and one hun- 
dred and sixteen taken prisoners. ‘This 
repulse only stimulated the colonists to 
greater endeavors, and on the 11th of 
June, Gorham’s regiment erected a small 
circular battery on the northeast main- 
land, by which the French guns were 
eventually taken. 

Finally on the 17th of June, after a 
siege of forty-nine days, Louisburg capit- 
ulated, and thus a decisive and ominous 
blow was dealt at the power and posses- 
sions of the French arms in America. 

Various have been the opinions ex- 
pressed by writers of that day and of this 
with respect to the peculiar circumstances 
under which this. signal feat was 
achieved. Some chroniclers have recog- 
nized in it the superior moral administra- 
tion and personal force of the Saxon 
Protestant race; others have contended 
that the whole affair was a matter of 
chance, a historical accident for which 
the Fates alone were responsible. ‘The 
curious sequel was that by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, Louisburg was in a year 
or two ceded again to France, and thus 
all the suffering and privation, all the 
peril and prowess of the colonists and 
their English allies was lost, or compara- 
tively lost. 
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Waldo, however, never lost sight of his 
favorite project. We find preserved in 
the archives! a copy of a long letter 
which he wrote on the 7th of November, 
1757, to the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
giving a great mass of “ intimations,”’ and 
very shrewd ones too, as to methods of 
military procedure in case a further at- 
tempt at the reduction of Quebec should 
be determined on. The best time for 
the expedition, he writes, would be 
‘about the latter end of April or the be- 
ginning of May, the coast being then clear 
of ice, the weather then good and daily 
growing better, and no annoyance then 
arising from Foggs.” He concludes: 
“It can’t reasonably be supposed that 
Louisbourg, by effectual measures being 
taken, can hold out above fourteen days 
after being invested, but should the siege 
continue a month it will afterwards be the 
very best season in the year for an at- 
tempt upon Quebec, in which, with good 
pilots and a sufficient force by sea, and 


1 Canadian Archives report for 1886: Secret and Miscella- 


neous Papers, 1756-1761, page 74. 
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one that can be depended on to join in 
aid by land, the wished for success may 
be expected.” 

From his very comprehensive letter, 
accompanied by two careful plans, it may 
be inferred that Samuel Waldo had made 
the most of his unusual opportunities. 
If his name be not an illustrious one, it is 
at least deserving of remembrance. ‘That 
Britain was not blind to the endeavors of 
her New England subjects to secure her 
rights in North America appears from the 
fact of that million dollars which arrived 
in Boston Harbor in 1749. Hawthorne 
has said that “every warlike achievement 
involves an amount of physical and moral 
evil for which all the gold inthe Spanish 
mines would not be the slightest recom- 
pense. 

‘“‘ But we are to consider that this siege 
was one of the occasions on which the 
colonists tested their ability for war and 
thus were prepared for the great contest 
of the Revolution. In that point of view 
the valor of our forefathers was its 
reward.”’ 


own 


JAN JANSEN, SHEEP-HERDER. 


By Charles Howard Shinn, 


HERE was a sheep-herder in the 

Kern River country, California, — 

a blue-eyed, yellow-haired man, 
who used to write me letters. He will 
never write any more; he is dead, and 
the little flock that he tended so well, 
and which provided him with his food and 
clothing, is astray in the mountains, de- 
stroyed by wild animals, or gathered into 
some ranchman’s larger flock. 

Jan owned his sheep and herded them 
himself. His range—and a good one it 
was, though small—lay between the 
forks of the river, an enormous promon- 
tory accessible only by a narrow trail 
between the rocks. He had no relations 
ip the state, and, as he often wrote me, 
wanted no company except his books 





and his sheep. But when I first met Jan 
he was a wealthy and handsome young 
fellow, the pride of his township, and 
considered the best “catch” in the re- 
gion for any one of the bright-eyed 
farmers’ daughters. Poor Jan, to lose 
all his possessions except a few old books 
and a few silly sheep, and to die in the 
mountains with no companion except his 
dog! Poor Jan? Well, I am not so 
sure about that. His letters never struck 
me that way. Sometimes they were so 
sweet and kindly, so simple, childlike 
and invigorating, that I used to say to 
myself: “Happy Jan! fortunate, plucky 
Jan!” 

Still, it was a grave disaster, and men 
talk of it to this day, down in the “ Dutch 
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’ 


settlement’ out on the moist lands in the 
heart of the valley, where the Jansen 


farm lies. It goes by that name still 
among the old folk, you know. 
The Jansens were Danes; but Low 
ermans, High Germans and all the 
Scandinavian people come under the 


general phrase “ Dutch” in our part of 
the country. When Jan came over, a 
jolly, sweet-tempered, lovable fellow of 
twenty-two or three, just out of the best 
schools of Copenhagen, he sometimes 
tried to explain that he was anything ex- 
cept Dutch or German, that he was a 
Dane, with Ogier the paladin, and Cnut 
the conqueror, for his heroes. It was of 
no avail, however ; he was always “ Dutch 
Jansen” to the end of the chapter. 

The elder Jansen came to California 
early in the fifties. He left the mines 
alone, and planted cabbages, which he 
took to a sloop that plied on the sloughs, 
and sold for twenty-five dollars a wheel- 
barrow load. He bought more land, and 
raised more cabbages to buy more land 
with. Then his wife, who had been a 
faithful money-getter, died suddenly and 
left Jan, the only child. Jan, when ten 
years old was sent to Copenhagen, like a 
bale of goods, in charge of bluff Captain 
Baggé of the wheat-clipper /u“and. 
There were relatives in Copenhagen, 
nice, dignified, official people, who moved 
in diplomatic circles, and were much 
ashamed of the cabbage garden, whose 
one redeeming virtue was that it was so 
far away from Denmark. Among their 
friends they talked occasionally of their 
eccentric millionnaire cousin, who owned 
a large estate in California, and when a 
pretty girl said: “I suppose he grows 
oranges and has a vineyard,” they said: 
“ Certainly.”’ And they burned the let- 
ters in which the elder Jansen spoke so 
proudly of his acres on acres of cab- 
bages, beets, cucumbers and onions, all 
so profitable, and so dreadfully common- 
place. : 

Little Jan was very bright, and was 
made much of by his fine relatives, who 
came to look upon him as almost their 
own son. ‘They made plans to keep him 
with them always, to have him get into 
the Government service, and marry the 
chief counsellor’s second daughter. They 
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brought him into notice in the proper 
directions, and affairs went so well that 
by the time Jan graduated with honors, 
there seemed to be no more promising 
young man in all Copenhagen. They 
would not have wished for a change in 
any direction except one, and really that 
was but a slight matter, a thing to be 
outgrown in a little while. 

The fact was that Jan at twenty-one 
was almost too gentle, too thoughtful, too 
willing to give up his way, when no prin- 
ciple was involved, and altogether too 
stubborn about some _ foolish notions. 
Perhaps he stayed’too much with that 
poet and story-maker, Hans Christian 
Andersen, who liked the young man 
exceedingly. Perhaps he was trying to 
write books himself, and that were a fool- 
ish piece of business, not half so sensible 
as to be a district magistrate, or an 
Under Inspector of Forests, with an 
official residence, and a pension after 
twenty years’ service. But the best way 
to cure the lad’s distemper, said his rela- 
tives, was to fetch him fairly on the path 
that led to matrimony. Wherefore, the 
counsellor’s second daughter was invited 
to spend a fortnight at the country house, 
and it was strongly hinted to quiet Jan 
that she was lovely, modest, well-to-do, 
and uncommonly in demand. So deftly 
was all this managed that hardly less than 
a miracle could have prevented the de- 
sired result. Hardly had the fortnight 
half gone before the good aunts and un- 
cles would have refused to give a rix- 
dollar for a guaranty of their scheme, 
so much was Jan interested in the pretty 


girl. Nor, to say truth, was she indiffer- 
ent. Then came that unfortunate letter. 
It must needs be told that Jan’s 


mother had possessed the greater share 
of the family acumen. She had first 
suggested cabbages, and the plank walk 
to the slough; she had counselled land, 
and more land, and yet more. When 
she died, the elder Jansen ceased to be 
aggressive, though Jan thought that his 
father could hold what he had. But here 
came a long letter, the first from. the old 
man for nearly a year, and it was full of 
things to make the son reflect. Rail- 
roads were racing up the valley, anxious 
to get the traffic; new towns were blos- 
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soming out from tents new-pitched to-day 
to orderly communities, and three-story 
buildings of a month later; mighty spec- 
ulative enterprises, long vaguely fore- 
shadowed, had suddenly burst upon the 
quiet farms of the “ Dutch settlement.” 
And who so willing, so 
to take stock in the brickyards, the 
lumber syndicate, the new hotel, the 
street cars to Milpitas, as the merry- 
hearted old cabbage-grower? How every- 
thing had prospered, too; the original 
six acres of the truck farm on which the 
Jansens had begun life was worth a hun- 
dred dollars a front foot for business 
blocks in the new county seat! Yet 
there was an underlying note of anxiety. 
‘If this goes on, you shall be three times 
over a millionnaire,”’ wrote the elder Jan- 
sen; and a minute later, “every one is 
in it’’?; and yet again, “It is not possi- 
ble that prices can go back now.” 

“Poor father!” said Jan, remember- 
ing some of his mother’s last words, 
impressed strongly on his mind by ear- 
nestness and repetition, “I am going out 
there to help him.” He left Copenha- 
gen two days later, and he never went 
back. 

There was plenty of talk when Jan 
Jansen came home to the California farm. 
His father was thought very rich, director 
in many companies, and a shrewd man 
of business. Jan was his only child and 
heir. Besides, he was most pleasant to 
look upon, and as bright and modest as 
he was handsome. His English speech 
was better than if it had been perfect ; 
it had the most entrancing little ripple 
and accent, that you hoped he could 
never lose. As I said at the first of this 
story, he was “the pride of the town- 
ship.” 

Jan threw his whole weight into busi- 
ness, and pretty soon found that, as he 
suspected, matters were serious. Inter- 
est charges ate up the income. Lands, 
houses, and securities sold at a profit had 
been bought back for another rise, and 
were dependent in the last analysis upon 
local politics. The other town at the 
end of the valley wanted to be the county 
seat, and the new settlements in the foot- 
hills might turn the scale. Wise specu- 
lators were hedging on the sly, but Jansen 


active, so ready 
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had no margin left to work on. So all 
that summer, Jan, who had not forgotten 
Copenhagen, wrestled with the finances 
of the family. ‘The old man leaned more 
and more on_ his patient, deliberate, 
straightforward methods. ‘The careful, 
conservative banking element said among 
themselves that there was good stuff in 
young Jansen. Here a of land at 
cost, there a debt refunded at lower in- 
terest. No more waste or speculation. 
The few men who were on the inside 
began to think that Jansen’s resources 
were larger than they had supposed. 
The young man knew as election-day 
approached that even if the county-seat 
was moved, the property could be sold 
so as to “clean up” a few thousand dol- 
lars. ‘Enough for Copenhagen,” he 
thought, “ for people live quietly there.”’ 

Rising tides of contending parties ; 
undercurrents, black and corrupt; _ fiery 
speeches and clangorous_ brass bands ; 
seething saloons, running with beer and 
brandy !— wilder and more turbulent 
beat the public pulse all that last week, 
till Jan thought he was in the midst of 
civil war. ‘Then the election, the great 
crowds struggling and _ shouting, the 
gleams of hope alternating with despair. 
Midnight: all the telegraph wires sang 
peans for the village on the other side 
of the valley ; Jan went home to comfort 
his father, and plan for the sale of the 
farm. 

The elder Jansen was visibly broken 
long before the famous county-seat elec- 
tion contest was over with. It lasted six 
months, and all the prominent lawyers 
took part. The old county seat crowd 
put up the money — all but the Jansens. 
“The elections were fair enough,” they 
said. ‘* Whiskey, bribery, illegal voting ? 
Possibly —and on both sides.” None 
of the politicians took any comfort from 
this view of the case. Major Sourmash 
often referred to the Jansens as “ refu- 
gees, sir, from the monarchical institu- 
tions of Europe; unable, sir, to under- 
stand our republican system. ‘The im- 
pressive spectacle, sir, of a free people 
appealing to the judiciary to regulate the 
elections is wholly lost upon Dutch 
aliens.” 

Jan worked day and night until he 
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understood exactly how affairs stood. 
At least he thought he knew. ‘“ Father,”’ 
he said, “if you will draw that fifteen 
thousand dollars out of the Savings 
Bank, and let all the land go, every acre, 
we shall have about twenty thousand dol- 
lars left to invest as we please.”’ 

* My boy,” was the hesitating answer, 
“it is not in the bank now. Iam sure 
it is just as safe.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Lent to Wilhelm Elerhorst for better 
interest. He is good as wheat; every 
one trusts him.” 

Jan struggled with himself. He did 
not know why he felt so badly over the 
fact. Elerhorst was reputed to be very 
rich ; it was true that many of the neigh- 
bors let him keep their surplus funds, 
sometimes without interest. <A genial, 
generous fellow, one of the pioneers of 
the valley, and yet—Jan determined to 
ride to town and ask about Elerhorst’s 
standing. He found the ex-county seat 
shaken as by a whirlwind. Men were 
gathered in groups, talking loudly and 
crying for vengeance ; women and chil- 
dren were clustered about, listening to 
the talk; extras from the press of the 
local newspaper were being passed around. 
He rode up and took one that was taken 
and given in silence. ‘These were the 
headings, a full-face screamer: “ Wilhelm 
Elerhorst Disappears. Defaulter for 
Thousands of Dollars. Many Farmers 
Ruined.” 

Jan folded the paper up, put it into 
his pocket, and went home without a 
word. ‘The old man grew weaker, and 
lost his interest in affairs, but Jan held 
on, paid up every debt, and went to the 
mountains with his father. ‘There the 
worn-out pioneer died and was buried. 
The boy came back for a time, and lived 
in a small cottage, the first that his pa- 
rents had built after cabbage-growing 
began to pay. He moved his library, his 
manuscripts, and personal effects to the 
old house that he had kept because it 
was worth so little, and for the first time 
for two years he had a long rest, and 
began to read and study again. 

There was an old banker in San Fran- 
cisco who had watched Jan Jansen’s ca 
reer with much interest. He wrote him 
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“We can 
use your business talent, your firmness 


and made a flattering offer. 


and honesty. You can have a place in 
our bank.” Jan knew how unusual such 
an offer was, and it had an attractive side ; 
in Copenhagen bank cashiers were some- 
body, and he knew he could work his 
way up to that. Yes! he would accept ; 
in a day or two he would go to the city 
to thank his friend, and to begin work. 

A neighbor drove past, and tossed him 
a letter — Danish ; the seal of a relative 
at whose house he had lived so long. 
Such friendly and pleasant letters as the 
aunts and cousins wrote! He broke the 
seal and read to the end; he put the 
letter in his pocket and went to the 
sloughs. He took a boat and rowed for 
hours along the wide, lonely channels of 
blue, still waters, till the tulés and cat- 
tail walls changed to low marsh-grass 
expanses on the very borders of the ship 
channels. Here, in a place so lonely 
that hardly once in ten years had any 
one found it, on a square rod of sand, 
miles from track of hunter’s punt, or 
fisher-boat, was an old scow half over 
turned, and propped up against a pile of 
driftwood ; a poor, half-insane man had 
once lived there for a summer, and then 
wandered off, no one knew where. 

Jan stayed for hours on the desolate 
island. The darkness came, but he knew 
one paragraph in the letter by heart long 
before he had left the cottage. It re- 
ferred to the daughter of the counsellor. 
‘“Hilga has been the queen all 
winter, and now she is to be married to 
an officer in the navy, a vice-admiral’s 
son. She spoke of you the other day ; 
she said you wrote such charming letters 
that she could almost see California, and 
she hoped so much that all your affairs 
would come out right. You must write a 
book, she said; you could be a poet; in 
fact, you were one already. I am so 
glad, dear boy, that you have written her 
only friendly letters, the way things have 
turned out, and that you will not feel 
badly over this. For truly, the whole 
family have climbed so fast of late that 
there is talk of her father for Chancellor, 
and I don’t know how many other super 
lative offices.” 

“Only friendly letters!’”’ said Jan to 
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“ Only friendly letters ! The 


himself. 
moon rose and found him on the sand in 
the shelter of the scow, sitting like one 
lost, crying out at times in turbulence of 
soul : 

“ Hilga knows,” he said once: “she 


knows that I will not trouble her life. 
But I thought that all was plain between 
us forever, and I cannot let go; I cannot 
even now.” 

Then the man stretched out like one 
dying, and gripped hard to the sand, 
weeping and wild. _ It is well for us some- 
times that no other mortal hears the 
things we say; it is well that we ourselves 
forget the form and fashion of them, for 
they are dreadful as perdition ; they put 
the smell of fire on our garments. 

The summer sunrise was rosy-purple in 
the east over Mission Peak, as Jan left 
the island in the sloughs, and went home 
to his cottage. Henceforth, he had de- 
cided, he might live as he chose. No 
banking or active business, but a life of 
study in the Sierras. Perhaps it was a 
foolish plan; but he always seemed to 
make whatever he did appear the only 
possible thing to do. He simply took 
his five thousand dollars or so, bought a 
few hundred sheep, and two claims, one 
in a sheltered valley for winter, the other 
for summer pasture and far up in the 
Sierras. Then he spent all the rest of 
his money, a couple of thousand dollars, 
for a wedding gift for Hilga, and he wrote 
her a manly and brief letter, wishing her 
happiness. ‘Then he trudged off, driving 
his flock, and when he was fairly settled 
in his cabin, I sent him the books he 
wanted. 


After a little he found that he could 
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clear three or four hundred dollars a year, 
and he never failed to spend half of it 
for books. He became a botanist and 
naturalist, and for ten or twelve years he 
lived this peaceful life in the moun- 
tains. 

At first blush it seems a sad story —a 
lost fortune and faithless sweetheart, to 
use the plain word. But I assure you 
that none of his friends ever thought so. 
It was impossible not to feel that he had 
outgrown it all, and that his life was both 
large and full. His old banker friend 
once spent a week with him in the Kern 
River country, and when he came back, 
said: “That man is free from all the 
aches, pains, and worries that beset the 
rest of us. Sometimes when you are 
with him you feel as if he was as large 
as all outdoors.” 

“Found dead in his cabin — heart 
disease,’’ was ‘what a correspondent of 
the Kern Gase/te wrote. “Tramps,” he 
continued, “fired the cabin a few days 
after the burial, and the next time your 
reporter passed the spot, there was only 
a pile of ashes to mark it. ‘The sheep 
were scattered in the cafions, and the 
place was frightfully desolate. Poor Jan- 
sen, who was once rich and respected, 
must have been an unusually hard case 
to have degenerated into a tramp sheep- 
herder.” 

How Jan himself, who had a rare hu- 
mor of his own, would have enjoyed that 
paragraph! It summed up the mere sur- 
face of the event; the underlying real- 
ities were of quite another sort. ‘There 


are those who gather strength for their 
hours of weakness from memories of Jan 
Jansen. 
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Ir is a noteworthy and impressive fact, that 
Lowell’s last important task was the revision of 
his works for publication in the new uniform edi- 
tion —the first complete uniform edition — which 
now lies on the table, a joy to the eye, while the 
tolling bell still sounds in the ear. These ten 
noble volumes are his great monument, and a 
fitting memorial and symbol in their fair com- 
pleteness of the complete life that is ended, It 
is a peculiar blessing to have these placed in the 
hands at this time; for it is in turning their uni- 
form pages, volume by volume, greeting the old 
familiar titles in solid phalanx and in this most 
favorable setting, that we realize with new and 
deeper force the greatness and the opulence of 
the author’s mind. Second only to Emerson 
among American writers, — such we think will be 
the verdict of literary history, — no other Ameri- 
can writer has been so representative of the 
American mind, and no other has been so many 
sided. Asa poet, no other has touched so many 
strings. Wit, humor, satire, pathos, prophecy, 
wrath, warning, lamentation, — there is no quality 
which he seems to lack, no instrument which he 
fails to use, no great mood to which he does not 
give great expression. Equally great in prose 
and poetry, he was equally great as scholar and 
man of affairs, lover of gardens as lover of town, 
true American citizen and true citizen of the 
world; his Cambridge “the very best spot on the 
habitable globe,” yet none more native to West- 
minster, none more at home with Miles Standish 
and John Winthrop, none more with Edmund 
Spenser and Lessing and Dante. He was at 
once the most local of men and the most 
universal of men. He is affectionate neighbor to 
each Elmwood teamster and bobolink and dande- 
lion, homesick always when far off from “old 
Harvard’s scholar factories”; and yet 


‘his fatherland must be 

As oe blue rw" aven wide and free! 

Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow's gyves, 
Vhere’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 
Where’er one man may help ar os 
Thank God for such a birthrig ther! — 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 









In the pages of no other American writer do 
we find such a mirror of the American life of the 
time in which he lived, with all its varied political 
and literary interests. In the pages of no other 
do we find so many windows through which to 
look out upon the broad fields of the world’s his- 
tory and literature and civilization. A thorough 
acquaintance with all that Lowell wrote is a lib- 
eral education. No American can afford to be 
without this acquaintance. There should be no 
American home without this noble monument, 
whose last stone the great man polished and then 
died. 

* 
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It was a fitting and significant thing that Lowell 
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should call the little magazine which he started so 
courageously in 1843 Zhe Pioneer; for he was 
himself a pioneer, a radical, and a reformer, from 
the beginning to the end, and this it seems to us 
is the central thing to be observed concerning 
him. In his Birmingham address on “ Democracy,” 
in 1884, he spoke of himself as “ by temperament 
and education of a conservative turn.” This is 
true enough if by conservatism he meant a rever- 
ence for history ‘and the heritage of civilization, a 
hatred of disorder and impatience, and a love of 
the things that stand for culture. In this sense is 
not every scholar and every thoughtful man a con- 
servative? Every thoughtful man dreads “ violent 
changes,”’. because history has taught him how 
often these fail to go to the root of the matter and 
really give that education which must somehow be 
given in order to make the change constitutional 
and valid. But if by conservatism he meant content 
with the existing state of things and the spirit that 
says, “ Let well enough alone,” then Lowell was 
not conservative by temperament, and was still 
less so by conviction. ‘ Reform, therefore, with- 
out bravery or scandal of former times and per- 
sons; but yet set it down to thyself as well to 
create good precedents as to follow them” — that 
was the motto from Lord Bacon which he set on 
the cover of Zhe Pioneer, and that was the 
dominant, irrepressible feeling of the man, both as 
concerns literature and as concerns politics, from 
the days of 7he Pioneer and of the aggressive, 
almost defiant Americanism of the /ad/e for 
Critics, to the Socialism of this same Birmingham 
address of 1884. “Socialism means, or wishes 
to mean,” he said here—and this at the very 
time when men were talking most about his con- 
servative and aristocratic tendencies — “ co-opera- 
tion and community of interests, sympathy, the 
giving to the hands not so large a share as to the 
brains, but a larger share than hitherto, in the 
wealth they must combine to produce — means, 
in short, the practical application of Christianity to 
life, and has in it the secret of an orderly and 
benign reconstruction.”’ And social reconstruction 
in some manner he held to be inevitable. ‘There 
has been no period of time in which wealth has 
been more sensible of its duties than now. It 
builds hospitals, it establishes missions among the 
poor, it endows schools. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of accumulated wealth, and of the leisure 
it renders possible, that people have time to think 
of the wants and sorrows of their fellows. But all 
those remedies are partial and palliative merely. 
It is as if we should apply plasters to a singl« 
pustule of the small-pox with a view of driving out 
the disease. The true way is to discover and to 
extirpate the germs. As society is now con- 
stituted these are in the air it breathes, in the 
water it drinks, in the things that seem, and which 


it has always believed to be the most innocent 
and healthful. The evil elements it neglects cor- 
rupt these in their spri ngs and pollute them in 
heir courses.” This word was spoken in almost 
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his last political address, an address inspire 
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throughout with that same desire and demand for 
“a wider and wiser humanity”? which inspired 
“The Legend of Sir Launfal”’; and it is the gos- 
pel of the cardinal reform of to-day. He knows well, 
with his broad and tender human sympathy and 
his instinct for justice, that almost every noise at 
the gate which frightens the comfortable and 
complacent folk “turns out at worst to be a poor 
relation who wishes to come in out of the cold”’; 
and he ranges himself on the side of innovation 
and experiment and large hospitality with a joy- 
ous and buoyant confidence. 

e"* 

It was after the Proneex magazine had run its 
short course that Lowell gave the same title, “ The 
Pioneer,” to one of his poems, a poem which 
throbs with the spirit of progress and reform and 
nature. 

“Come out, then, from the old thoughts and old ways, 

Before you harden to a crystal cold 
Which the new life can shatter, but not mould.” 

So he sings in his poem; 
ing spirit, this spirit of democracy, of simple 
humanity, we find everywhere. It speaks in the 
great lines of the “Commemoration Ode” and 
“Under the Willows,” in the beautiful poem on 
Burns, in that very Burns-like poem, “ The Heri- 
tage,” in those poems like “A Parable” and 
“The Search,” in which the central idea of 
“Launfal” finds varying expression, in the 
poems “To the Past” and “To the Future,” in 
the grand “Ode” which appeared among his 
earlier poems, in the “Ode to France” and in 
the fine sonnet beginning, 


and this same pioneer- 


** The Hope of Truth grows stronger day by day; 
I hear the soul of Man around me waking.” 


Indeed, as one begins upon a list of this sort, one 
sees that the list can hardly have an end. Every- 
where in Lowell is this spirit of reform and of the 
pioneer, from the half dozen democratic and pro- 
phetic songs in the little collection of the “ Earlier 
Poems,” to the “ Epistle to George William Curtis,” 
1 “ Heartsease and Rue’,’ which seems to us the 
most significant of Lowell’s later self-revelations. 
* 
x * 

LOWELL was a reformer his whole life long, 
always turning from the purely literary studies 
and the purely literary creation, which were such 
delight to him, to the tumult of affairs, because 
he had the Puritan conscience which would not 
let him rest while wrongs and injustice were 
about him. He knew that he was as much 
preacher as singer;it was the way he character- 
ized himself in the “ Fable for Citics ” 


‘His J re has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
ut he'd rather by half make a drum of the shell, 
And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem 
At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem.” 


But it isin the lines addressed to George William 
Curtis that he puts most impressively the conflict 
in his own nature between the pure man of letters 
and the reformer. Nothing could be more beauti- 
ful than the picture he paints here of the quiet, 
studious Elmwood days, the garden walks, the 
library hours, the communion with nature 
with poets. 


and 
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“‘ For years I had these treasures, knew their worth, 
Estate most real man can have on earth 
I sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 
That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and woes; 
loo well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 
Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste; 
These still had kept me could | but have quelled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelle 
3ut there were times when silent were my books 
As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks 
When verses palled, and even the woodland path, 
3y innocent contrast, fed my heart with wrath, 
And I must twist my little gift of words 
Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing 
To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.” 


This is just the same in its spirit and purport as 
those lines of Whittier published forty years 
before in Lowell’s Pvoneer: 

“From youthful hopes — from each green spot 


Of young Romance and gentle thought, 
Where storm and tumult enter not, 


** From each fair altar, where belong 
The offerings Love requires of Song 
In homage to her bright-eyed throng, 


‘t turned to Freedom's struggling band 
© Freedom's cause proscribed and bann’a— 
1 o the sad Helots of our land” 


or as that still more 
self-revelation in the closing lines of 
rama’: 


noteworthy bit of Whittier’s 
“The Pano- 


“Oh, not of choice, for themes of public wrong 
I leave the green and pleasant paths of song, — 
The mild sweet words which soften and adorn, 
For griding taunt and bitter laugh of scorn. 
More dear to me some song of native worth, — 
Some homely idyl of my native North, 
Some summer pastoral of her inland vales. 
Or, grim and weird, her winter fireside tales, 
Haunted by ghosts of unreturning sails. . . . 
And if no song of idlesse I have sung, 
Nor tints of beauty on the canvas flung, — 
If the harsh numbers grate on tender ears, 
And the rough picture overwrought appears, — 
With deeper coloring, with a sterner blast, 
Before my soul a voice and vision passe =d, 
Such as might Milton’s jarring trump re quire, 
Or glooms of Dante fringed with lurid fire 


* 
*x* * 


THE most impressive word perhaps which has 
been spoken concerning Lowell since his death 
was that spoken by Mr. Curtis at the recent gath- 
ering at the Academy in Ashfield. It was a word 
of rebuke for those who in this latest time have 
been free in their criticisms of Mr. Lowell for 
his sharp words upon vicious tendencies in our 
American politics. These strictures of his have 
been so hotly resented in some quarters as to 
draw a shower of unpleasant epithets, making not 
a few who were big enough and old enough to 
know better talk of him loosely as un-American, 
as denationalized, as Europeanized. Never were 
utterances more paltry or profane. Never was 
stauncher American or stauncher democrat than 
James Russell Lowell; and the rebuke of his 
critics and the eulogy of him as the very type of 
the best American citizenship came fittingly from 
the lips of Mr. Curtis. 

The noble lines which Lowell prefixed to his 
‘Three Memorial showed how deeply 
he had felt the criticisms which had been made 
upon him, as well as reasserted the duty of the 
citizen and the patriot to love his country only 
“so as honor would,” not dethroning judgment, 
and not failing to speak the bitter word whenever 
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“public shames ’ win “more shameful pardon.” 
Mr. Curtis’s tribute recalls how it was in the lines 
which Lowell addressed to himself that this sub- 
ject was also so impressively touched upon. We 
have spoken of this “ Epistle to George William 
Curtis” as the most important of Lowell’s later 
self-revelations. ‘The first part of it was written 
in 1874, when the storm against Lowell for his 
allusion to America, in the Ode to Agassiz, as 
the “land of broken promise ” was fiercest. Even 
Curtis, it appears, had been pained and offended. 
The most valuable part of the poem is the poet’s 
defence of himself. He speaks of his high hopes 
of the republic and his great dreams of its future, 
he speaks of the young martyrs who poured out 
their blood to save the country in her hour of 
need, and of the ampler atmosphere which he 
looked to see blown clear by the electric gust of 
the war. 
**T looked for this; consider what I see — 

But I forbear, ’twould please nor you nor me 

To check the items in the bitter list 

Of all I counted on and all I mist. 

Only three instances I choose from all, 

And each enough to stir a pigeon’s gé all: 

Office a fund for ballot-brokers made 

To pay the drudges of their gainful trade; 

Our cities taught what conquered cities feel 

By zdiles chosen that they might safely steal ; 

And gold, however got, a ‘title fair 

To such respect as only gold can bear.” 


With this enumeration of what were and what 
remain our three great dangers and disgraces - 
corruption at the ballot-box, the misrule of our 
cities, and the vulgar worship of money —he has- 
tens to the close. 


“Was I too bitter? Who his phrase can choose, 
That sees the life-blood of his dearest ooze? 
I loved my Country so as only they 
Who love a mother fit to die for may; 
I loved her old renown, her stainless fame, — 
What better proof than that I loathed her shame? 
That many blamed me could not irk me long; 
3ut, if you doubted, must I not be wrong? 
"Tis not for me to answer: this I know, 
That man or race so prosperously low 
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O laughing, yellow-bearded Corn! 
Thou art the heir, the eldest born; 
On every side through all our land 
Thy serried rank rejoicing stands, 
Thou lusty darling of the morn! 


All dainty flowers we laugh to scorn; 

Thou fillest Plenty’s golden horn, 
And food for all is in thy hand, 

O laughing, yellow-bearded Corn ! 


Our oriflamme thou shalt be borne; 
No race a nobler crest has worn 
Since Henry bore to high command 
Plant a-genet in old England 
Come, thou! our Goddess’ cap adorn, 
O laughing, yellow-bearded Corn! 


— Fulia Taft Bayne. 





OMNIBUS. 


Sunk in success that wrath they cannot feel, 

Shall taste the spurn of parting Fortune’s heel; 

For never land long lease of Empire won 

Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done.” 

This, we have said, was written in 1874. But 

it was not published then. It was ‘tost untin- 
ished by,” and left until 1887, when the touching 
postscript was added, telling of the sadness of the 


days at Elmwood after the return from England, 


and the memories of Longfellow and Emerson 
and those who had gone. But in adding this, the 
poet struck out nothing which he had written 
thirteen years before. In revising the Ode to 
Agassiz for the new edition, he did indeed change 
the phrase “land of broken promise” to “land 
of Honest Abraham.” But we think the phrase 
had better have been left unchanged. Land of 
broken promise it is just as often as it is false to 
itself and its high calling. It is a weak people 
that resents honest criticism; and America has 
only reason to be grateful to Lowell for blushing 
at what was shameful in her politics, and for re- 
minding her people with righteous indignation 
and with power, that “a country worth saving is 
worth saving all the time.” 


* * 

THE picture of Mr. Lowell in his study at Elm- 
which appears as the frontispiece to the 
present number of the magazine, is, we think, the 
last photograph ever made of Mr. Lowell. It 
was made by Mrs. J. H. Thurston of Cambridge, 
at the instance and for the use of Prof. J. W. 
McCammon, to whom Mr. Lowell gave kind 
assistance in connection with the preparation of 
an illustrated lecture upon the homes of Americen 
authors. It is by Mrs. Thurston’s kindness that 
we are enabled to present it. 


wood, 


s 
OWING to the pressure of matter in the present 
number, the publication of Mrs. Heaton’s serial 
*“The Odor of Sanctity,” is interrupted for 
amonth. The next instalment will appear in the 
November number, 
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UNATTAINED. 


IN springtime days their young hearts dream 
Of love and tenderness, 

s, severed by a tiny stream, 

They seek a fond caress. 





And still as summer slips away 
Upon the shore they stand, 

And vainly strive from day to day 
lo clasp the other’s hand. 


The autumn comes; but undismayed 
They laugh, “ Our goal we'll gain 
When winter’s sprites for us have made 

This gulf a frozen plain.” 
™ ~ ~ * ~ * * 


An icy path connects them now; 
The lovers still are there, 
But he’s long since a withered bough 
And she, the vine, is bare. 
—Tle Roy Ph 
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